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PREFACE 



rilOUGH I have everywhere referred to the works from ' 
ich 1 have derived incidental facts, or from which I have 
Td quotations, there arc three writers to whom 
I should like to express my more general indebtedness. 
The works of Dr. M. Giidemann, Dr. A. Berliner, and 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs have been of constant service to me. 
One thing I have done to justify my frequent use of their 
works. I have verified their quotations wherever possible. 
Indeed, 1 honestly believe that not five in a hundred of 
the many citations made in the course of the following 
[jages have been set down without reference to the original 
sources. Moreover, a large proportion of my quotations, and 
almost all my citations from Responsa, have been made 
at first hand. 

.\part from the help thai I derived from his published 
.orks, I owe to Mr. Jacobs many valuable suggestions 
nude while this book was passing through the printer's 
hands. A similar remark applies to Professor W. Bacber 
of Buda-Pesth, who kindly read the proof-sheets and 
gave me some useful hints. I am deeply grateful to both 
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these gentlemen for the services which they so readily 
rendered. 

My indebtedness to another friend has been of a different 
cliaracter, for it is to him that I owe the very possibility 
of writing this book. From Mr. S. Schechter. Reader in 
Rabbinic in the Cambridge University. I learned in years 
gone by my first real lessons in research ; he introduced 
me to authorities, he gave me facts from the store-house of 
his memory, and theories from the spring of his original 
thought To him my final word of thanks is affectJonately 
written. 
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INTRODUCTION 



HE expression 'Middle Ages' is often employed in a very 
elastic sense, but as applied Co the inner life of the Jews it has 
little or no relevancy. There was neither more nor less medie- 
valism about Jewish life in the ninth than there was in the 
fourteenth century. If medievalism implies moral servitude to 
.1 Church and material servitude to a polity^a polity known in 
one form as ImperiaSism and in another as feudalism — the Jews 
had no opportunity for the latter and no inclination for the former. 
The Synagogue was the centre of life, but it was not the custodian 
of thought. If Judaism ever came to exercise a tyranny over 
the Jewish mind, it did so not in the middle ages at all, but in tl 
middle of the sixteenth century. A revolt against medievalis 
such as occurred in Europe during and at the close of the Renais- 
sance may be said to have marked Jewish life towards the close 
of ibe eighteenth century. 

But this absence of medievalism from Jewish life is quite 
cxinsistent with the fact that medievalism produced lasting effects 
on the Jews. On ihe Jews, the old feudal manners left traces 
which endured long after Europe had grown to modern ways. 
As Europe emerges from the medieval period, the Jews pass more 
lod more emphatically into a special relation towards the govtrn- 
mtni. Instead of becoming a part of the general population, as 
b 
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Uie Jews had often been in the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era. they are thrust out of the general life into a distinct category. 
One has but to compare the Prayer for the Queen as it still appears 
in the Anglo- Jewish ritual with its form in the Book of Common 
Prayer. ' May the supreme King of kings," says the Jewish 
version, ' in His mercy put compassion into her heart and into the 
hearts of her counsellors and nobles, that they may deal kindly 
with us and with all Israel.' The modem Jew resents this 
language, but it cannot be denied that its medieval tone remains 
the keynote of millions of Jewish hvcs. In Russia to-day the 
Jews are subject to special, distinctive legislation, similar to that 
under which Jews groaned everywhere from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. At the moment of writing, news comes to 
hand of a promised amelioration of the circumstances of the 
Russian Jews. ' It is generally understood,' says the Odessa 
correspondent of the Daiiy News for July 4, 'that this latest 
reopening of the Russo-Hebrew question is chiefly due to the 
generous and sympathetic instincts of the young Empress.' Here, 
then, we have the old medieval position reproduced. The chattel 
of the ruler, the Jews had no room for hope but in the ruler's 
personal clemency and humanity. The fact that this state of things 
survived all over Europe up to the era of the French Revolution 
added to the circumstance that in the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries the Jews fell under a subservience to Rabbinical 
authority and custom which can only be described as medieval, 
rendered it impossible for me to confine my attention to the life 
of the Jews in the middle ages proper. Though, however, I have 
freely carried on the story in some direction to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, I have for the most part avoided 
details which belong to periods later than the fifteenth century. 
The great bulk of the material used is far older than this. Bui 
I hope that I shall be pardoned for sometimes passing the limits 
assigned by the most liberal interpretation to the expression 
■ Middle Ages.' 

Partly by good fortune, the Jews influenced European life in 
the middle ages proper, despite their exceptional treatment. The 
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yew 1491 was the very culminating point of the Renaissance. 
In 149a the expedition of Charles VIII to Naples opened Italy 
to French, Spanish, and German infiuences. But in the same 
year the Jews were also driven in lai^e numbers to the Italian 
tMxtsts, for 1492 by a strange coincidence saw at once some Jews 
steering Columbus to the New World across the ocean, and 
others cast adrift from their beloved Spain. How much these 
Spanish exiles did for the culture of Northern Europe has never 
yet been fully told. Baruch Spinoza was but the most eminent 
of many influential personalities. In England Jewish influence 
was spiritual, not personal. There were no Jews round the 
ubie of King James I's compilers of the Authorised Version, 
but David Kimchi was present in spirit. The influence of his 
Commentary on the Bible is evident on every page of that noble 
translation. 

It is more important to consider the position of the Jews in 
ihe earlier stages of the progress from old to new forms of life in 
Europe. That the Jews played a large part in the transmission of 
the Graeco- Arabic philosophy from Islam to Christianity is unani- 
mously admitted. Judaism here filled the mother's funcrion in 
seefcing to reconcile her two daughters in the spirit. We must 
speak less confidently of the Jewish influence on the great 
European Universities. But ifhile these remained cosmopolitan, 
as they did till the beginning of the fifteenth century, it is obvious 
that their doors were not closely shut against Jews and Jewish 
ideas. The older Universities were not created by clerics, though 
their charters were subsequenlly confirmed from Rome. ' To the 
Jews,' says Professor Andrew White in his recent Warfare of 
Srienee tii'/A T/ieoiogy {W. 33), 'is largely due the building up of 
the School of Salerno, which we find flourishing in the tenth 
century. . - - Still more important is the rise of the School of 
Montpcllier ; this was due almost entirely to Jewish physicians, 
and it developed medical studies to a yet higher point, doing 
much 10 create a medical profession worthy of the name through- 
out southern Europe.' Mr. Rashdall, on the other hand, in his 
Ufirversititi of Europe in the Afiddle Ages (i. 80), asserts that 
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Salerno was in iis origin, and long continued to be, entirely 
independent of Oriental influences. But Mr. Rashdall admits 
(ibid. p. 85) that 'by the beginning of the fourteenth century Arabic 
medicine (i.e. Jewish medicine) was everywhere in full possession 
of the Medical Faculties,' Nor was this restricted to Italy. Among 
the books prescribed in the Statute of the Faculty of Medicine of 
the Paris University, circ. 1270, were 'the works of the Jewish 
physician Isaac' (op. cit., i. 429). It is not easy for a layman 
to steer a safe course between these conflicting statements, but 
I cannot think that Mr. Rashdall has done justice to Jewish 
physicians when he dismisses their claims in these words : ' The 
most valuable Arabic contributions to medicine were chiefly in 
the region of Medical Botany. The Arabs added some new 
remedies to the medieval Pharmacopeia, but against iheir services 
in this respect must be set their extensive introduction of Astro- 
logical and Alchemistic fancies into the theory and practice of 
Medicine.' The researches of Dr. Steinschn eider, which seem to 
have been entirely overlooked by recent writers, would make one 
pause before accepting this sweeping indictment. If there was 
one characteristic excellence in Jewish medicine in the middle 
ages, it was precisely its dependence, not on authority or mystery, 
but on actual trial or experiment. 'Do not apply a remedy 
which thou hast not thoroughly tested,' wrote Judah Ibn Tibbon 
for his son's guidance in the twelfth century. Jewish doctors 
were placed under such strict and jealous surveillance that they 
urged one another 'never to use a cure the efficacy of which 
they could not prove by scientific reasons." The assertion that 
the great Jewish doctors of the middle ages were alchemists and 
astrologers is very far indeed from the truth. So imperfectly are 
the facts yet known with regard to Jewish scientists in the middle 
ages, that I feel convinced that further information will render it 
necessary to revise such strictures as I have made (on p. 334 
below) on the unscientific tastes of French Jews. Mr. C. Trice 
Martin, of the Record Office, informs me that he has found 
documents proving that Franco-Jewish doctors were in repute 
in England before the thirteenth century — a fact which implies 




more knowledge of medicine among French Jews than I have 
allowed for. 

I have written at some length on this subject, for it is obviously 
of great moment to realize how much or how little the European 
movements of the middle ages were affected by Jewish influences. 
It Kccms to me that far too slighting an attitude is now fashionable 
towards the function of intermediation. That the Jews were 
ihe great scientific, commercial, and philosophical intermediaries 
of the middle ages is not denied. But what is not usually 
admitted is, how much of progress consists simply in the trans- 
mission of ideas and the exchange of articles of commerce. Take 
the great medieval University of Paris. This became the home 
of Scholasticism, but, says Mr. Rashdnll (p. 354)1 ' Aristotle came 
to Paris in an orientalised dress.' The matter went far deeper 
than the dress, however. The intellectual movement in the 
maturity of the nations of Europe was everywhere preceded by 
i revolt against the Church. In France the revolt occurred in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and is associated with the 
.\lbigensi3n heresy. In England the fourteenth century saw ihe 
rise of I^llardism ; in Bohemia the real foundation of the great 
Prague University was connected, in the fifteenth century, with 
the reforms of the Hussites. Now the second of these movements 
was, from the theological point of view, undoubtedly a Judaic 
reaction. As to the first and third, it is sufficient to say that 
the ruling powers regarded the Jews as the fomentors of the 
movements, and paid them in bloody coin for their assumed 
participation. To assert for the Jews this claim.— that they were 
intermediaries of ideas as well as of commercial products 
I submit, to claim for them a great and not ignoble role. The 
old familiar notion that the medieval Jew was a ghoul solely 
occupied with usury and other blood-sucking pastimes, has been 
too often shattered lo need a word of further argument. The 
real services of Jews to commerce have, however, I hope been 
made a little clearer in the course of the present work. Those 
who would prefer to read some of ihe story in the work of 
a Christian writer may be recommended to B^darride's interesting 
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treatise on J^s /uifs en France, en Italie, et en Esfagne 
ed, 1861). 

Perhaps of more importance to the Jews themselves is the 
reverse phase of this relation. An explanation of certain defects 
of Jewish life is often sought in the superficial generalization that 
the Jews of the middle ages were what the middle ages made them. 
In truth the effect of external pressure was negative rather than 
positive. The Jews suffered more from the dispiriting calms of life 
within the ghetto than from the passionate stonns of death that 
raged without it. The anti-social crusade of the medieval Church 
against the Jews did more than slay its thousands. It deprived 
the Jews of the very conditions necessary for the full development 
of theit genius. The Jewish nature does not produce its rarest 
fruits in a Jewish environment. I am far from asserting that 
Judaism is a force so feeble that its children sink into decay so 
soon as they are robbed of the influence offerees foreign to itself. 
But it was ancient Alexandria that produced Philo, medieval 
Spain Maimonides, modern Amsterdam Spinoza. The ghetto 
had its freaks, but the men just named were not bom in ghettos. 
And how should it be otherwise? The Jew who should influence 
the world could not arise in the absence of a world to influence. 
You cannot tie a knot without a cord ; you cannot be an inter- 
mediary if you have no extremes to join. The Jewish genius is 
not of the kind that plants its seed, and leaves it for the silent 
centuries to assimilate it and mature its fruits. It needs living 
hearts for its soil, and the whole world is only wide enough to 
provide them. The defects of the Jewish character prove this as 
well as its virtues. Most of its defects are the result either of 
isolation, or of reaction after isolation. 

Jews themselves are rather weary of the discovery that there 
nevertheless was life within the walls of the ghettos ; life with 
ideals and aspirations ; with passions, and even human nature. 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, four centuries before Shakespeare, protested 
that a Jew has eyes ; but somehow it has needed Mr. Zangwill to 
rediscover this for the English world. I confess that in this book 
I have ventured to take so much for granted. Mr. Zangwill's real 
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discovery is not that there was life, but that there was ini with an 
life. It is true that the Jewish mind does not reach its jst in the 
a narrow environment, but it does reach its most chai 
Several times in the course of this work the familiar coijtrasl has 
been drawn between the Jews of Spain and those of Itforlhern 
Europe, mostly to the advantage of the former. B^,t it i 
a striking fact that the ' German ' Jews, more characteristically 
Jewish than their Spanish brethren, ended by gaining cori.ol of the 
whole of European Judaism. The Jewish schools in ti.e Rhineland 
flourished not, as in Moorish Spain, in imitation of neighbouring 
ilium inaiion, but in contrast to surrounding obscurantism. 
There was no Christian University in Germany till the middle of 
Uic fourteenth century, but the Rtiinelands had what were prac- 
iirally Jewish Universities in the era of the first Crusade, 
Northern Europe generally an age of friars succeeded an age of 
monks, and this further made Judaism more Jewish, For the 
fnars rendered splendid services to education, but their interest 
in education was not intellectual. It was purely religious ; it was 
a means to an end. Hence the very friars who helped Christian 
Europe to the Universities drove the Jews into ghettos, in the 
hopes of securing for the first, and torturing from the latter, 
a sa^-ing belief in the dogmas of the Church. The cosmo- 
politanism of the older European Universities of Bologna and 
Paris might have resisted this narrowing of the University ideal, 
but in the fifteenth century a provincial spirit grew in ?Lurope, and 
the result was— national Universities. The brilliant intellectual 
promise of the twelfth century renaissance fell before the influence 
of the friars and of the national erections which replaced feudalism. 
There were no crowds of foreign students at Bologna and Paris in 
the fifteenth century, as there had been in the more illustrious 
youth of those centres of medieval learning. If feudalism had 
IK> obvious place for the Jews, the nationalism of the fifteenth 
century had no place at all for them. The nineteenth century 
bu teen a new reaction towards local patriotisms, and the intense 
tcmtortal nationalism of to-day once more protests against the 
ponibiltly of the assimilation of di6«reiit races into one nationality. 
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treatise oi^odeni anti-Semitism— fanned no doubt by certain 
ed,, 1 86 1 ).<g„jstj failings, but fuelled by the provincial fifteenth 
ftnception of what a nation means. 
The effect of this on the Jews was obvious. Great religious 
movements, or at least new aspects of old ones, distinguished 
Jewish life, but these influenced only the Jews themselves, not 
the world at large. Mr. Schechler, in his Studies in Judaism, has 
recently proved that the religions horizon of the Jews was a very 
wide one .n the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is 
curious that the movements which Mr. Schechtet describes all 
emanated from the ' German " Jews : from Jews who were not 
uninfluenced by foreign ideas, but who were not moved or 
dominated by them. The original thought of these Jews was 
born with them; but it did not take to travelling. In brief, 
Judaism, with no hope and no dream of territorial nationalism, 
nationalized itself. I confess that when I undertook to write 
of Jewish life in the middle ages, I did so under the im- 
pression that Jewish life was everywhere more or less similar, 
and that it would be possible to present a generic image of it. 
Deeper research has completely dispelled this belief. Possibly 
the reader may note with disappointment that my book reveals 
no central principle, that it is a survey less of Jewish life 
than of Jewish lives. What misled me into attempting the 
impossible task of which this work is the result was my 
perception that, since the fifteenth century, Judaism has worn 
the same family face all over Europe. But in the middle 
ages this was certainly not the case. Judaism, I repeat, became 
nationalized by the fall of feudalism and the rise of the ghettos. 
The superficial appearance of a national entity has, I fear, 
originated the movement now popular with some modern Jews 
in favour of creating a Jewish state, politically independent and 
perhaps religiously homogeneous. I speak regretfully, because 
one does not like to see enthusiasm wasted over a conception 
which has no roots in the past and no fruits to offer for the future. 
The idealized love of Zion which grew up in the middle ages had 
n whatever with this process of nationalization through 
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which Judaism passed. Still less vas it connected with an 
aspiration for religious homogeneiiy which did not exist in the 
middle ages, and is not likely to survive in Judaism now that it 
has once more become denationalized. National aspirations are 
nursed by persecution, but the medieval longing for the Holy 
idod grew up not in persecution, but in the sunshine of literature. 
The Spanish- Jewish poet, to use Heine's famous figure, came to 
love Jerusalem as the medieval troubadour loved his lady, and 
the love grew with the lays. Jehuda Halevi uses the very 
bnguage of medieval love in this passionate address to his 
'noe-begone darling.' 
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The same Jehuda Halevi who sings thus, declared that Israel 
was to the nations as the heart to the body — not a nation of the 
nations, but a vitalizing element to them all. 

The change in point of view between Jewish life in the middle 
ages and in the sixteenth century is well represented in a curious 
literary phenomenon, viz. the Rabbinical correspondence. If my 
book be found to possess any originality, it wilt, I venture to 
thinic, be due to the extensive use I have made of the facts 
revealed in the Responsa literature. The Geonim of Persia who 
swayed Judaism during the seventh to the eleventh centuries, and 
their spiritual successors the Rabbis of North Africa and Spain, 
earned on a world-wide correspondence. The Answers which they 
made to questions addressed to them constitute one of the most 
fertile sources of information for Jewish life in the middle ages, 
1 have explained in a prefatory note to the first Index Ihe use 
which I have made of these Rabbinical Responses, but a word or 
two may here be added in illustration of what precedes. The J 
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Responses of the later French and German Jews are 
local. Meir of Rothenburg was probably a greater man with a 
greater mind than some of his Spanish contemporaries, but (he 
latter corresponded with a far wider circle of Jews. True, the codi- 
fication of Jewish law was inaugurated by Spanish Jews in the 
'golden age,' but the Code which finally became the accepted 
guide of Judaism was the work, of the sixteenth century. Codi- 
fication implies the suppression of local variation, but in the 
Responsa of the later French and German Rabbis there is already 
far less heterogeneity of habits than in the Responsa of the 
Spanish Jews, and certainly of the Geonim, And this is quite 
natural. If your horizon is narrow, you regard your own conduct 
as the only normal or praiseworthy scheme of life. Hence, with- 
out any conscious resolve to suppress varying customs, these were 
as a matter of fact much contracted by the local tendencies of the 
great French Rabbis who became the authority for all Judaism 
from the fourteenth century onwards. After the end of the 
twelfth century, even the Spanish Jews relied on their German 
brethren for guidance in the Talmud. Before, however, a tem- 
porary phase of rigidity set in, an era of dissolution intervened. 
At the end of the fifteenth century local custom was in a very 
chaotic condition among the Jews, and 1 have attempted to 
describe some of the disorganizing effects of it on p- i6o below. 
Joseph Caro's Code came at an opportune moment. The 
Shukkan Aruch had the good fortune to be written in the age 
of printing. Compiled in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
this Code was printed within a decade of its completion and 
revision by the author. It stimulated that uniformity of religious 
and social life which was being slowly produced by the German 
school of Rabbis in earlier centuries. I say social as well as 
religious uniformity, for the age of the ghettos was the age in 
which Jewish law most strongly regulated Jewish life. We sec 
in modem limes what some Jews bmentingty call a recru- 
descence of the old chaos, but what is in reality a return to 
the old cosmopolitanism. It is a process of denationalizing 
Judaism as a whole in proportion to the nationalization of various 
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groups of Jews in the local patriotisms of the world. It is a 
completely natural process, though its excesses be unnatural, 
and, to close with a paradox, if not medieval, it strikes the 
same note of freedom which sounded through the Judaism of 
the middle ages. This freedom is quite consistent with devo- 
tion to the same great ideals, for heterogeneity is the first mark 
of universalism. 



■ JEWISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
B AGES. 

^^^H CHAPTER H 

^^^^^^ THE CENTRE OF SOCIAL LIFE. 

The medieval life of the Jews had for its centre the 
synagogue. The concentration of the Jewish populations 
into separate quarters of Christian and Moslem towns 
was initially an accident of Jewish communal life. The 
Jewish quarter seems to have grown up round the syna- , 
gogue, which was thus the centre of Jewish life, locally 
as well as religiously. 

This concentration round the synagogue may be noted in 
the social as well as in the material life of the middle ages. 
The ^nagogue tended, with ever-increasing rapidity, to 
absorb and to develop the social life of the community, both 
when Jews enjoyed free intercourse with their neighbours of 
other faiths, and when this intercourse was restricted to the 
narrowest possible bounds. It was the political emancipa- 
tion. which the close of the eighteenth century witnessed, 
■that first loosened the hold of the synagogue on Jewish 
Bfe. Emancipation so changed the complexion of that life 
^Uiat the Jewish middle ages cannot be considered to have 
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The medieval life of the Jews had for its cenli 
synagogue. The concentration of the Jewish populati 
into separate quarters of Christian and Moslem 
was iniliaily an accident of Jewish communal life. The 
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gogue, which was thus the centre of Jewish life, locally 
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ended until the French Revolution was well in sight. But 
throughout the middle ages proper the synagogue held 
undisputed sway in all the concerns of Jews. Nor was 
this absorption a new phenomenon. Already in Judca 
the Temple had assumed some social functions. The 
tendency first reveals itself amid the enthusiasm of the 
Maccabean revival, when the Jews felt drawn to the house 
of prayer for social as well as for religious communion. 
The Temple itself became the scene of some festal 
gatherings which were only in a secondary sense religious 
in character'. Political meetings were held within its 
precincts^. Its courts resounded on occasion with cries 
for the redress of grievances ^. King and Rabbi alike 
addressed the assembled Israelites under the Colonnade, 
which was joined to the Temple by a bridge *. 

The synagogue in the middle ages filled a place at once 
larger and smaller than the Temple. In the middle ages 
politics only rarely invaded the synagogue. Bad govern- 
ment, in the Jewish view, was incompatible with the 
kingdom of God *, but the Jews learned from bitter ex- 
perience that they must often render unto Caesar the 
things that were God's. The Jews of the middle ages 
may have been alive to the current corruption, but they 
readily administered the public trusts which were some- 
times committed to their care. Though they doubtless 
used their power at times to the advantage of their co-reli- 
gtonists, the Jewish holders of financial offices enjoyed 
a high, if rather " unpopular,' reputation for fidelity to their 
royal employers. Their honesty, as well as their amena- 
bility to kingly pressure, may be inferred from the 

■jDMphiu, K'ara. V. 5. • ITara, 1. ao. ^ Wars.M- u ' H'an, II. 16. 
' Sec S. Schechter, /raw* Qnarlitfy Rtvitw, vii. p. sog. 
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frequency which they were entrusted with confidential posts 
m Spain and Italy. But the despotic government of the 
middle ages entailed an insecurity of political status which 
prevented Jews from participating much in the discussion 
of public affairs. The Jews gained nothing and lost much 
by their courageous partisanship of Don Pedro of Castile 
against his half-brother Henry de Trastamara (i3,';o-i369)'. 
Santob de Carrion, a Jewish troubadour of that age, com- 
piled moral and political maxims for the king, but such 
an incident could hardly be paralleled. The Jews, on 
the other hand, frequently joined the general population 
in patriotic movements ; but beyond the regular recita- 
tion of a prayer for the sovereign ^. politics were excluded 
from the liturgy. Occasionally, special prayers were 
inserted which involved a partisan attitude on ques- 
tions of the day. Thus in 1 1 88 the Jews of Canterbury 
prayed for the monks as against the archbishop in a local 
disputed At a much later date, the Jews of Rome erected 
i trophy in front of one of their synagogues in honour of 
the temporary establishment of a republican government *. 

Such instances of political partisanship finding expression 
in the synagogue were rare in the middle ages, for even 
trader the most favourable circumstances the Jews were 
subject to sudden and sweeping changes in their relations 
to the government. But it would be an error to suppose 
ihal this fact carried with it as a corollary the exclusion 
from the synagogue of wide and comprehensive social 
ioterests. The seventeenth was the gloomiest century in the 

' SeKCT>.r:li.Haloeyv/lhtJtws{ZDz.KT»M.\ IV, ch. iv, 
• Cf Philo, /Voce. % 7. 

' J. Jacobs, Jtwa o/Angrvin Ettgland, p. 93. 
' Berliner, Srscliulilt dtrjudttt in Horn, 11. ii. p. lao. 
B % 
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pre-emancipation histor>' of the Jews, but until the b^nnii^ 
of the sixteenth century they were never for long cut off from 
the common life around them. Nay, their interests were 
wider than those of their environment, for they had the 
exceptional interest of a common religion destitute of 
a political centre. It is hard to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this factor in moulding Jewish life. Thus was 
begotten that cosmopolitanism which broke through the 
walls of the ghettos, and prevented the life passed within 
them from ever becoming quite narrow or sordid. 

It was the synagogue that made this influence effective. 
Owing to the love of travel innate in the Jewish con- 
sciousness and stimulated by repeated expulsions, the Jew 
of many an isolated place became familiar with the manners 
of foreign co-religionists who would find their way to 
the local synagogues. The vehicles of this moral traffic 
were travelling preachers and teachers, bringing new 
ideas and quaint information as to passing events ; 
beggar-students who, when the conquering Moslems, and 
later on the Christian Crusaders, demolished the schools 
in one town, found their way to other schools of repute 
whereat to continue their studies ; merchants and artisans 
who plodded many a weary mile in search of work '. and 
brought with them new fashions and new handicrafts ; 
strolling cantors who would be hailed by the many for 
their new hymns and new tunes; pious pilgrims who had 
set out from home for the Holy Land with but a hazy 
perception of the length and difficulty of their proposed 
journey, but imbued with a rich fund of enthusiasm 
idealized and communicable; professional wayfarers, who 
would bring, by word of mouth or by letter, the moral 




infiuencc of great Rabbinical authorities, who, with no 
organized power outside their own local congregations, 
yet imparted their inspiration to a widespread circle, 
centering now in Babylon, now in Cordova, at one time 
in Cairo, at another in the Rhine country ; excited mystics 
who carried confused but rousing tales of the wondrous 
doings of ever- new claimants to the Messiahahip, and fanned 
that smouldering dream of an ideal future which brightened 
the present hideous reality and made it tolerable. 

Thus Jewish life was not narrow, though its locale was 
limited. As a legalized institution the ghetto itself was 
unknown till the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Venetian and Roman ghettos being erected almost con- 
temporaneously at that period. Hence the predominance 
of the synag(^e in medieval Judaism cannot be alto- 
gether attributed to the isolation of Jews from the social 
life of their contemporaries. There were, indeed, influences 
enough at work to drive the Jews from the world. For 
centuries they were legally barred from professional careers 
and honourable trades, though individual Jews contrived 
to overleap the barriers ; they were forced to become 
usurers, though at first fully conscious of the obloquy 
attaching to a traffic banned by the Church and despised 
by the men of honour of all peoples in all ages. The 
cruellest result which persecution worked was to produce 
insensibility to this obloquy on the part of many Israelites. 
But all these attempts to isolate the Jews from the rest 
of mankind only partially succeeded. Even when the 
persistent efforts of Innocent III had spent themselves in 
branding the Jews as a race outside the pale of humanity, 
when the Inquisition had done its worst, when the Black 
Death had spread its baleful cloud between Jew and 
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Gentile, still the former shared something of the general 
life. In Spain and Italy this participation is most clearly 
marked, but until the sixteenth century the Jews were 
nowhere entirely divorced from the ordinary national life. 

But this general life lacked centralization. This state- 
ment may be illustrated by the phenomenon that no 
country in the middle ages possessed a national drama. 
National drama needs a national centre, and not even the 
concent rat in^T genius of a Charles the Great could bring 
homogeneity into the heterogeneous mass over which he 
ruled. This lack of a common basis for national life 
became more marked when feudalism and chivalry fell. 
The seething thirteenth and fourteenth centuries show us 
national life in the making, not national life made. The 
Crescent and the Cross had not yet divided the civilized 
world between them. Until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Jews were hardly subjected to those deep-cut 
national prejudices which thenceforward barred them from 
the world until the era of the French Revolution. The 
only serious exclusion that the Jews suffered occurred at 
the Renaissance. Except in Italy the Jews shared little of 
the elevating effects which the Renaissance produced. The 
causes of this anomaly will be examined hereafter, but in the 
middle ages proper, Jewish life, with all the innate 'pro- 
vincialism ' from which it has never, in all its long and 
chequered history, contrived to free itself, was freshened 
and affected by every influence of the time, and the Syna- 
gogue, like the Church, attracted to itself and focussed 
these influences, providing a centre which the ordinary life 
of the nations failed to create. 

The life within the synagogue reflected the social life 
of the Jews in all its essential features. In northern and 
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ccnlral Europe, no pursuit or interest was honourable, in 
the synagogue as in the church, unless it had some religioua 
flavouring. The liturgy of the synagogue created social 
custom, and the reaction of the latter on the former was at 
least equally great. Amid a world in which might was right, 
the Jews learned from their common oppression to respect 
each other's rights. Any Jew who conceived that he had 
a grievance against his fellow had the privilege to interrupt 
the synagogue service until he had gained a public promise 
of redress '. Naturally this privilege was open to abuse, 
and the right was restricted and eventually suppressed '*. 

Whether the synagogue was the scene of flagellations for 
offences against the moral and religious codes is open to 
question. Probably this punishment was inflicted in the 
synagogue precincts, and the statements that the apostles 
were liable to be 'beaten in the synagogues^' may be 
literally true. It is certain that in the early middle ages 
flagellation took place in the Beth Din (Jewish Court of 
Justice)*, but on the day preceding the Great Fast a sym- 
bolical scoui^ing was*, and even is, usual in the synagogue 
itself. When Uriel Acosta did penance in Amsterdam 
in 1633 he was publicly flogged in the synagogue, but in 
a retired corner, not on the central platform. As the 
culprit always had to strip to the waist, it was probably 
regarded as indecorous to execute the sentence coram 
populo. It was thought no irreverence, however, to use the 
synagogue for alt kinds of announcements concerning the 
just payment of dues. 

' Kolbo, cd. Rimini, fol. 134 a, j rl6. 

* See the quotitions in CUdemann's QuiUmxhriJlin, p. 85, 

* Hitlhevf JL I^, Mark liii. 9. Cf. Vilringa, Di Synagoga, p. 768. 

* Mailer, Indtx \Mafltack\ lo Ikt Resfonsa o/lhi Geomm, p. 193. 

* Hahuil, lection on Day of AtontnuHl, 
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So fully was this fact understood by the governments 
of Europe that it was occasionally utilized for their own 
purposes. In the thirteenth century, for instance, the 
English Government compelled the Jews to announce in 
their synag<^ues quittances of debts owing by Christians. 
In Spain, by the Castilian Code of I3I2, Jews were in 
certain cases, in which stolen apparel and furniture had 
been pledged with them by Cljristians, to swear on oath 
in synagogue that the transaction had been honest in in- 
tention '. The ordinary Spaniard made public proclama- 
tions of this nature, not in church but in the squares and 
market-places *. In Rome, at a later date, it seems that 
a list of articles stolen during the year was read out on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement to warn Jews against 
buying or in any way dealing with the stolen goods ^ But 
the voluntary announcements of this kind were at least 
as numerous as the enforced. The inter- communal orgam'- 
zation, which will be described in another chapter, required 
the periodical proclamation in synagogue of the Tekanoth, 
or Ordinances, which everywhere regulated the moral and 
social no less than the religious life of the Jews. 

It was an ancient custom i n several places for the Shamash 
or verger to announce every Saturday the results of law-suits, 
and to inform the congregation that certain properties were 
in the market *. The Jews did not exclude their every-day 

' On the other hand the Cortes of Tarragona jn 1334 enacted : ' The o«lh 
is not to be taken in the synagogue or a privale place, but in a court of 
Juslice, or the place where oaths arc administered to Cliristians.' 

' tindo, p. iiB. 

' Berliner, op. cit, ii. (a), p. aoa. 

* Chayitn Bcnvenisle in his RtjpoHsa, { 16, calls it ' an old custom.* 
R. David Ahi Zimn (Radbnz) found the custom estahlishcd in North Africa, 
but he suppressed the announcement of sales on Sabbath (Neiibauer, Mtdinvl 
Jim'th CMroniclts, I p. 158). Cf, Isaac b. Sheshet, Rts/vnsa. $ 388. 
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[fc from the sphere of religion, and felt rather that their 
buaness was hallowed by its association with the synagc^e 
than that the synagogue was degraded by the intrusion of 
worldly concerns. The following incident is typical '. 
Rabbi Meir Halevi of Vienna once had to deal with a Jew 
who showed a disposition to go back on a business bargain 
which he had only verbally assented to. This fourteenth- 
century Rabbi privately remonstrated with the delinquent, 
but finding him still contumelious, ordered the officiating 
Reader to make the following public announcement in the 
synag<^ue: 'Hear ail present, that A. B, refuses to abide 
by his word, given under such and such circumstances; 
thereby he has excited the displeasure of the Rabbis and is 
unworthy to be regarded as a member of the congregation 
of Israel, to whom dishonesty and falsehood arc an abomi- 
nation, but A. B. b a liar and a deceiver.' The same moral 
sensitiveness is manifested in a large class of synagc^ue 
announcements, the introduction of which must have begun 
in the earlier middle ages, though the traces of their 
existence become more obvious as the eighteenth century 
approaches. The compulsory institution at Rome of an 
innnal proclamation of stolen goods is less important than 
the voluntary custom to the same effect which prevailed 
somewhat later in Frankfort^. The ' Schulklopfer,' an 
official of whom more will be said hereafter, took his stand 
fore the ark, proclaimed thai certain articles had been 
ilcn or lost, and solemnly ordered that any worshipper who 
anything of the property must give instant information 
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to the authorities. Lost articles were publicly ( 
synagogue, and a threat of excommunication hung over all 
who withheld information'. There is evidence of an earlier 
custom due to an even higher sense of honesty. At the 
end of the thirteenth century it was necessary for a man 
who was about to leave any town in Italy, to publicly 
announce in synagogue that he was leaving, and to invite 
those who had claims against him to proffer them^. Money 
disputes were similarly dealt with. Any individual might 
rise in his place in synagogue and call upon the congregants 
to come forward with evidence on his behalf^. It will be 
more convenient, however, to deal with other examples of 
these synagogue regulations in another connexion, for they 
belong to the communal organization. Only one other 
instance will be quoted, because it relates to a custom still 
prevalent in some Jewish congregations*. 'In our place, 
when a man wishes to sell any land, a proclamation is made 
in the synagogue three times : " Whoever has any claim on 
this land must lay his claim before the Rabbinical tribunal 
(Beth Din)." Hereafter, no claim is admitted, and a record 
of the threefold proclamation in synagogue is inserted in 
the deed of sale.' 

It will easily be inferred that the synagogue was freely 
used to enforce obedience to other aspects of the moral law 
than strict commercial honesty. The conjugal rights of 
husbands ^ the prerogatives of fathers with regard to their 
daughters' marriages, and their claims on their sons' 
obedience*, the duty of women to observe the laws of 

' Maharil, section on Tin Days oj Pnilma. Cf. Shulcluiii Aruch, CAosfan 
MiApal, \ 367. ' Tashbau, Risponsa, J, \ 11, ant] iii. { 031. 

• Shulchan Aruch, ibid. % 38. 

' RmjAodhi, Har Hakarmcl, CAiuAfM ^fi'sA/nf, } 19. ' Taabbala.ii. 173. 

* A very old custom. See Buber's TaH<kiitrm, p. tt. 
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Iity'. the obligation to make an honest estimate of one's 
ome in paying the communal taxes ^ which were rated at 
various percentages, the recital of a special benediction for 
those who never used bad language nor gossiped during 
praj-er' — these are a few instances culled from many in 
which the synagogue was made a powerful lever to elevate 
ihe social morality of the people. 

This desirable end was attained with conspicuous success 
by another feature of the Jewish medieval life. Every Jew 
found his joy and his sorrow in all Jews' joys and sorrows. 
He took a personal interest in the family life of the com- 
munity, for the community was in a very real sense of the 
word one united and rather inquisitive family. This may 
be illustrated from an old eastern Jewish custom which had 
already become stereotyped in Europe by the eleventh 
century*. On the Sabbath following a wedding, the bride- 
groom attended synagogue accompanied by a concourse of 
friends. He ascended the reading-desk during the recitation 
of the weekly portion of the Pentateuch, and as he walked 
from his place the assembled worshippers, whether related 
to him or not, broke forth into gleeful Hebrew songs 
expressing a fourfold greeting in the name of God, the Law, 
the Rabbis, and the people. One such poem — and it is only 
an average instance— concludes with these lines '":— 
Rejoice, O Bridegroom, in Ihe wife of thy youlli, thy 
t^ tby heutt be merry now and when [iiou shall gro 
Sou to Ihy sons shale thou see, thine old age's crowi 
Sons who shall prosper siid work in place of their pic 
Thy days in good shall he spent, thy years in pleasan 

' Haimonidcs, RtsfioKsa, % 149. 

' a. eh. xviL below. 

' Wonns, P-ntas. Stejnvish ChromcU, 1850, p, iB. 

' Mathtor Vitry. p 596. 

' UoHalsschnft far Gescli. 11. Ifissm. d. Judntlh., kxij 
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FlowFth thy peace as n stream, risetli thy wort)i us its w 
For Peace shall be found in thy home, Rest shall abide il 
Blessed be each day's wnrk, blessed be thine all, 
And thy bliss this assembly shall share, happy in thcc. 
By grace of us all nsccnd, thou and thy goodly company 
Rise we, too, to our feel, lovingly to greet thee; 
One hope is now in all hearts, one prayer we utter. 
Blessed be thy coming in, blessed be thy going forth. 

It would need a vety long chapter to collect anything 
like a complete list of the synagogal gaieties which accom- 
panied a wedding. The presence of a bridegroom was 
sufficient to cause the excision from the daily prayer of the 
passages associated with sorrow. The ceremony of cir- 
cumcision was another occasion on which the community 
shared a private joy. So, too, private sorrows were shared, 
and a mourner would come to synagogue and be received 
with formal expressions of sympathy. So acutely did all 
feel every man's grief, that many objected to the recital of 
prayers for the sick on the Sabbath, lest the congregation 
be moved to tears on a day which should be all joy '. For 
a similar reason no liesped, or eulogy of a deceased worthy, 
was allowed on the Sabbath day. Much sympathy was 
shown to penitent apostates, and the road back to Judaism 
was always made easy in the middle ages by the Jews, 
despite that they knew full well the risks which their 
conduct submitted them to of wholesale persecution and 
possibly martyrdom. In this respect considerable advance, 
in point of generous forgetfulness, may be detected as the 
middle ages advance ^ for, somewhat earlier, the resentment 
against returned apostates was unworthily severe'. Reverts, 
at all events in the later middle ages, were admitted to 



' Talmud, Sabbath, ch. i, 
' Cf. particularly RtspoH. 
• MQller, Mafitath, p. 8. 
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synagc^ue honours', and though little countenance was 
shown to the victims of communal excommunication, 
though no one would come within four paces of them, yet, 
even in the older and more severe days, they were per- 
mitted to attend public worship^, the rite of the Abrahamic 
covenant was allowed to their infant sons, and they them- 
selves were buried with sacred rites, but stones were placed 
on their coffins^. 

That the communal grief as well as the communal 
on historical anniversaries should lead to outbursts 
of poignant lamentation or of unbounded merriment 
goes without saying. Local fasts and feasts, which were 
not uncommon in the middle ages, perhaps supplied that 
political element which the Jewish life lacked, for these 
celebrations mostly turned on events connected with the 
local politics in so far as they affected the Jews. More 
pathetic than the fasts themselves were the martyrologies 
and elegies recited in the synagogue *. These sad records 
arc scattered over the medieval history of the Jews with an 
all too lavish hand ; persecution and cruelty, even unto 
death, knew no bounds of time or place. But the recital of 
these elegies generated heroic endurance in the worshipper's 
mind rather than vindictivencss ; they were a call to courage 
and devotion, and if they appealed to God for revenge, the 
revenge was idealized almost as much as were the sorrows 
that demanded it. 



' Rtspensa. Chacham Zebi. $ iia. 

* CC UQller. Mafttath. p. aBi. 

' The last custom was Bbolished in the middle ages, but was prevalent ii 
lh« tenth century. Cf. Sliaart Tn/mlia, § 41. 

• Zuni, Dh iynagogali Potsir dis JVilltfaltrrr, chapter on LtidtH. Ai 
Engl, tnns of ibil chapter appeirrd in Fubl. of the Soc. of Heb. Literature, 

, ?wt 1, 1873. 
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In The Centre of Social Life. ^^| 

Thy son once more sold, ^H 

Redeem him. bring Thou relief! ^^^| 

In mercy say again: My son, ^H 

I know, I know thy grief. ^H 

Sometimes the cry for vengeance is harsher than thb, but^i 
the Jewish poets of the middle ages would have been less 
than men had they been able to look on unmoved at the 
murderous attacks from which even the synagt^ue itself 
could not protect her sons. Yet these laments were 
elevating and ennobling. They moved ordinary men and 
women to play the parts of heroes; they made devoted 
priests of them^ ready to sacrifice their children to save 
them from apostasy ; they inspired them with courage to 
endure all things for that which they held more precious 
than all things. 

By sorrow's yoke distressed, ^^H 

More joy from Him I gain ^H 

Than if rewards of men ^^H 

Were glittering on my breast'. ^^^ 

A martyr's widow usually remained faithful to his memory : 
indeed, the re-marriage of such a woman would have 
outraged the public opinion of any Jewish community ii 
the middle ages. 



' Zuni, DU synagogalt Patsk dts JUil/tlaltm, loc 
' The father? are often compared to priests in tl 
' Zunz. ibid. 




The attitude of the medieval Jew towards his House of 
God was characteristic of his attitude towards life. Though 
the Jew and the Greek g;ave very different expressions to 
the conception, the Jew shared with the Greek a belief 
in the essential unity of life amidst its detailed obligations. 
It is not enough to say that the Jew's religion absorbed 
his life, for in quite as real a sense his life absorbed his 
religion. Hence the synagogue was not a mere place in 
which he prayed, it was a place in which he lived ; and 
just as life has its earnest and its frivolous moments, so the 
Jew in synagogue was at times rigorously reverent and at 
others quite at his ease. In this respect no doubt the 
medieval Church agreed with the Synagogue. ' Be one of 
the first in synagogue/ writes a fourteenth-century Jew in 
his last testament to his children, 'Do not speak during 
pra>'cr3, but repeat the responses, and after the service do 
acts of kindness. . . . Wash me clean, comb my hair as in 
my lifetime, in order that I may go clean to my eternal 
resting-place, just as I used to go every Sabbath evening to 
the synagogue'.' This writer's sensitiveness was by i 
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Life in ike Synagogue. 

means exceptional. Medieval Europe was insanitary and 
dirty, and the Jewish quarters were in many respects the 
dirtiest. Epidemics made havoc in the Jewries just as 
they did in the other parts of the towns. The ghetto 
streets were the narrowest in the narrow towns of the middle 
ages. But all these disadvantages were to a large extent 
balanced by a strong sense of personal dignity. It was not 
until three centuries of life in the ghettos had made their 
Jewish inhabitants callous to the demands of fashion, 
indifferent to their personal appearance, careless in their 
speech and general bearing, that this old characteristic of 
the Jews ceased to distinguish them. In the middle ages, 
however, the Jews justly prided themselves on their regard 
for the amenities of cleanly living and gentle mannerliness '. 
This cleanliness in person and speech, this — unique for 
its age — complete sense of personal dignity, was a direct 
consequence of the religion, and it was the synagogue 
again which enforced a valuable social influence. Cleanly 
habits were in fact codified, and, as we shall see in a later 
chapter, the medieval code-books of the Jewish religion 
contain a systematized scheme of etiquette, of cleanly 
custom and of good taste. The codification of these habits 
had the evil effect of reducing them to a formality, and 
later on even the ritual hand-washing, essential in many 
Jewish ceremonies, became a perfunctory rite, compatible 
with much personal unclean I iness. But in the middle ages 
this was not yet the case. A quaint detail or two must 
suffice here. Jacob Molin ^ had a bag suspended on the 



■ Jews needed the apccjol sanction of Rabbis to pcnnit them to dren 
inelegantly even while travelling. Thus Maharil advises such a courae to 
avoid temptation to robbers. Cf. ch. xv. below. 

' Maiiaril. 



Dressing for Prayer. 17 

wall near his seat in synagogue, containing 2 pocket- 
handkerchief for use during prayer, an article of attire 
unknown in the ordinary life of the middle ages. A me- 
dieval Jew had, as already remarked, a special synagt^ue 
coat, called in some parts a Sarabal*. It was a tunic 
which hung down from the neck, and formed part of 
the gifts bestowed by parents on their sons when 
the latter married. Gloves were forbidden in prayer 
because humility was essential to a proper devotional 
demeanour, and much vexing of spirit was caused by 
young men and old who would carry walking-sticks w 
them to synagc^e -. There was an iron scraper at the 
synagogue doors so that worshippers might wipe their feet 
on entering. Indeed, special synagogue shoes were dt 
rigufur, for a regard to decent foot-gear was a very old 
Jewish characteristic. He who yawned in synagogue or 
during prayers was ordered to place his hand in front of 
his mouth ^. Men did not go to synagogue with the small 
cap worn in the house, but changed it for a more costly o 

With regard to the feet, it was customary to pray bare- 
footed or in list slippers on the ninth of Ah or on the 
Day of Atonement, on the ' eve ' of which many passed the 
night in the synagogue. Talmud students in the thirteenth 
century often went barefooted in the streets * — from poverty, 
however, rather than from piety ; but there are indications 
that in the East jews habitually prayed with bare feet. 
At all events the wooden sandals of the fifteenth century in 

■ For B full ucounl of this bce Joseph Nordlingen i Hahii > Yoai/Omtts, 
(3. The term itself occun ilready in the Talmud. 

' Ibid. S 16- There wbi ■ Tulmudic prohibition against appearing on 
Temple Motitil with suff and girdle. 

' A Talmudic custom. Cf. Or Zanta. i. p. 37. 

* Codcinann, i. p. 83. 




Lift in the Synagogue. 

Germany were forbidden except to keep the feet clean, and 
in some places Jewish worshippers were forced to leave 
their shoes in the vestibule before entering the House of 
God, under penalty of excommunication. From reverential 
motives a space was left unpainted on the wall facing the 
synagogue door, to recall the glory of Zion trailing in the 
dust '. In many private homes a similar custom prevailed. 
But there was another motive at the back of the prohibi- 
tion against a few worshippers using cushioned seats while the 
others sat on the bare wood. ' It is unseemly to make such 
distinctions, but the whole congregation may use cushions^.' 
So, too, we find whole congregations denying themselves 
the luxury of wearing the Sargefios — or white surplice — on 
the Day of Atonement, for fear of putting to the blush 
the poor who were unable to provide themselves with 
the attire. This regard for the feelings of the poor was 
extended to the unlearned. In Palestine the worshipper 
who was called to the Law read his section from the scroll. 
But very early there were many Jews who were unable to 
do this, and though the practice continued in force right 
through the middle ages, it had already been modified in 
Babj'ton, where the Chasan, or officiating reader, always 
helped in the reading whether the individual were learned 
or not * in order to avoid putting the unlearned to the blush. 
There is indeed some evidence that the general level of 
Hebrew knowledge among Jews was higher in the middle 
ages than it is to-day. There were more professed students 
of Hebrew, but some of the general Jewish public seem 
to have been unable to understand any but the most 
familiar prayers*. 

' yow rpf, % 893. ' Ri^ofoa o( 0KOT\\m, ed. Molicr. { 106. 

' Mollcr, ChilUf Minhasim, | 47. ' See Machaor yHty. p. 1. 
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To these details must be added the general principle that 
in the synagogue the worshipper was to be at his best, 
dignified, simple-hearted, respectful, and attentive. But 
the inroad of the wider conception of the functions of the 
synagogue, to which allusion has already been made, 
inevitably produced breaches of decorum, which, however, 
were rot tolerated without vigorous and often effective 
protest. To some extent the more educated classes were 
to blame. The Rabbis themselves were not regular atten- 
dants at public worship, and only preached at rare intervals'. 
This was due to their habit of holding semi-public services 
in their own houses, primarily for the special benefit of their 
pupils. But the custom of praying at home naturally led 
to late arrival at synag<^e, or total abstinence from it. 

Attendance at synagogue was enforced by penalties in 
some places', but they were ineffective in preventing late 
arrival. When there, learned men would often prove inat- 
tentive, for they had already prayed, and they would while 
away the time over their learned books while the Chamn 
trilled his airs^ It was not unusual for the whole con- 
gregation to talk while the Precentor sang or read the 
Pentateuch *, or, what must have been equally disturbing 
to decorum, the worshippers recited their prayers aloud, 
going their own way while the Precentor went his. Pray- 
ing aloud was a long-standing grievance of the synagogue 
authorities^ and has never been quite eradicated. Coming 
ViXit was a source of disturbance which it was also hard to 

' Giidcminn, iii, p. 49. 
' E- g. in Candia in Ihe year laaS. 
' Or Zarua, i. p. aa, i lo. 

' Alnmi Iggtnth Ha-tHtaar (ed. JcUiaek], p. 10; Rapotaa or Solomoa 
bn Adret (ed. Venice), { 380; N. Gsbiy Retponau Peath Ncgeb, f a. 
• Mailer, Majltach, p. 31. 
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BO Life in the Synagogue. 

remove, for no food might be eaten in the morning until a 
the morning prayer, and many must perforce pray at ho! 
and breakfast before going to synagogue. In synagc^e.i 
the other hand, the service could not be begun late, bccaqj 
the rubrics required that the chief part of the prayer fi 
recited within three hours after early dawn. Late arril^ 
was thus so far an admitted necessity that a special chapl 
in the code-book provides for the case '. This feature ii 
more marked on the Sabbath ; on week-days, when t 
synagogue service was held at a very early hour, workni 
would take their breakfasts with them to synagogue, a 
after praying, would eat their meal in the courtyard befod 
proceeding to their work. Still, a large number of woi 
shippers went to prayer early on Sabbaths, and waited t 
the close of the service before taking any food. This clai 
had claims on communal recognition which seriously inte 
fcred with one of the chief elements of divine worship, i 
the homiletical discourse. Throughout the later middl 
ages the sermon falls into the background. In the TalmudJ 
and Gaonic eras* the sermon invariably formed part of tU 
morning service, but in Europe the sermon gradually sani 
into the low position from which the Mendelssohniai 
revival raised it at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Sermons were not given every week, were transferred as i 
a luxury to the afternoon, and the place in which they I 
were delivered became the school and not the synagogue, 1 
a fact which tended to convert the homily into a learned I 
lecture. The sermon was spoken in the vernacular, but 
was far from popular, especially in Gcrmany^ The preacher 



' Shulchan Anich, Otach Cfiayim, { 59. 
* Routrhly speaking, (his cover? the peril 
' MtytMum, jaditckt Homittlik, p. 13. 
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Sermons. m 

was frequently interrupted by questions, as was indeed the 
custom in some medieval churches. It is interesting to 
contrast the effect of suffering on Jews and other sects in 
regard to the sermon. With, say, the Covenanters, per- 
secution gave a new point to the homily, and placed in 
the preacher's hand a sharpened two-edged sword. The 
German Jew was too overwhelmed by his fate to listen 
patiently to hopeful prophecies of peace. Yet the contrast 
is more formal than real, for the Covenanter could be 
roused to armed revolt, a resource denied to Jewish victims 
of oppression. Hence to the Covenanter the love of 
homilies was political rather than religious ; and just 
because the Jew had no political hopes, so he placed less 
reliance in the religious consolation provided by homiletical 
discourses. Never ceasing to be the teacher, the Rabbi 
ceased almost entirely to preach, and the delivery of 
sermons was left to a class of itinerant preachers known 
as Maggidim, of considerable eloquence and power. With 
emancipation came a considerable outburst of Jewish pulpit 
eloquence; the Rabbi resumed his old rfile of preacher. 

The decay of the sermon in the middle ages was, more- 
over, closely connected with the debasement of the language 
of the Jews. A jargon began to be spoken widely in 
Germany in the middle of the fifteenth century', and this no 
doubt had its effect in killing pulpit eloquence. Style and 
art are only possible with a classical idiom. To complete 
the contrast between the Synagogue and the Conventicle, 
the elegy or Selicha flourished in the former as luxuriantly 
as the sermon did in the latter. The poetical form was 
assumed, for Hebrew was the medium of prayer, and 
though the Hebrew used at times was rugged, it wa.s "wCNet A 
• Kore HadoTOlk (cd. Caasd), p. ag a. ' 
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debased. What the Jews lacked in political hopes they 
partly made up by their love for an idealized Zion. This 
love for Zion was created anew by the medieval poets of 
the synagogue ; and in many a gloomy hour Israel found 
solace in the hope that once more the Law would go forth 
from Zion. 

But even the best of motives are not always efficient in 
rendering conduct free from blame. One of the noblest 
principles of Judaism was its insistence on effort in well- 
doing. A Jew of the middle ages would thus be as 
anxious as the Jews of Temple times to expend his means 
in the service of God. He would always value more highly 
an act that needed a sacrifice of his time and money than 
one which made no such claim. Hence it came that he 
would buy the right to participate in the synagogue service, 
since he could no longer spend his means at the Temple 
celebrations in Jerusalem, The Jewish layman, if the term 
can be used when there was no clerical caste, performed cer- 
tain of the religious rites in the synagogue, and thcprivilf^ 
was so coveted that though, in later limes, occasionally appor- 
tioned by lot', in the middle ages it went literally to the 
highest bidder *. The mitsvoth, as these coveted rites were 
named, were sold by auction in synagogue, and each con- 
gregation had its fixed rules regulating the method and 
time of sale. Sometimes the mitsvoth were sold once or 
twice a year, sometimes once or thrice a week, most often 
once a month. Disputes occasionally arose as to these 
auctions', and the function led to considerable disorder. 
Moreover, the poorer members of the congregation were 



' Mcnachem Mendel, Rtspottsa. fiv nos , % 25. 

* Or Zarua, i. p. 41. 

' See e.g. Meir b Isaac, RnfcHM, ii. 35. 
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The Sale of Honours. 03 

debarred from the coveted honour, though these sometimes 
made special efforts and sacrifices to secure the privilege. 

Again, the announcement in synagogue of money offerings 
for benevolent or religious purposes gave opportunity for 
gossip and comment'. In the early Church, the offerings 
of Christians were made publicly, not privately. The pre- 
siding officer of the church received the gifts, and solemnly 
dedicated them to God with words of thanksgiving and 
benediction*. Yet it must be remembered that a free 
and easy attitude in worship was associated with a very 
sincere piety. The same authority^ who applauds the sale 
of mitsvoth enforces the strictest rules for reverent behaviour 
during prayer. Pray with head bent, with soft utterance, 
with feet placed neatly together. Spend an hour in the 
synagf^e in silent meditation before venturing to pray — 
and so forth. Other sources of disturbance, especially among 
Oriental Jews, were the custom of utilizing the synagogue 
for inviting guests to semi-religious festivities, the putting 
ir and off of the sargtHos *, laving the hands of the Cokanim, 
or descendants of Aaron, previous to their recitation of the 
Priestly Benediction ^ Yet, on the whole, the abuses of 
the great principle that the Jew was at home in his place 
of worship, did not appreciably lessen devotion. It was 
only at the close of the eighteenth century, when the Jews 
hovered between the old and the new, that this familiar 
attitude towards God became indecorous; for the old sense 
of ease was retained, but there was a loss of the thorough- 
going piety which, seeing God everywhere and in all things 

* Ur Zan^will's King of Ikt Sdmomra amusingly illuslrates Uiis curioui 

;l Cf. ch, KVii. below. 

' Hatch. Organiiation of Early ChnsHan Clmrrhrs, p, 40. 

' Or Zama. ' See p. 18, above. ' Nambers vi. aa 
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looked upon him as a partner in the business of life, rather 
than as a superior Being to be approached with formal 
etiquette. In Oriental lands the sense of incongruousness 
does not strike the observer so strongly as it does in 
Europe, and this difference in itself amounts to a Justification 
of the synagogue of the middle ages, especially in France 
and Germany, where the warmth of Oriental emotion was 
retained. In Italy and Spain there was, perhaps, a more 
stately demeanour in synagogue ; there was unquestionably 
less warmth and religious intensity. 

Gossip was inevitable in synagc^ue, for the latter was 
the chief meeting-place of Jews. The licensed conversation, 
however, occurred in the courtyard', not in the synagogue 
itself; and, perhaps to encourage the people to congregate 
there rather than in the sacred building, the courtyard was 
sometimes laid out as a garden. It became a fashion, even 
with the most punctilious Jews, to reassemble after the 
service for the purpose of talking over the news of the 
hour, military and political '. But those were forbidden to 
join the concourse to whom such gossip proved tedious, for 
as ' the Sabbath is a delight,' says my authority, ' none 
should participate in the funetion if it wearies or bores 

^^them.' 

Probably the most serious difficulty in maintaining 

Korum arose from the children*. The Jews vrere not the 

«iily sect so troubled, for one frequently meets with Puritan 

Bdiatribes against the 'wretched boys." In New England 
Ihurches the tithing-man used to rap the knuckles of boys 

Hand even of elders) to wake them up or keep them well- 

' Mailer, Indix, p. ai. 

* Inerlein, Rtaptmaa, jm norw, | 6i. 

° Low, LAtnaatlir in dtrj^. LUtrolur, pp. 133, tjt- 
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Separation of the Sexes. 



r behaved during divine service'. Occasionally a similar 
measure was resorted to in synagogue, and, especially with 
the Sephardic Jews (i.e. those using the Spanish Jewish 
ritual), the children were kept in order by an official, stick 
f in hand. Some authorities resented the intrusion of young 
children iuto the synagogue at all ; indeed the trouble must 
I ha\'e been increased by the separation of the boys from 
I their mothers. 

■ In the separation of the sexes, the synagogue only re- 
I fleeted their isolation in the social life outside. The sexes 

were separated at Jewish banquets and home feasts not less 

Ithaji in the synagogue. If they did not pray together 
neither did they play together. The rigid separation of 
the sexes in prayer seems not to have been earlier, however, 
fc than the thirteenth century. The women had their own 

■ 'court' in the Temple, yet it is not impossible that they 
" prayed together with the men in Talmudic times*. Pos- 
sibly the rigid separation grew out of the medieval custom 
— more common as the thirteenth century advances — which 
induced men and women to spend the eve of the Great Fast 
in synagogue. By the end of the thirteenth century, and 
perhaps earlier, Jewish women had their own prayer- 
m ^ings in rooms at the side of and a little above the 
in n's synagogue, with which the rooms communicated by 

I a small window or balcony. Or if the women had no 
separate apartments, they sat at the back of the men's 
synagogue in reserved places, screened by curtains. There 
V were no galleries for women as at present'. In their own 
" Alice M. Earle, Tht Sabbalh in PHrifan Nrui England, p. 331. 
= Ijiw, MoHBlsschrifl, 1884, pp. 304. 463. 

' Some authorities (on Mishnak Suicah, v. a, rnitl MMolh, ii. 5) believe 
'lisl tcmponuy galleries were erected for the women in the Temple itself 
4aring the festivities of the wat 
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prayer- meetings the women were led by female precentors, 
some of whom acquired considerable reputation. The 
epitaph of one of them, Urania of Worms, belonging 
perhaps to the thirteentli century, runs thus * : — 



nineni and excellent lady Urania, Ihe 
15 Ihc chief of Ihe synagogue aingen. 
unlo glory. 

nefulneu, officiated before the lentale 
:e hymnal [mrtions. In devout service 



This headsti 

daughler of R. Abraham, w1 

His prayer for his people ros 
And as to her, she, loo. with swi 

worshippci^p to whom she sa 

her memory shall be prcaerv 

The tender regard for woman, despite her inequality as 
regards legal and religious status, was shown in one or two 
features of which considerations of space cannot justify the 
omission. Women, when away from home, were allowed to 
light their Sabbath candles in the synagogue *. It was not 
an unknown thing even in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when the exclusion of women from active partici- 
pation in the public worship was most rigid, to use a woman's 
gold -embroidered cloak or silver- braided apron as a curtain 
for the ark, a mantle for the scroll of the Law, or a cover for 
the reading-desk*. The decoration of the synagogue was 
not severely simple. 'The Jews may not enlarge, elevate, 
or beautify their synagogues' enacted Alfonso X in 1261*. 
Thus the Talmudic prescription to elevate the synagogue 
beyond the highest building in the town was impossible in 
Spain. The difficulty was evaded by making a small 
symbolical addition to the height of the synagogue whenever 
a higher house was newly built °, and it is barely possible 
that this cause, besides imitation of the ancient Jewish 

' A. l.f>viy,Jtuiish Chrtmiclt, December 30, 1893, p. 11. 

* Haharil, Jtisponsa, f 53. 

* R43piMsa, Chawath Yair, { 161 : Joel b. S. Sirkes. { r 

* Lindo, p. 99. * Low, MuHalachhfl, 1864, p. aif. 





EccUsiastical Art. 

temple and of the medieval mosque tended to preserve the 
old custom of the leaving the synagogues in the East 
without roof as late as the fifteenth century. Occasionally, 
however, European synagogues were very high ; and a com- 
plaint is recorded that the synagogue at Sens in the time 
of Innocent III was higher than the neighbouring church. 
Complaints are also recorded in London that, owing to the 
proximity of the synagogue, the church prayers were inter- 
fered with by the noise of the Hebrew hymns ', But in Rome 
in the fourteenth century churches were erected quite close 
lo synagc^ues, and the relations between the two sets of 
worshippers were not strained by any such recriminations. 

The number of windows in a synagogue was by prefer- 
ence twelve', but this feature was neither common nor 
general. More regard was paid lo the Orientation of Euro- 
pean synagogues. The decorations of the synagogue were 
often costly ; and legend has recorded many wonders of the 
Alexandrian synagogue, among uthers. Separate parts of 
that building are said to have been reserved for special 
trades, and in the middle ages synagogues for Jews of 
different nationalities were common especially in Italy and 
on the Mediterranean coasts. Spanish and Italian syna- 
gogues were noted for their beauty, and even elsewhere the 
floors were often of stone or marble ^. The doors of the 
ark were sometimes ornamented with figures of vines or 
candlesticks, or stone-lions graced the steps leading to it*. 

' Tovcy, Anglia Judaica, p. 193. Cf. also GQdemaon, ii. pp. 37 and aa^. 

On the other hand, in ihe fourteenth ccniury. church and synagogue were 

bulll In close proximily to one another in Rome, and no complaiols were 

nade (Berlinei, Rom, ii. p. I3\ 

■ No synagoeuF was built withaul windows; all Jews followed the 

^^Ample of Daniel (Dan. vL to], 

HL* Or Zarna. \. p, 35. < Kaufmann, /. I^. R., vol. ix. J 
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The lion was, indeed, a favourite Jewish decorative ornament. 
It appears in the modern synagogue in every available 
place, on the Ark, whether in relief or painted, in precious 
metal on the plates which adorn the scrolls of the Law, 
and in gold embroidery on the mantels and curtains, and 
even as supports to tables designed for semi-religious use '. 
The lamp, burning constantly in front of the ark, was of 
gold or silver, but burnished brass, ' such as is found only in 
the houses of princes *,' was not excluded. So popular was 
the presentation of such gifts to the synagogue that it 
became necessary to restrict the liberality of individuals, 
and no lamp was admitted as a gift without the special 
permission of the council '. The privilege of supplying 
lights for the sabbath was even inherited *. That the 
synagogue was not puritanically averse to sensuous attrac- 
tions, may be seen from the fact that rose-water was, 
later on, used for washing the hands of the ' Priests ' on 
public festivals*. On semi-private festivities rose-leaves were 
strewn in the ark among the very scrolls of the Law. On 
the ' Rejoicing of the Law ' the ' Bridegroom,' as the layman 
selected to read the last section in the Pentateuch was 
named, held a reception in synagogue, and his guests were 
sprinkled from scented sprays*. These remarks apply 
more to the East than to Europe: but on the subject of 
artistic decoration in synagogue one general remark must 
suffice. There grew up a strong feeling against ornamenting 

■ See 5. Krausi in Bloch's WochtHsckrift (tE 
/«nv/il, No. 4 (1896). The liOD was /trofrcHifM Bj 

* Ckavwtik Yair, i 68. 
' RtsfuMio, RadtMU, J. 3S7. 
' The aimplcst Jewish praying-room bad aon 

Lta Jmfi dt Paris au XVlll' SikU. p. 73. 

* Rtspoitaa, Beth David, J 093. 
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llic sj'oagogue with representations of animals other than 
lions. Some authorities applied the restriction only to the 
human figure, or to designs in relief, or to the decoration of 
the side of the synagogue which worshippers faced during 
prayer. Others forbade all representations of natural objects. 
Still, as we have seen, these sentiments were not universal, 
and in the twelfth century the Cologne Synagi^ue had 
painted glass windows, and it was not an unknown thing for 
birds and snakes, probably grotesques rather than accurate 
representations, to appear on the walls of the synagogue 
without the Rabbinical sanction'. But these grotesques, 
like the seal of a thirteenth century Jew, cannot, as Tovey 
wittily says*, 'be thought a breach of the second command- 
ment, for it is the likeness of not hing that is in heaven, earth, 
or water.' Prayer-books were illuminated and pictorially 
embellished, and after the invention of printing, wood-cuts 
depicting the signs of the Zodiac and the ten plagues of 
Exodus appeared in many an edition of the Hebrew prayer- 
book used in synagogue '. On the feast of Pentecost, again, 
the synagogue was decorated with flowers. Grass was 
strewn on the synagogue floor on the Day of Atonement, less 
however as an ornament than to serve as a softer ground 
on which the worshippers might prostrate themselves *. 
B As to the shape of synagogues, no special form can 
^■^ called Jewish. A famous authorhy of last century 
^BBuntained that no Jewish law, old or new, restricted 

^^ ' Zun*. Zitr GachichU. p. 175: Berliner, Aus 
^P|L m. Cf. Heir of Kotbenl>erg, Risfiansa (ed. K 
^■^Sm Caro's Abbalh ftotJitl. { 63, for a very enlighK 

• Angfia Jfdeica, p. 183. See Jewish Qimrtirly Rtview, ili. 717. 

• Heir oT Rothenberg mildly diaapproved of the appearaneo of figures of 
Urdi and beosls in prayer-i>oolcs and 011 walla ^Rt3f»'3<h cd. Cremona, 34). 

• Tur, Onuk Chayim, \ 131. J 
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the fancy of synagogue architects ' in this respect. He 
himself authorized the choice of an octagonal form, and 
this shape is now rather popular on the continent. 

But the oblong or square was the favourite form for Jewish 
houses of prayer from very early times. The temple -courts 
— which were used for prayer-meetings — were oblong or 
square, but there was at one time a prevalent notion in 
England that synagogues were round. Thomas Fuller 
(circ. 1650) remarks that the ' Round Church in the Jewry 
is conjectured, by (he rotundity of the structure, to have 
been built as a synagogue.' Fuller is here referring to the 
Cambridge Round Church ; while Stow'' declined to admit 
that Bakewell Hall was once a synagogue, because forsooth 
it was not round ! There are few round churches in 
England altogether, but hardly any of these have not 
at some time or other been pronounced to have been built 
by Jews. These round churches really are due to the 
activity of the Templars'. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem was round, and it would seem 
likely enough that this design was imitated in England 
during the Crusading ages. Epiphanius indeed says that 
the Samaritans, like the Jews, built synagogues 'theatre-like' 
without roofs ; but he docs not make it clear whether he 
was alluding to the rooflessness as ' theatre-like,' or intended 
to imply that Jewish places of worship were, ' theatre-like,' 
round in shape. But the only design which could arouse 
religious opposition from Jews would be the cruciform *. 

> E. Landau. Noda BiyHdah, i. | 18. ' Jacobs, London Jrwry, ab. 

* Junes Essex, Artharolagia, vol. v[. 

* On Ihe shape of the Prague synagogues, H. Popper {Dii iHsdinflni 
dts allitt Pragrr Judmjriidhofi, p, 33! says Ihal thp Pinkas synagogue U 
B simple round domed edifice; the Mciscl synagogue (built 15901 is more 
ortiale, wilh a cross'vaullcd central roof and side domes. 




The synagogue music does not seem to have been very 
ornate or refined ; volume of sound being ascribed to it 
rsther than delicacy. The singing Precentor {Chasan} was 
not tolerated without a struggle, though he eventually 
became a marked feature of the synagogue. Much con- 
servatism prevailed regarding synagogue tunes ^ ; and each 
locality possessed its own melodies. No serious com- 
punction was felt, however, against introducing popular 
airs into the synagogue, though there was no doubt some 
feeling against it. The congregational singing was vigorous 
and probably general, for we find in later times some resent- 
ment at the introduction of boys' choirs*. 

This leads us back from our digression. The boys had 
iheir rights in the synagogue long before they attained 
iheir thirteenth year, after which they were accounted, from 
a religious point of view, as adults. The Barmitzvah rites, 
which accompanied the completion of a boy's thirteenth year, 
cannot be clearly traced earlier than the fourteenth century^. 
From early times, however, young boys were encouraged 
to recite in synagogue the Hallel and the weekly lesson 
from the Prophets*; boys sometimes lit the synagogue 
candles on the eve of the festivals * ; in the fifteenth century 
boys read part of the regular service to congregations of 
adults'*. Boys sometimes made announcements in syna- 
gogue, a function afterwards filled by the shamash or 
beadle^. Flags in hand, boys headed the procession of the 



' Sec Haharil. puaun. On synagogue melodies cT. Sleinschncidcr.ynvuA 

Uttr^lurt, pp. 154-5. 
' E. g. Sleinhart. Raponsa, Zlchmn Yoser, { 5. 

' Law. LfbouatUr. p. no • RispoHsa, T«shbata, iii. 171. 

' RapoHsa. Beer Esck, J 38. 
■ S- b. Elcitar, Preface lo Bantch Shtainar, 
' Uaharil informs us tlal the boys announced mi rrV. 
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bearers of the scrolls on the ' Rejoicing of the Law,' they 
ascended the reading-desk en masse on that occasion during 
the reading of the Pentateuch lesson, some of them even 
bare-headed ^. On every Sabbath they stood by the steps of 
the Almemor (reading-desk) and reverently kissed the 
sacred Scroll". When they were nine or ten years old, 
they fasted a few hours on the Day of Atonement, and 
some authorities included them among the ten adults 
requisite for minyan, the ritual quorum for public worship. 
The boys were even allowed to preach; and, as some 
authorities assume, were admitted to administrative honours. 
An epitaph cf the third century describes an eight -year-old 
Roman boy as an Archon of the synagogue ', But the title 
of Archon seems to have been hereditary at Rome*, and 
this particular boy may have borne the title in virtue of his 
descent. Boys were taught to show the greatest respect 
to their parents in synagogue ; they carried their fathers' 
prayer-books for them ; they never occupied their fathers' 
seats ; they stood while their fathers stood, and their 
fathers blessed them after the reading of the Law, or at the 
close of the Sabbath eve service. Fathers refrained from 
kissing their boys in synagogue ^ but when the service was 
over the children kissed the Rabbi's hand, which he raised 
to the children's heads, uttering meanwhile a prayer for 
their welfare. The mother was not excluded from these 
tokens of respect, and on Friday, in the interval between 
the afternoon and evening services, the boys were sent 
home to their mothers, to intimate that the Sabbath was 
' Adults prayEd bare-headed in France. Sec Geigcr's JMucht Ztitaihr^t, 

' Schcchler, Jrurish Quaritrly Rnrirw, ii. p. 31. 

' Srharer, Dii Gemtindevetfassung der Judtn in Rom. p. 34, 

< Berliner, Rom, i. p. 68. ' Si/ti Cboisidim. i 355, 
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about to begin ', and that the Sabbath candles must be 
kindled. For the children's sake certain verses from the 
book of Esther were sung in chorus on Purim, and, despite 
the trouble they caused there, the young were treated as 
though the synagogue was their second home. Indeed, up 
the ninth or tenth centuries, Asiatic synagogues were 

pmes for travellers, who lodged in the synagogues and 
took their meals there*. The Kiddush or Sanctification 
over the wine which has, quaintly enough, survived in the 
modern synagogue ritual, was thus in its origin part of the 
Sabbath meal which was spread in the synagogue itself 
or in its immediate precincts for passing strangers. In 
the European synagogues no such meals took place ; the 
Sanctification over the wine became a symbol rather than 
pari of the meal, and, instead of the Precentor, a boy sipped 
the wine from the full cup handed to him. 

No doubt there was, as the middle ages closed, a tendency 
to specialize, and subtract from the synagogue some of ita 
functions. Yet the association between the school and the 
syn^ogue always remained an intimate one. It was a very 
old custom for pious worshippers to repair to synagogue 
early before the services, with the object of studying the 
Bible and the Rabbinical writings ^ Still, the school and 
the synagogue were independent institutions, though praying 
waa usual in the school, and learning took place in the 
synagogue. The term schule, now commonly used by Jews 
to mean the synagogue, was, according to Dr. Giidemann*, 
not of Jewish invention, being first applied to the synagogue 
by Christians, who found it inconvenient to designate the 
synagogue a Church. In England the Norwich school, 
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' Ra-hm, I 34a. 
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built before 1189, was not identical with the synagogue \ 
and the same remark applies to the capital. In Worms, to 
cite only one other instance, the school was located behind 
the synagogue '. Hence, some interesting synagogue rites 
connected with the school will be reserved for the chapter 
on education. 

' Jacobs, Angtvm En^and, p. 975 ; cf. ibid. p. 245. 
' Gademann, QtuUtMsehnfitH, p. sig. 
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COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION. 

'The original identity between the organizations of 
Synagogue and Church was obliterated by the earlier 
grottlh within the latter of instittttiom. The Jewish com- 
munal organization provided for everything that the Church 
supplied, but it did so without spcciaHzation, without dele- 
gating its duties to semi- independent bodies. Thus, while 
the deacons soon ceased to be the general relieving officers 
of the Church in cases of sickness and poverty', their 
Jewish prototypes, the Parnassim, or lay directors of the 
Synagogue, retained very wide functions throughout the 
middle ages. Until the thirteenth century, there were no 
Jewish poor-houses or hospitals, no orphanages for the young 
or almshouses for the aged ; but the Synagogue organization 
fully supplied the place of all these, and, through lack of 
different tat ion of its functions, strengthened its hold on the 
course of medieval Judaism. 

There was, moreover, nothing in European Judaism 
parallel to the Christian diocese. It was impossible that 
such a parallel should exist, for the bishop ' rapidly 

' The monasteries revived something of the Jewish syslcm in the eleventh 



nedieval English documents, 

lay heads or Paruasswi. 

43). believL-s thai (hey wer. 



' The Jewish buhofis, or whom we read 
were not eccleuastics. but probably 
I Mi, Jftcob*. however {Angtvia EHglattd, p. 
■ D^tmm or RAbbinical judges. 
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acquired political power, and in the eighth century, under 
Boniface's vigorous reforms, the bishop became permanently 
possessed of disciplinary powers such as no Rabbi ever 
wielded or claimed. Even the Geonim, who enjoyed a 
unique sway over the medieval Jews between the seventh 
and the eleventh centuries, and while resident in Persia ruled 
the Jewries of Europe, rarely interfered with local custom, 
nay, they were so anxious to allow local freedom that 
they even advocated the retention of local minhagim, or 
minor rules of life, of which they personally disapproved '. 
Moreover the Geonim never forced their decrees on foreign 
congregations ; it may be doubted indeed whether they 
ever interfered in Jewish affairs beyond their own neigh- 
bourhood, unless their opinions were specifically invited. 
It was only the latest of the Geonim, Hai, that displayed 
some anxiety to have his ritual and legal decisions widely 
published, and this eagerness for extensive acceptance 
was one of the presages of the decaying authority of the 
Geonim. As the centuries rolled on these differences in 
local custom increased rather than lessened. By the middle 
of the thirteenth century^, the number of independent 
cycles of customs or minhagim — most of them well defined 
by communal enactments— was so large that Dr. GUdemann 
is able to enumerate more than twenty, though his list is 
imperfect even for Europe (for Italy and Spain are 
omitted), and the East could have added its quotum to the 
imposing array. Custom became master, and custom is 
a tyrant. Custom survives the circumstances which give 
it birth, and because the retention of it is based on senti- 
ment, it is not amenable to the assaults of reason. But 

' Mailer, Mafttacli, p, an. 
' Cr. Gudcmaiiii. iii. ta. 
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despite the evils resulting from thismultiplicity of customs'; ] 
despite the disorder accruing, for instance, from the con- 
stant presence in a town of immigrant Jews, who were held 
free to follow their own imported minhagim ; Jewish life ' 
gained more than it lost by the freedom of the individual, J 
the freshening of the atmosphere, and the avoidance of | 
clerical arrogance, by the co-existence of many smaller I 
varieties within the body general of Judaism. 

There were, moreover, several alleviations of this anarchy I 
incustomary Judaism of the middle ages. Individual Rabbis 
won so world-wide a reputation that they often left their 
impress on the practices of several generations of Jews all 
the world over *, The responses which they sent to corre- 
spondents often formed a link between the scattered congre- I 
gations of Jews in many parts of the globe. Then came, to ■ 
the aid of union, the codification of Jewish law and custom 
which flourished in Spain in the thirteenth century. Finally, 
unity of custom on great moral questions was almost com- 
pletely established by a scries of Rabbinical synods. These 
synods were attended by representatives of many congre- I 
gations, and the resolutions arrived at dealt with many I 
great problems, such as monogamy, the marriage and I 
divorce laws, the laws against informers, the laws of inheri- 

I CC ch. viij. towards the end of the cbapter. 

* A noleworlhy insunce was Simon ben Zemach Duran, of Algiers, I 
whose tvrelvc regulaliona {or lekanoth), issued in 1391, were widely ace 
Urtrrpn "wr Drr"!; Di^Jpl. These regulations were drawn up by Duran 1 
jimdion with Isaac ben Sheahel and Isaac Bonastruc. The most important I 
of Ihem were these : — i. and ii. A maiden's settlement shall amount 
50 per cent more than her dowry ,this was to make divorce eipensivc 
n. Further additions to the selllement by way of gill are the inalienable 
properly of the wife. viii. In any case of dispute between husband and 
wife, the case must be tried by the JcaAsh court, i. Any one may contract 
himself a\.' of these tekanoth provided that be does so bijort ilie betrothal 
tl^iwvi n"ift, ii. 393). 
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Unce, and the attitude to be assumed in general in face of 
the aggressions of the civil government. Jews needed to 
present something Hke a united front if they were to face 
the storms which raged around their homes and lives, and 
the synods were honourably distinguished by the spirit of 
unselfishness which they introduced into Jewish communal 
life. Burdens were to be shared, not shirked. These 
synods chiefly succeeded in introducing unity of practice 
on the greater questions of life, and from the eleventh 
century they became fairly continuous, depending no doubt 
for their authority on the great regulations of their presi- 
dents, foremost among them Jacob Tam {iioo-ii?!). 
Combined action of a more or less imperfect kind was 
attempted in the thirteenth century with regard, for in- 
stance, to the exclusion of philosophy from Jewish 
education, but the attempt utterly failed. Alliances for 
giving practical expression to the religious unity of Judaism 
were indeed not so common after as they were until the 
thirteenth century. The later alliances were almost purely 
local, or were confined to the Jews of a particular nation. 
A typical instance occurred in Italy in 1416, when a synod 
held in Bologna created an alliance for internal communal 
purposes between the Jewish congregations of Rome, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, and the Romagna and Toscana districts. 
This union was caused by the papal schism and the con- 
sequent insecurity of the Italian Jews'. In the sixteenth 
century a somewhat similar, though more lasting, alliance 
for communal purpo.ses was the famous V'aad Arba Aralsoth, 
or the 'Union of the Four Districts,' which for a long time 
ruled Polish Judaism and its organization. At its head wa.^ 
an elective president, and the tribunal over which he rul 

' Berliner, Him., \i. p. 66, / 
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Eevca criminal jurisdiction. But this Vaad or alliance 
no control over the details of communal life ; each 
congregation retained its own Rabbi and its own court or 
Beth Din '. Neighbouring congregations, naturally enough, 
frequently combined for some general purposes in a more 
or less formal manner. Spcyer. Worms, and Mayencc offer 
a noteworthy instance, but the famous regulations of this 
union arc in no sense administrative^. 

These synods and unions, therefore, did not attempt to 
set up a central authority as regards the ordinary com- 
munal organization. The local Rabbi claimed local 
allegiance, and, as I have said, it was his reputation, and 
not his ofGciat position, which won him any power beyond 
his own congregation. He was removable from his post, 
though depositions were very rare. But until the end of 
the thirteenth century the Rabbi enjoyed a certain inde- 
pendence of his flock, for, though he was an officer of the 
synagogue, he was not a regularly salaried servant until 
the period just named". Often the election of a Rabbi 
was subject to external interference and needed at least 
confinnation by the civil power, and the ' Prince of the 
Captivity' in Persia and the Nagid in Egypt, until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, were entrusted by 
the State with powers unknown to the Rabbis of Europe, 
[n Poland, indeed, in the reign of Sigismund 1 {i.')Ci6-i548), 
the Rabbi was confirmed by the king, and was, in a sense, 
an agent for the crown, collecting the poll-tax and enjoying 
large powers of civil and criminal jurisdiction*. Napoleon I 

' Cracti, History ( E. T.), V. ch. i. For lille of ' Rabbi," see p. 356 below. 

' The B"Te rn;pn begin to dole from the Ihirteenth cenlury. 

' Very iDlercsting piulicuUra on this subject «rc given in ihe Tashbals. I. 
^4* ■«)., and io the Testaments of the Asheri family («]. Schechler, 1885). 

• CneU. History (E. T.). IV. c" ■ 
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so completely organized French Judaism that the Rabbis or 
France are now practically government officers, but the 
State has never once interfered in France to override the 
wishes of the Jews themselves. So, in the middle ages, 
even when the governments ostensibly claimed the right to 
a voice in the election of Rabbis, the Jews strongly resented 
the assumption by their Rabbis of privil^cs derived from 
any sanction but their own expressed wishes'. A good 
case in point may be cited from what happened in Algiers 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, Simon Duran 
was elected Rabbi on the express condition that he waived 
the formality of seeking the ratification of his appointment 
from the government. 

Though, however, the Jews were jealous of the right to 
manage their own communal affairs, their internal or^niza- 
tion was largely affected by their relations to the external 
civil powers. Their organization, indeed, revolved on the 
pivot of the taxes. Wherever and whenever one casts his 
eye on the Jewish communities of the middle ages, the 
observer always finds the Jew in the clutches of extor- 
tionate tax-collectors. How did the State levy these 
exactions, which were mostly of three kinds— poll-taxes, 
communal taxes, and particular fines and dues for individual 
transactions and privileges ? The age at which Jews and 
Jewesses became liable to the poll-tax varied considerably, 
but the age was very young, and in Spain, as in England in 
1373, every Jew above the age of ten was rateable. There 
is no general information on the subject of the manner in 

' A high-spirited precentor (^n) in the middle ages refused lo accept his 
office at the hands of the Archbishop of Cologne (SapoHsa of Mcir of 
Rotbenburg, Cremona, { 19a). Galician Rabbis were conGrmed in their 
offices by the government; an interesting document dated 1741 may be 
found in Bubcr's □« •«»>■, p. 336, 
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^^Mii<^ these taxes were raised, but a careful consideration of 
^Kany details leads me to the conclusion that in most cases, if 
not inall, the various medieval governments exacted the taxes 
en masse from the Jewish community, and left the collection 
of this lump sum to the officials of the synagogue*. This 
method was not confined to England, where the early cen- 
tralization of government and the peculiar form of feudalism 
prevalent there placed the Jews in a unique position towards 
the king. In England we hear of 'Chief Rabbis'and Jewish 
presbyters with central authority such as was unknown 
amid the unsettled and decentralized feudalisms of the 
continent. Despite this difference, however, the English 
mode of levying the Jewish contributions to the royal 
revenue did not vary essentially from the system prevailing 
in Spain and elsewhere. Briefly told, the English method 
was this. The tallage, which constituted the main source 
of the crown revenue from the Jewries, was a purely 
arbitrary tax. Only occasionally was it levied as a poll- 
ux at all, mostly it was levied collectively, each Jew j 
contributing according to his power or his reputed wealth '. 1 

' A good instance of how the two methads worked together is supplied by 
■n ordinance passed at Anagni in 1371. In Anjou every Jew or Jewess was 
ordered lo pay lo sols foumoia as a poll-tax. Besides this, the community 
U ■ whole paid aoo livm lottmois as a general contribution. But — and this 
King point— some Jews, lilte the mm podimlts in Spain, claimed 
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official of their own called sindicus tt Jrrocuralar umvetsilaia juiitorum, an 
officer no doubt necessitated by the nnethod of collecting [he taxes just 
dewribcd (Bninschvicg. Jui/s ifAngirs, pp. 13-13). 

■ How thoroughly this method became ingrained on the Jewish organi- 
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congrcfiations. I'hus, in London an appreciable part of tl 
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Jewish assessors were appointed because they would be 
able to estimate each man's property, and these assessors 
or tallagers were expected, under penalty of severe fines, 
to perform their duty inexorably, and were sometimes 
forced to aid the sheriff in levying distress on Jewish de- 
faulters ', When there were no Jewish assessors, but — as 
in the reign of Edward I— Christian collectors were 
appointed, a few wealthy Jews were nominated as sureties, 
and were held responsible for the payment of the collective 
tax. The total sums exacted were enormous. In England 
the Jews provided one-twelfth of the royal revenue. In 
another country the Jews, who formed a tenth of the 
population, supplied a fourth of the public funds ^ It was 
often resolved to throw as much as half the total sums 
raised on to the shoulders of the wealthy ^. 

My purpose is, however, less to enter into details of this 
system than to trace its effects on Jewish social life. To 
sum up these effects in a single sentence, the older Jewish 



uiesKira appDinted for (he purpose. In Ihis method of raising the intenul 
revenue of Jewish congregBtions, Jcwj over the age of firtccn were liable 
to contribute (Eskapa's Tilnmolk, V a). 

' Grosi, Exektqutr of Jtua of England (in 'Papers read at An glo- Jewish 
Exbitdtion,' 1887), p. 196, &c. This method of grouping! the Jew* tor 
purpOMiS of taxation and leaving the colJection to Jews themselves was 
also existent in Spain ! Jacobs, Spain, p, jiiiiil. An equally representative 
inataace may be cited in Germany in 1381, where the congregations oT 
Heidelberg, Weinhcim, Lindenfels, Ebcrbacb, Moabach, Sinlhcim. Wicslodi. 
Eppingen, Bretten, and Ladenberg were taxed rn nuuu for the ' protectioD' 
ratelLdwenstein. Kurpffdt, p. 13). The chain of evidence is completed by the 
statement of Aaron Perachiab (prw ri-n me, ( 133^, that in Mohammedan 
ume system prevailed. Cf. the information on the taxes levied 
in Turkey in A. Danon's essay in Rfimt dts Eludes Juivts, vol. iiii. p. 5a. 
U»dox{Exchiquir, I aai , speaks of Jews answerable tor one another's tallages. 
' Zuni, Zur Gischkkh. p. 497 ; J . Jacobs, Angnin EngloHd. p. 308, 
' This must have been the result of the decision to exact the communal 
burdens half as a poll-tax and half liy assessment (Juda Mini, $49). 
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^^■fetocracy of learning was replaced by an aristocracy of 
^■■ealth. The taxes were paid by the richer for the less 
rich, or at least the former class contributed more than 
their share to the communal burdens. As the utility of 
wealth grew, its privileges were bound to keep pace. 
Graetz fixes the growth of an aristocracy of wealth among 
the Jews at the close of the seventeenth century'. There 
is no doubt that the phenomenon then becomes most 
marked, but It was very gradual in inception. The power 
of wealth is always seen first in the prestige of Jews who 
held state offices, In other words, those whose weahh was 
most useful to the community won a position of influence 
by it. In the fourteenth century the Jewish organization 
in Christian Spain was already in the hands of the men 
who enjoyed Royal favour, but the Jewish population was 
xX. the time able to resist this imposition, and sometimes 
chose its own communal officers in the face of government 
opposition*. Originally, the oi^anization of the Jewry was 
a thoroughly democratic one ; the only aristocracy being 
one of merit and learning, not of property. Nothing can 
set the point clearer before the reader than the following 
contrast between the classes into which the Jews were 
divided in the fourteenth and the eighteenth centuries. In 
the former period we hear of a large number of Jews being 
present in synagogue at a festivity, and the congregation 
is divided into ' Rabbis, scholars, students, and house- 
holders *.' In Avignon in 17*59 the community is divided 
into three grades : ' The first grade includes persons pos- 
Ncsscd of .^o,ooo livres ; the second, persons possessed of 

* Halory [Engliah Iraos.), V, cb. vL ' Zuni, op. cit., p. 511. 

' Ttiis included all the ordinary nuuried men of the communis (M. Hin 
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15,000 livres; the third, persons possessed of 5,000 livrcs*^ 
— and none of lesser wealth were admitted to office. The 
democratic basis of the Jewish system was never, of course, 
completely destroyed, and either the ordinary business men 
of moderate property still had the real control of affairs', 
or a compromise was reached in which wealth and numbers 
were equally deferred to* — an ideal arrangement which 
never worked without friction. 

Another, less harmful result, was the strength that the 
system gave to the bonds of the communal organization. 
It gave the community a strong control over its individual 
members. The officers appointed by the congregation itself 
to levy the taxes must have gained an intimate knowledge 
of each Jew's private affairs and property. The assessment 
must have led to heart-burning when the grandmotherly 
ofHcial taxed the individual below the latter's own estimate, 
and was deaf to his pleading to be allowed to pay more. 
Mostly, no doubt, the trouble was of quite an opposite 
nature, and throughout the middle ages Jewish records are 
full of complaints of unworthy, if natural, efforts made 
by classes and individuals to evade th»r liability and 
throw the whole burden on to a few broad and willing 
shoulders. (This remark applies also to the voluntary 

' Suiutes of Avignon {Annuaint Eludis Junns, iSBs, p. 169). 

' Cf. Shulchan Anich, Yort Dtah. % ajo, 5. 

' This principle was that a poo 3"1 porr an, 'a tnKJority in voles ■ad 
a nujorily in wealth,' was needed to pass a communal resolution j or, to 
lue another equally Bllilerative formula, |-n 3^i^ fra iv). Cf. H. Mendel 
or Nicolsburg, pis mis r^lw, i i- The same authority, ( a. reports an 
attempt to appoint a committee of ten to elect Rabbi, Cliazan. and Sbamash, 
and to decide all communal aflaira. This device for invading the democratic 
system failed, but no doubt an inner circle often ruled aflain. Sec below, 
p. 54, n. 3. At Kremzir (ibid.) one family, we are lold, paid threcfilUis 
of the whole communal laxei. At on earlier period in the Rhine-lands, 
the appointment of ChaMD needed ■ uHtmimoitt vote (flr Zanm, i. 4 1>. 
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taxes raised for internal communal practices.) Professional 
students, young or old, were exempt from payment ; Rabbis 
and sometimes doctors ', salaried officers generally were 
exempt, though not without an occasional stru^le on the 
part of the mass of the congregation '. The Rabbi's widow 
enjoyed immunity, while printers in some communities 
were equally spared. Men who lived by the work of their 
hands paid the poll-tax, but were excused from all other 
burdens ^. Another source of trouble accrued from the 
constant immigration of foreign jews, who either remained 
for a short time only, or who attempted to form inde- 
pendent organizations and refused to contribute to existent 
burdens *. 

' Cf. Mosca the Priesfa dra roinj ri"TB, i 33. A spirilcd deounciallon of 
[hose who attempted to subject every one to the taxes, irrespective of his 
pioression, may be seen in J. Cam's ^11 rp^ p. i. 

* Uuch controversy raged round the question whether the Chaaan or 
precentor should be included among the classes who enjoyed this customary 
privilege of esemption. Duran {Tashbals, iil 354) asserts that in Moham- 
incdui countries the precentor was free, but in Christian countries he was 
liable to pay. A similar question was raised about exempting men who 
pursued a semi- religious trade, such as e softt or whitr of the scrolls of the 
Law. marriage certificates, divorces, phylacteries, and mrnaas. (Cf. Eskapa's 
TcUno/A, S tg.) 

* Danon, Revut dts Elndis Juivis, loc. cit., p. 59. 

* Two principles were applied to the case of recent immigrants, depen- 
dent on time and circumstance. If tlie traveller was present when the 
annual dues were being fixed, then, unless he declared that bis visit was 
temporaty, be was taxed by the community like the ordinary Jewish 
inbabilanL (Eslupa's Tttanolk, { 5, and J. SOncin, rv^rrV T*wn, % 10.) If 

er arrived at any other time of the year, then for the first three 
Months he paid half the tax, after which he was Uable to the full amount. If. 
■ought his wife with him, he was at once fully liable. One 
who led the congregation was free from the tax. unless he returned within 
Die year; if he possessed land in the city, then the absentee owner paid 
onc-^iuarter of the tax. Special relaxations were permitted lo absentees 
who had gone lo Palestine, In Met/ {AHHiiairr, \. 96), after « stay of eight 
4*7S, all stiaogcrs were subject to the communal dues. 
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The taxes were of two kinds: those inflicted from with- 
out, and those levied within by the community itself for 
general or special purposes. There was a danger in these 
voluntary imposts, for the civil government had a way 
of stepping in and laying hands on the sums thus raised. 
Quite early in Jewish history in Rome such a case 
occurred. All the Jews in the diaspora were in the habit 
of remitting voluntary contributions to the Temple at 
Jerusalem. After the destruction, the Roman emperors 
converted this into an iniquitous Jiscus, to be used for 
imperial and even idolatrous purposes'. The voluntary 
contributions to Palestine have, however, continued without 
break to our own times, and most congregations still make 
special collections for the poor of the Holy Land'. Another 
very iniquitous tax was the levy made on the Jews of 
Rome for the support of the House of Catechumens*, 
which may be compared to the compulsory attendance of 
Jews three times a year at Christian sermons against 
Judaism, The Jews felt themselves fortunate when Sixtus V ' 
fixed the total annual tax at twelve Giulii a head on all 
males between the ages of sixteen and sixty. Before that 
time the popes simply extorted what they could. Other 
less strange taxes were those levied for military and naval 
armaments ^ In Portugal the Jews under Sancho II were 
mulcted in a Fleet-tax, and were required to ' furnish an 
anchor and a new cable for every new ship fitted out by 



' S. CaucI, fiscA t>. CmAfr, vol. ixvii. 6. So, loo, Ihe present Russian 
Government seizes the Jcwilh meal-Ux, which was intended for internal 



■ Cr. Berliner, Rom, ii. (i). i8, oi. 35. 

■ Bull, dated October aa, 15S6. 

' Cf. Jacobs, MS, Sourat o/HiHoiy e/Jnv 
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the cfown '.' The Jews bore a large part in aiding 
Columbus' voyages both in money and men. The billeting 
■f soldiers on Jews in times of peace was a frequent 
^>ccies of exaction, the burden of which, however, the rich 
"tlped the poor to bear*. When rulers were refused 
•jiccial levies by the people, the Jews were at least forced 
;o pay. and did not escape because the rest of the popula- 
uon was recalcitrant '. Further, the Jews were made to 
contribute annually to the costs of the popular sports 
and entertainments in the Roman circuses, at first (in the 
middle of the fourteenth century) only twelve gold pieces, 
but in 1443 it had grown to 1130 pieces*. The Jews were 
also forced to make a personal participation in the pageants 
which their money heljwd to present. Many specially galling 
taxes were also inflicted in England, but the general burden.^ 
of the feudal system were so great that it may be doubted 
whether they were exceptionally oppressed *. In Spain, 
the Jews, among other things, had to pay for the king's 
dinner ; they were subjected to a hearth tax, to a coronation 
lax, to a tax on meat and bread *^ — but it would be im- 
possible to enumerate all the vexatious dues exacted from 
the Jews everyivhere throughout the middle ages. Whether 
the tax was termed a ' protection tax ' or was called by any 
other name, whether the king or noble saved them from 
the clutches of all other robbers but their so-called proteaor 
himself, at one time or another the Jews had to pay for 
V act of their lives^for leaving or entering towns, for 

' Kayseriing. Cktistopker CehttMbus, p. 4. 

• Tbu* S. b. Divid. rm« f^t rftti , f to. 

' This happened e.g. in 1307 in Rume. ' Berliner, Rom, ii. (i) 61. 

* Xr Jacobs (kc above, p. 49) estiniBtes thai the Jews provided one- 
t welfth of Ihe royal revenue. 

^B * Jacobs, Spain, Introduclion. 
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passing through gates or traversing bridges ', for crossing 
the frontiers of the diminutive Rhine states, for buying or 
selling, for marriage or sepulture. The tax collector stood 
by the sexton and stopped the burial till his fee of two 
florins was handed to him ^ In Granada, the Jews had 
to pay the Alfarda or ' strangers' tax ' in 1480, though the 
Jews were far older settlers in Andalusia than were they 
who imposed the fine. A favourite device for raising money 
was to grant only temporary licences of residence to Jews, 
ajid for the triennial renewals a large fee was exacted. 
Similarly in the Rhine-lands the Rabbi had to be con- 
firmed by the State every three years, and this not only 
meant a heavy fine on the community, but it unfortunately 
opened the door to internal intrigues^. Germany indeed 
enjoyed the distinction of exacting more fees on more 
occasions than any other medieval State. The Jewish 
poll-tax lingered on latest of all in the same State. It 
was only abolished in 1S03 on payment of an indemnity- 
The taxes outlined above are closely allied to the com- 
munal taxes imposed by Jews on Jews, to meet the claims 
of extortionate governments as well as the costs of their 
own organization. Meat, wine, houses, golden and silver 
ornaments, jewels, wedding-gifts, imports and exports, were 
all taxed for these purposes*. Communal officials were 
even paid from the proceeds of collections made at weddings 
in Poland, Russia, and Hungary ^. 

' At AnjDu, in it&), Henri II enicled 'Judei si detulerint p«r pontein 
TKdimoDia sua ad vendendum, datrunt diMarinm khum' (Arthivta NuHoiahi 
fXtsA in Ju^s d'Aigirs, p. 7^ No one but a Jew was subject to Uii* U 

* LOwenslein, Gischkhit dir Judau in dtr Kurp/aU, p. 3a. 

* Jrwiak Quarlirly Rrvifui, iii. 310. 

* Eakapa's TtkoHoili, in tma rrcas m. 
' Or Zarua, i. p. 40. 
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Amidst all this external interference, the internal govern- 
ment of the Jewries was largely delegated to Jews them- 
scives. One of the supreme duties of the Jew in every age, 
but more especially after the beginning of the Crusading 
-^)Och, was the obligation to keep Jewish affairs from the 
linary law-courts'. Very often they obtained the right 
enforce this paramount duty. In other words, the Jewish 
communities were often able to try not only civil but even 
criminal cases in which Jews were involved as litigants or 
malefactors. The two lines of privilege ran closely tugetlier, 
no doubt, especially in the case of informers. For the 
informer the medieval Jews had no pity ; he was outside 
the pale of humanity '. Death was his penalty, and execu- 
tions of this kind were far from rare. The greatest Rabbis 
of the middle ages fearlessly sentenced informers to death, 
and cases of this severity occurred in all parts of the Jewish 
world. There can be no doubt that the rigour which cul- 
minated in a tragedy was perfectly justifiable. Denunciation 
was the canker of Jewish medieval society, and massacre 
aad exile often followed the lying evidence brought against 
Jews by unprincipled delatores. Hence there was no room 
for hesitation, and a good old Talmudic maxim — ' If thou 
seest a man in the very act of slaying thee, and no alter- 
ofttivc presents itself, thou mayest prevent him, even at the 
cost of his life * ' — was put into force as a pure measure of 

' The ivaoas Ubanah of R. Tam on Ihis subject was frequently repeated 
b btef timea. Cf. p. 58 below. 

* C£ Prof. KauliiiaiiD's interesting monograph on (he subject in Ihe 
■ightfa volume of the Jnasii QHOrtrrly Rciniai. 

' On Ihe other hand, it was strictly forbidden, by (he Jewish Council held 
at Lydda under Hadrian, for a Jew to save his own life at the cost of 
aoolher's. There wis ■ popular proverb to the same effect : ' How knowcst 
tbou that thy IiIoihI is redder than another's!' i.e. how can you IcU Uwt 
~ lore valuable ! {Ptsackim, a^\>.) 
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self-defence. It is said that as late as the close of the 
eighteenth century a Jewish informer was put to death in 
Poland, where the dreadful mischief wrought by this class 
was slowest to be eradicated. At last the Jews fell back 
on prayers and imprecations, and ' as a survival of this 
gloomy phenomenon of medieval history, there long existed 
in the ritual a prayer, which was repeated on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and at other times, against this evil of society '.' 
Finally, however, even this last trace of medievalism has 
vanished from Jewish life. 

But it must not be imagined that these executions of 
informers were usually secret or illegal. In Spain we have 
particular evidence that the capital punishment was not only 
never inflicted without the sanction of the govemmenl, but 
the sentence was executed by its oflicers. Indeed, the Jews 
were hardly allowed to levy uxcs upon themselves for their 
own internal needs without the sanction of the civil authori- 
ties^ Much less were they allowed a free hand in criminal 
matters; but a large measure of liberty was undoubtedly 
possessed by them in Spain at least until the year 1379. 
up to which date the Jewish courts could inflict the death 
penalty as well as minor punishments. But the Jews them- 
selves asked that the execution of these sentences should be 
lefl to the Christian bailiffs. In 1360 the Jews of Tudel^J 

' Kaufmann, ibid. ^fl 

• Cf. eg. Ihe Ordinance of ValUdolid in 141a, ( 8: * No Aljoma, or com- 
munity of Jews or Moora, shall presume (o levy any lax or contribiilion 
on thcmielves, at impose ■ duty on any article (meat, merchandise, or any 
other object 1, without the royal permission or order .... under pain of 
corporal and other punislimenU. and no Jew or Moor shall pay sudi con- 
tributions as may be levied without the royal licence and order being 
expressly given for the purpose.' One other example may be cited, tU* 
datea from Avignon, 1^79. Tlie communal statutes, one by one, 1 
receive the authorization of the Town Council. [AHHtt«irw, 1865, p. 199.J 1 
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entreating the continuation of their former privil^es, ob- 
tained the Viceroy's assent to this proposal ; ' That he would 
be pleased to order that we may continue t/i£ ytwisk law 
as our mncestors have Hone hitherto ; thtit is. that when 
a Jew or Jewess commits a sin, on our magistrates applying 
to the bailUT. and notifying to him the sin committed, and 
the punishment it deserves according to Jewish lawj the 
bailifr shall execute it, and enforce the sentence of our said 
magistrates, whether of condemnation or acquittal '.' The 
Jewish congregations had either their own prisons, or at least 
separate rooms in the ordinary prisons' were reserved for 
the use of Jewish offenders. In Spain, the Jewish prisoners 
are kept apart from the rest^; in Avignon, the Jewish 
authorities were able to arrest Jewish offenders and have 
them conveyed to prison with the sanction of the civil 
powers. Such prisoners were not released without the 
permit of the Jewish officials'. In the Bastile, Jewish 
prisoners claimed to follow their own religion ; and in the 
French prisons generally in the eighteenth century, the jews 
had special food, retained their religious books, and kept 
the Sabbath ', When Mcir of Rothcnburg was imprisoned 

' Lindo. Tkt Jews in Sfain, p. 150. Jews had their own jurisdiction 
■Imosl everywhere in Ihe middle ages. For England, cf. Jacobs, AHgnnn 
EiglanJ, pp. 43. «9. Criminal cases between Jews, except for the greater 
felonies, such as homicide and mayhem, might be decided in England ^by the 
charterof Henry II) by the Jews Ihemaelves, and in accordance with Ihelr 
own taws. (J'^^ol'^i '^'''- P- 33''' Another form of the same privilege was 
lo allot B special Christian judge to try Jewish cases. He would thus be 
buBJliar with Jewish law and usages. 

• See Ephraim b. Jacob, D"EH MTB r"ltJ , ( 83, in which il is decided that 
the communal prison must have d mtaHcah affixed to it 

' Jacobs, Spam. xxvi. 139, So, loo, il was enacted in Majorca in 1373 
that Jew* and Christians were to be imprisoned in separate houses {Jirvia 
ia tlHiiti Jiivta. iv, 34), ' AnMuain, x. p. 315, 
' Kabn. Us Jm/s tit Para sous LohU XV. p. 33, and Us Juifs 4l Paris an 



^Vlll' Siid., pp- 4 
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in the tower of Ensishcim in Alsace (June, laSfi), he, like 
R. Akiba before him, was permitted ' to receive \'isits, to 
instruct his pupils, and to perform the functions of Rabbi '.' 
Besides these privileges, the Jews were empowered to 
maintain discipline within their own communal bounds. 
They inflicted corporal punishment and exacted fines. Bui 
their chief weapon was a moral one, terrible no doubt in its 
effects, but the wounds it caused were not irremediable. 
Mostly the excommunication lasted only for a brief period, 
the milder form (or niddui) enduring for thirty days, during 
which the culprit wore mourning garb and was denied the 
society of his brethren. Excommunication of the severer 
kind, the cherem proper, lasted longer, and was a complete 
social and religious boycott, involving the culprit's family 
unless they too renounced him. The externals of the 
penalty were awe-inspiring, even to wcirdness. The formal 
warning, the public humiliation, the solemn announcement, 
with its accompaniment of lighted candles extinguished to 
the blast of the skofar (or ram's horn), the oriental com- 
pleteness and verbose vindictiveness of the curses pro- 
nounced in the synagogue, were a fitting prelude to the 
isolation which followed. Similar formalities accompanied 
the administration of a public oath in case of disputes. ' We 
bring the funeral bier, and place thereon a cock; we coi 
the bier with a fringed garment (talUth), illuminate 
building, strew burnt ashes under the man's feel, introduce 
bladders to terrify him, while children and horns (sito/ars) 
add to the din; then we seat him below the Ark, and the 
precentor, standing over him with a scroll of the Law, says ; 
So-and-90 will not confess the truth ''." Some of the features 
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■ GraeU, Hi$toty (English Irans), III. ch. 
* Rt^oHta of GeoDita [Mafttacli, p. 339). 
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of the later penances inflicted on excommunicated Jews were 
borrowed from the medieval Church', for excommunication 
was at least as rife in Christendom as it was in the Jewry. 
The luxuriant growth of excommunication in Jewish life 
is not earlier than the tenth century, and it ended by be- 
coming so common that it lost its force, for it ceased to be 
a terror. On the whole, the effect of excommunication on 

I Jewish life in the middle ages was a salutary one ; it was 
a useful weapon, and its point could always be blunted at 
ifac will of the offender. It was the more serviceable in 
nat its most prominent use was less against individuals 
Bian against communities, whose members voluntarily 
entered into certain undertakings under penalty of excom- 
munication should they disregard their promises. In this 
way great moral and social reforms were rendered possible, 
and the whole life of the Jews was organized by a series of 
such voluntary promises sanctioned by voluntary acceptances 
of the dre:idcd isolation in case of disobedience. This system 
must now be a little more fully described. 

The democratic constitution of Jewish society in the 
middle ages shows itself in the method of electing the 
governing body. The elections mostly took place in 
Germany on the week-days occurring during the great 
spring and autumn festivals *. In Italy another time was 
chosen, viz. the three weeks which separate the two 



' Gracti. Htslory i English trani.], V. ch. iii. For ■ long, thougb hardly 
wisfactory, hiaiaty of Jewish excomiiiuiiicalioQ, SM Wieancr'a Dtr Baim 
Uipiig. 1864). 

• Haharil, iPTon Vin njVn [beginning); Ihe 'nn njax {of Caro), { ao6. 
iaplie* lliat il Wu a widespread custom to hold the elections only an the 
middle dsys of Tabernacles, CI, AHmtain, i. p. 306, la Smyrna the elec- 

ns occurred on ihc Saturday night iiftcr Paswver (Eskapa'a Ttkanolh, 

KTrcca-iK:, S 1). 
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summer fasts '. In Palermo the annual election occurred 
on May i ; in Marsala on Oct. i6*. The election was con- 
ducted either by lot or by ballot, the voting being always 
secret. The officials elected were essentially the same in all 
Jewish congregations, they differed little from those enumer- 
ated in the Talmud, or from those familiar to students of 
the New Testament records *. There was the President or 
par excellence Parnass *, the Treasurer or Gabay ; there were 
sometimes spxicial officers to whom the care of the poor 
and the care of the sick were entrusted, and^ — except that 
differentiation of functions is now more complete — the 
modem organization of the synagt^ue existed in the 
middle ages with very slight variation. The other unpaid 
officials were the Council, mostly of seven", and, until the 

' Berliner. Roih, ii. 33. Some congrtgalions fixed the elcctioni Tor the 
Thursday preceding Passover and labcrnaclcs (cf. Astamol, of London, 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews, \ i), 

' Zunz, Zur Gisrhichli, p. 509. See ibid. pp. 513 seq., on the various 
synagogue officials in Spain, and the manner in which the Spanish con- 
gregations sometimes delegated their rights to a special trio of respected 
members or O-JOW, who— themsch'cs chosen by lot from thirty selected 
names — nominated their three successors in similar fashion (ricnnially. 

■ Cf. on Ibis subject SchOrer, Hiitory of JmUJi PiopU (Enghsh trans.). II. 
(a) p 6a seq, : and Holtimonn, NiuinlamfHlli' hi ZtilgtxImhU, p. 147, &-c. 

' Mention is made of a woman enlillcd ParHtstssa in Rome in the 
sixteenth century (Berliner, II. is) 33). She had charge of (he charities tor 
poor widows and orphans, for poor brides and sick women. But though the 
title was rare, the olGce seems to have been common throughout the middle 
a|!es. (See Maharil, beginning of THOn 'l^Tr ffia^.) In far earlier times 
there was an honorary official called lua/rr synagogat or Paltrrasa (SchOrer. 
ii. a, p, 6s ; Berliner, I. ch. v), and women of great heart and intellect, like 
Donna Gracia Mendesia (1510-66). were admittedly heads of iheir whole 
community. iGraetz. History (English trans.'., iV. ch. xvi.) 

' Cf. the IflaHa/i of R. Tam. KoJia. t 117. They were called i-jn •xn 
bam urbis.htadi of Iht eimgngatiim oiPantassim (for the term c:ic originally 
included all Ihc Council]. The number of the boiii viri varied, being moHly 
■even, sometimes being twelve (Gfldemann, iii. 93). A strong feeling pi^' 
vailed in the middle ages against electing m boHi viri nen reluci 
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Eii century, the Rabbi and two Dayanim (or mem- 
he court). These became later salaried officers, 
and the class of paid officials included the Shochet (or officer 
to superintend the slaughtering of cattle for Jewish use), 

ftbe Chazan or precentor, and the teacher. But the most 
powerful officer of all was the Sliamash or beadle. 
This functionary rapidly became ruler of the synagogue. 
His functions were so varied, his duties placed him in 
possession of such detailed information of members' private 
affairs, his presence so permeated the synagogue and the 

IJlome on public and private decisions, — that the Shamash, 
'Instead of serving the congregation, became its master. 
iTJnlike the parish beadle, the characteristic of the 
'^kamash was not pompousness so much as over- familiarity. 
fle did not exaggerate his own importance, but minimised 
the importance of every one else. He was at once the over- 
seer of the synagogue, and the executor of the sentences 
of the Jewish tribunal or Beth Din ', He inflicted corporal 

■punishment on those whom the Jewish court condemned ' 
|d the penalty, using either a stout, doubled rope, or a 
leather strap ■'. But his functions were usually less violent 
and more picturesque. From early times the beadle was ' 
the public crier. He ascended a high roof on Friday 



•aother. These boni mrbis often had great power, and could even force thefr 
views on Ihe congregalion Kniho, i ii6). 

' The BOO is identical with Ihe ncsin pn often mentioned in the Talmud. 
Tbc luc of the word Chatan as equivalent to precentor belongs to the middle 
ages. Another title for Skamoih common in the Talmud and in the times 
o( the Gconim was p ri<l n<^ (cf. Mafltach, p. \ga\ no doubt in diatinctioo 
to the i^V TF^, the alder title for precentor. I'he same man seems not 
have served both the synagogue and Bilh Din in the times of Ihe Gconim 

■ A (MSUge in Maftratk, p. 19a, asserts that a strap was not used 
Ike Ceonim. But in ruHEn ''w, i 16, the contrary is assertt-d in the ni 
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afternoons, and with a blast of the trumpet, thrice repeated' 
at long intervals, notified that work was to cease ^. This 
very old Jewish custom was not carried to Babylon, but 
was retained in Palestine^. The favourite substitute for the 
skofar in the middle ages was a wooden mallet- A scries 
of knocks was dealt by the Shamash or other official ^ at the 
door of the synagogue and at the doors of all the Jews 
who worshipped thereat. These knocks were three or four 
in number, and the following passage from the testament of 
A. Siisskind will indicate some of the emotions which, in 
course of time, these early morning summonses aroused. 
' It is a common practice with Jews that when a member 
of the community has died during the night, the Shantask, 
when he comes to summon us to synagogue, gives only 
two instead of the usual three knocks, as a sign of death. 
When he only knocked twice, I sighed ; but when thrice, 
my heart leapt up with joy!' The Shamask also made 
announcements in synagogue, sometimes interrupting the 
prayers to do so *. He carried the invitations to private 
festivities*, and sometimes the Council of the congregation 

' Miahnah SMccah, v. j. Cf. Buber'a TaxdiHma. Number^ p. 158, where 
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full references are Biven. ' MoUer, 

' Thi» officii wu termed St>iuliloJ>/tr, called also Camfoi 
is IS old as laas. for allusion is made 10 the SchAtUofifir \a Foil's carnival 
play, Dtr Jndtn Missias, of that date (Fastnschtspiele aus dcm 15. J«hr. 
Stullgarl, 1S53.. Schudl (MrrbwuidtgknltH. ii. p. aiB) calls him SthMtU6ffrt 
as well as Schnlhlopftr (p, 1187). The office is much older (ban the name, 
for Talm. Jtrus. Beia, ch. v, cites (tjien -ii '-rv" 'iD. Cf, the interesting 
comment of the Hordecai ad. loc. For the number of knocks cf. Schudt, ibid., 
and Gfldcmann. iii. 95. On Sabbaths the mallet was not used, but 
Some Jews appointed special walctimen to summon them individually M 
prayers tfow fv. f 487). On the fast of the ninth of Ab. 
ktupftr did not make his usual rounds- (Maharil). 
' Ibid. « 310. 

' Annuain, i. pp. 109, 1 10, ao6, 91 1 . He also went to summon the CounI 
to their meetings. 
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claimed the right to supervise the invitations, and. if they 
thought fit, might refuse to sanction them. The Skamask 
was despatched to remind congregants of their duties, such 
as leaving their boots at home on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement, and observing some mourning rites on the 
Sabbath on which the ninth of Ab' fell. As regards 
attendance at synagogue, this was mostly voluntary ; but 
on the New Year and the Day of Atonement, the Jewish 
authorities were empowered to compel ten adult males to 

Pattorid and thus form a congregation ^. 
ich compulsory adherence to communal ri^ulations lay 
the root of the Jewish medieval oi^anization. The 
commtmal life was regulated by what was known as the 
Tetanaft or Ordinance. The tekanah was never drawn up 
without the local Rabbi's assent, indeed he was often the 
originator of the new regulation. When it had been passed 
by the chiefs of the congregation, the new law was pro- 
claimed in synagogue on a week-day after public notice 
had been given, and it was held that, unless a formal, 
verbal protest was immediately lodged, every individual 
' Hahari] [cd. Waruw, 1874% pp. 45 ti and 33 a. 

' Haharil, { on ffKnin n-O-, Israel b. Chayim of Bninn, n"w, { 164, maLn- 
Ujn ihal the confp-egitian musl provide a minyaH (or leu adult male 
worshipperai throughoul the year. The Mishnah assumes Ihal in every 
Urge Jewish congregation ten bal/am'in or men o( leisure were always 
available (JftiAnoA Mtgtlla. 1. 3). In the middle ages it became customary 
to appoint certain men to act as a sort of permanent congregation. These 
were atrcaily paid for the service in the lime of Israel of Brunn; and no 
doubt the Bachurim or older Talmud students were chosen for Ihe purpose. 
At first these official baltanim were men of high respectability and deep 
learning. But after a time the minyan man became a lower lype, and was 
Itinguishablc from the ne'er-do-well paid to form the religious quorum 
h tbc congreganls were too indiOereut to form by their own presence. 
amuaing to see how tbi» tradition of maintaining ten men in idleness is 
B retained in places where the genuine ballamm are already only I 
Ct. Sniolenslii"s fine Hebrew novel, lion miap, ch. i. 
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fully submitted to the general agreement, and became 
liable to the penalties which would accrue in the event of 
disobedience to the tekanah '. The penalties took various 
forms: fines, public rebuke, deprivation of the right to fill 
the honorary synagogal offices, flt^ging, imprisonment and 
excommunication. The tekanoth were mostly enacted for 
a limited term, at the end of which they fell into disuse. 
Five years formed the favourite duration of a communal 
enactment, but a clause was frequently added providing 
for an annual public confirmation -. These tekanoth ringed 
over the whole field of Jewish life. At one time a tekanah 
would be passed to enforce monogamy ^ ; at another, one 
would prohibit shaving*; one tekanah would stringently 
restrain a Jew from dragging a litigant before the Christian 
civil courts " ; another would fix the tax on meat ; one would 
restrain gambling : another the promiscuous dancing of men 
and women ; one tekanah would practically recast the 
whole of the laws of marriage and divorce : another would 
forbid Jews to sell wine to Mohammedans ; one tekanah 
would define the dress and the ornaments which a Jewess 
might wear, the food she and her family might eat, the 
number of visitors they might admit to their houses : another 
tekanah would decide the hour at which our friend the 
Schulklopfer should begin his communal rounds. A very 
early tekanah enforced the presence of ten males at a 
' A full account of this whole process is given it the end of the Kolbo led. 

' The twelve TtkoHolh of Simon Duran (see above, p. 37) were to hold 
for twenty yean. 

• This was > permaiicnl ItbaHali. Sec ch. 
' In this, as in all these points, there were 

which will be mentioned in other parts of this bool 

* E. %, the great Ttkattah of R. Tarn, Kolbo, { i 
jingtan England, pp. 47-44' 





Widdtng ceremony ' ; another, earlier still, that the widows 
marriage settlement was to be paid from the movable 
property of the husband ", These belong to the ninth 
Century or earlier. Equally early was the tekanah excom- 
municating any man who used the name of God, whether 
in Hebrew or the vernacular- Stringent communal teka- 
noth prevented Jews from attempting to make proselytes, 
indeed the Jews went so far as to denounce to the govern- 
ment Christians who were suspected of leanings towards 
Judaism ". A local tekanah in Sicily forbade adulteration 
■of wine, raising the prices of the necessaries of life, and 
■ihe practice of house-to-house begging *. A local tekanah 
Lof later date involved the excommunication of a correspon- 
Kdent who omitted to add after the name of a living person 
P'tfie words ' May his life be long * I ' Tekanoth were passed 
against singing secular songs on fast -days ', against permitting 
any one but the local Rabbi to preach on certain days', 
against electing as Rabbi a man with relatives in the 
congr^ation '. A large series of tekanoth dealt with 
the questions of rent', on the restriction both of foreign 

■ Raponaa of Geonim ; Mailer, Mafleach, § 103. 

• Ibid. I lot : this is deacribcd as oni; of Ihe oldest UiatiolM. 

' Gademann, iii. 155. The Jewish aulhoritiu dared nol connive at prose- 
ijrtiini. Cr. the Aakantolh of London Sephardim. 

• Zaiu, Zur GtschuJiit, p. 515. 

• Thi» i» teporied by Chagii in his rtTMp msVr n"w, ii, 17. Cf. some 
•atraordiaary fines in 1. of Brunn's n"i«i, % 005, Ac 

• Chayim Benvcniste. n"vi;. { 44. 

• Sabbath after the ninth of Ab (ion: '« ) and on Chanukah. E. b. Jacob's 
iVSb. I63. 

• A. ben Cbayim, pnd non mo n"To, S 44. 

• Rent was not to l>c raised except for improvemenls (Abraham b. Mar- 
decai. cm rat n"io, ii. 6i). New settlers raised rents, as the Jewish 
4|uancfs were strictly limited, and no expansion was allowed [N. Gabay, 
I^C, §331- Poor congregations Were often aolicilcd by travctlioB eraia- 
laiies, and gave them help which they needed at home (S, Hoipurgo, 
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immigration and of the emigration of old settlers (parents 
might not settle their children in other communities); 
there were tckanoth against assisting the poor of other 
congregations to the detriment of the local poor, against 
the member of an old congregation attending a new 
one twice in succession ', against playing into the hands 
of non-Jewish dealers who unfairly raised the prices of 
commodities for which there was a large Jewish demand'; 
and among other curiosities may be noted a tckanah against 
drinking imported wine-'. But tekanoth on all subjects of 
social morality have continued to be formulated until the 
present time. In the seventeenth century, in Lemberg*. 
for instance, some most severe penalties were inflicted on 
absconders, on those pawnbrokers who lent money on 
articles of which the presumption was that they were 
stolen, while the commission of an agent who negotiated 
the sale of a house was fixed at one per cent from both 
parties to the contract, and the widow's settlement was 
made a first charge on the deceased husband's estate. An 
interesting Lemberg tekanah * forbade the building of 

iVn vaa n^, { 19^ Jews were often foit>[dden bj their communal laws 
to letve Ihelr own place, because the Uxcs then fell with increased burden 
on those who remaiDed (A. b, Cbayim, ibid. % 54^ 

' At (lenoa, see Joseph David, Til frj, ii, 103. This difficulty greatly 
increased in modem limes, owing to the dwindling of the Sephardic congre- 
gations (cf. Samuel b. Eickicl Landau, p-s m'o n"™, $ s). 

' See 713 TTOS r"ie, i a8 ; • Once the non-Jewish fishmongers rused the 
price or fish when Ibey saw thai the Jews wanted to buy it Tor Saturdays. 
The chiefs of the congregation made a Itkaiiah that for two months no Jew 
should buy any fish.' Similarly the Talmud (Giltim, 45) ordains that }cvn 
should not ransom Jewish slaves at loo high a price, lest this would put 
a premium on the eoslavement of Jews, 

' Samuel de Medena, q"->w^ "pCD, it?. 

■ See the Ttbanai/i in Buber's av 'V)>i, pp. aaa, 396, &lc 
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I which blocked the roa.d to the synagogue. Most 
^ medieval tekanoth had no retrospective action '. 
But despite this readiness to enter into voluntary obli- 
gRtioDs, both communal and (as we shall see elsewhere) 
personal, it may be doubted whether the Jewish organization 
alone could have succeeded as well as it did in keeping up 
the tone of Jewish life. The organization was helped and 
completed by a sense of equity which became ever a 
stronger tradition as the darker ages of ghetto-life drew 
nearer- This sense of equity was summed up in the Tal- 
mudical principle of Chasaka, or the rights of possession. 
The same phenomenon reappears in modern life under the 
form of Tenant-Right. But for the proper understanding 
of this principle, a glance must be had at the new condi- 
tions which ensued from the forcible confinement of Jews 
within ghettos. 

' This is often distinctly stated, Cf, the eleventh clause of Duran^ 
(f'lT.'in n'w. ii. aga), and lh« much Inter repetition of the S 
the Lembcrg Tikonolh at the end of Buber's ati -no. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



INSTITUTION OF THE GHETTO. 



Long before residence within a restricted quarter or 
ghetto' was compulsory, the Jews almost everywhere had 
concentrated in separate parts of the towns in which they 
lived*. Though the era of the ghetto proper begins with 
the sixteenth century, numerous records are extant of the 
seclusion of Jews in special quarters several centuries earlier ^ 
The voluntary congregation of Jews in certain parts of the 
towns, due to the needs of the communal organization, was 

' The word ghttto is moEt probably derived, as Dr. Berliner niinlullt 
(Jioin. ii. (a) p. a6), IroUl the Italian gilo or inm-fimmiry, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the firat gheUo in Itniy {in Venice) was constituted in 1516. 
The word gkttlum occuns in a document dated 1306 (Rieger, p. agi). Indeed, 
Dr. Berliner's may now be regarded as the accepted theory. Anyhow, all 
other suggestions are too fanciful to deserve even a mention. 

■ There were many exceplions, of course, e.g. Lincoln in 1390. From 
the records published in the Jtwish Quaiitrly Rtuitw. viii. p. 360, it is dear 
that was no Jewish quarter then. On the other hand, the 'Jews' Street" 
in London is mentioned as early as 1 115 (Jacobs. AHgrviH EHgland, p. 13). 

' Compulsory ghettos seem to have been in vogue in Sicily as early as the 
Jburteenlh, and in parts of Germany even in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, tn Angers in the fourteenth century there Was a Juivirit 
(Brunschvicg, Jia/s d'Aigtrs, p. 15). But until alter the foundation of the 
Roman ghetto in 1555. little rigour was shown in preventing the residence 
of Jews without the Jewish quarter. On the other hand, there were no 
ghettos in Coblenx and Trier as late as the seventeenth century {Jtwilk 
Quarltrly Kevim. ill. 310). In Halle there was a Judtndorf before ll ~ 
ghetto period ^Aucrtiach, CaehieMi d/tr isr. Gtttuindt, HaibtralaJt, p, 13I, 
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very common by the thirteenth century. In Cologne there 
was a Jews' quarter at that period ; though in that city, as 
ll as in most places where voluntary Jewish quarters 
listed. Jews also resided outside the Jewish district'. But 
distinction one achieves is not as the distinction that is 
thru,st on one. Nowhere is this more strikingly seen than 
in the case of Prague. There the Jews who lived outside 
the Judenstadt^ determined in 1473 **^ voluntarily throw in 
their lot wHth their brethren in the Jewish town. Now, 
Pr^ue came in for its own sopry share of persecution and 
massacre, but on the whole the. inhabitants of the Prague 
Judenstadt had a freer and fresher life than was possible in 
other compulsory ghettos. The Judenstadt, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, bad its Jewish town-hall, and — privi- 
Ic^ most prized of ail — a small bell summoned the members 
to deliberations within its walls. A further distinction of 
the Prague Jews was the right to bear a flag. This waa 
conferred on them in 1357 for their patriotic services, and 
the flag is still preserved in the synagogue". Perhaps, 
however, some facts connected with the Roman ghetto 
and the Spanish juderias will make the difference clearer 
between a voluntary and a compulsory massing of Jewish 
inhabitants in one particular part of a town. In 1555, 
when Paul IV establbhed the ill-omened ghetto in Rome, 
there were very few Jewish families resident anywhere else 
than in the serraglio delH hebrei or septus hebrakus^, as 
the Jewish quarter on the left bank of the Tiber was called. 

' See Das JudnUfhrtinbutk 4ir Laurintp/. >» Kdln, pp. 33, 78. There 
was a Jfm S/rttI, oTVTn 31m, but Jews alao lived in the Din ■roio (p. 41 ; — 
i.e. in ihc Christian quaiiem. 

* Pliilipsoii. Old EurofitOH Jrmrits, p. 106. 

' Cf Rieger, GatAuhlr drr Judrn in Rom. ii. p. ago. The best accounl of 

c Rotnaii ghetto is Berliner's iRom, ii. (a) pp. a6, 371. 
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But though few Jews dwelt elsewhere, many of the noblest 
Christians resided in the very heart of the Jewish quarter. 
Stately palaces and churches stood in the near neighbour- 
hood of the synagogue, and the Roman Christians held free 
and friendly intercourse with their Jewish fellow-inhabitants. 
When, however, the ghetto was formally constituted, churches 
and palaces were gradually removed or divided from the 
contamination of the neighbouring Jewish abodes by huge 
and menacing walls'. This same thing occurred in Spain, 
where, however, the separation of the Jews from the rest of 
the inhabitants was never completely successful because the 
expulsion of the Jews occurred in 149a, just before the dawn 
of that black age in Jewish life, the sixteenth century, 
the century of the ghetto and degradation. What happened 
in Spain is very instructive, and enables us to fix the rival 
tendencies which led the Church to the device of creating 
distinct Jewish ghettos. As early as the eleventh century 
we find mention of a 'Jewish barrier' in Tudela'. In Seville, 
in 1348, Ferdinand appropriated three parishes to the Jews, 
and surrounded it with a wall, 'extending from the Alcazar 
to the gate of Carmona,' in order to protect the Jews'. 
Within this quarter were the Jewish 'exchanges, markets, 
courts of justice, and slaughter-houses, and in an adjacent 
field their cemetery,' This placing of the burial-ground 
near the Jewish quarter was, by the way, not uncommon 
all over Europe. It usually lay at the very limit of the 
yudengasse, often right on the rampart, surrounded some- 
times by the town-moat. 

But to return to the Jewish quarters in Spain. At 

■ The faigh wall separating Ihe ruined p*Uce of the Ccnci from the PiuM 
delle Scuote wu only removcil in 1:84]. Riegcr, aga. 
» Lindo, 5,^<>i>i, p. 71. ' Ibid. p. 85, 





^r The Ghetto as a Privilege. 6s 

first the ghetto was rather a privilege than a disability, 

and sometimes was claimed by the Jews as a right when 

^uts demolition was threatened*. In 1413 the ordinances 

^^hf Valladolid take on a more persecuting tone, and all 

^^■ews and Moors are ordered to dwell within separate 

^^■Klosures. But though the Jews of Castile were only 

^Hpanted a term of eight days within which to transfer 

Uteoiselvcs to their separate enclosures, and though menaces 

were held out of corporal punishment and confiscation 

of property should any Jew or Moor be found outside 

these enclosures after the eight days had passed, only 

six months later the ordinance at Cifucntes has to repeat 

the same injunction, this time fixing the period of grace 

at a full year^ In this ordinance we meet with the 

familiar ghetto arrangement, afterwards common all over 

Europe, by which the town appointed two officials as 

gate-keepers of the Jewry ". This arrangement, by the way, 

was certainly no hardship ; it was protective quite as much 

as disciplinary, and the same remark applies to the closing , 

of the gates in all the ghettos from sunset to sunrise. 

Closing the gates overnight was a feature of all medieval 1 

life, and the Jews never complained of it. Modern writers 

have here misread history in conjuring up a grievance in 

' Thin, in lh« year 1300, such a easa occurred in Majorca. Cf. Remit Jtt 

£liida Jmivts, n. 34 . 

' Liodo, Spmi, p. ma. 

* The Jews probably paid for these watchmen. They paid the city of 

Colore in 13*1 twenty marks yearly as fee to the officer who ' locked the 

gates at sundown aod unlocked them at prime.' (Philipson, Old Europmt 

JnBrirt, p. 09 ; Slobbe, Dit Juden in Dmlaeiiland, p. 94 . 1 The wall 

were someliiDFi Jtaia ; the epitaph of some who died in 1666 seq. at Prague 

nay be seen in Popper's iHSiiinytttt des Pragtr Judnifiiid/io/s, p, ao, Simi- 

hrly a Jew was secretary of the 'street police' libid.). Hence there is no 

inprobBbility in Travers' assertion that (he Jews of Nanles in the thirteentll 

■••Btury bod Ihcir own sinkhal tBriinschvicg. Mantra, p. 4). 
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this very ordinary factor of medieval town-life. Still fixing 
our attention for the moment on the Iberian peninsula, it is 
clear that right up to the initiation of the Inquisition in 
Spain, the Spanish Jewries were not rigidly constituted. 
For the seventy-sixth paragraph of the decisions arrived at 
by the Cones of Toledo in 1480', held after the union of 
the crowns of Aragon and Castile, opens with a clause which 
proves that up to that date the attempt to isolate the Jews 
had utterly failed: 'As great injury and inconvenience 
results from the constant society of Jews and Moors beitig 
intermixed Tt-iik Christians, we ordain and command that 
all Jews and Moors of every city, town, and place in these 
our kingdoms . . . shall have their distinct Jewries and 
Moories by themselves, and not reside intermixed with 
Christians. »or have enclosures together with them, &c.' 
Herein is seen the real atrocity of the institution of the 
ghetto. It was a device actually to separate Jews from 
Christians, though it operated, as a matter of fact, rather by 
separating Christians from Jews'-. The old protective motive 
is abandoned) the theory and practice of social ostracism 



' Linda, p. 345. 

* Vei7 interesting a thU enactment of ■ Council held in Coyaca in the 
Aiturias in 1079 (Lindo's Spain, p-. 51):— 'Cakom &— Thai 00 Christian 
•ball reside in the same house with Jews, nor partake of their Tood ; who- 
ever transgresses tbis decree shall perform penance for seven days, or, 
refusing to do it. i/aftrsoH a/ rani, he shall be encommunicaled for a year; 
if of an inferior degree, he shall receive loo lashes,' It is instructive 10 
compare this with the decision of the Council of Palencia in 1388 l.ibid. 
p. i68). ' Christians must not dwell within tbe quarters assigned [o Jew* 
and Hoors, and Uiosr Ihal risidid wilhin Ihtm Were to remove thercfrotn 
within two montbs after the publication of tbis decree in the cathedral, and 
if [hey did not, were lo be compelled by ecclesiastical censure." It is 
evident [hat many Christians lived in the Jewish quarters before tbe ghelta 
days. Since the ghellos bavc been abotisbed, the old Jewish quarters ii 
European towns are now freely used by Christians. 
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begins, and after the fifteenth century we find no pretence 
that the ghetto was instituted on behalf of the Jews. It 
was occasionally a protection, no doubt; the ghetto gates 
sometimes rolled back outbursts of popular cruelty, and 
saved the Jews from massacre. But oftener it had the very 
opposite effect, for when bigots wanted their Jews to kill, 
they knew where to find them en masse. Tlie ghetto en- 
thcm in one defenceless pen. 
Besides the isolation which the ghettos more or less 
perfectly efifertcd — I say more or less, for it is quite cer- 
tain that many Jews contrived to secure the privilege of 
living outside the ghetto gates — the most serious effect 
of the new persecution was the terrible overcrowding 
that necessarily followed from herding thousands of Jews 
in confined spaces. The Jewish population grew, but 
the ghettos remained practically unchanged. Knlarge- 
ments were occasionally permitted, but on the whole the 
original limits of the ghettos were not expanded. Hence 
even when the localities in which the ghettos were con- 
structed were not slums, they rapidly became so. Some- 
times the Jewish quarter, as in Cologne in the thirteenth 
century, was the narrowest part of the town, and was 
even called the ' Narrow Street ^' In Frankfort the 
ghetto was situate near the moat, and on the other side 

' "Wp aiT" mprt OTrm lim {Das Judtnschrrinbucl; p. 33). The German 
equivBlent wis EHgtgease. Dr. Pliilipson rreqiiently alludes with justice lo 
the narrowness of the ghetto streets, the talinesa of the houses, and the 
otncuratioQ of the sunlight, as grievances. But these features were not 
almys peculiar lo the ghettos. Old London streets must have been as 
dark and sombre as any medieval JudcMgasst. and the same remark applies 
lo most continentBl towns. Daylight and medievalism were hardly cum- 
polible notions. The point is, of course, that the Jewish quarters retained 
their medieval aspect long alXer the towns in which Ihey were located had 
widened their streets and added generally to the comforts of life. 
F 2 
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of it lived ' gardeners and people employed in the woods 
by the day,' But when 4.000 persons lived in 190 houses ', 
in a gloomy street, twelve feet wide, with its houses meeting 
at the top ; and when persistently the authorities restricted 
the Jewish population to this one street, in which a wagon 
could not turn; when, as in some cities, the brothels were 
placed in the Judengasse to add to their ill-repute* — 
the effects on the population made themselves marked in 
many ways to be considered hereafter. The effects were 
almost completely external, however, and produced do 
serious moral evils. The purity of the Jewish home-life 
was a constant antidote to the poisonous suggestions of life 
in slums, and it was even able to resist the terrible squalor 
and unheaithiness which prevailed in the miserable and 
infamous Roman ghetto, where at one time as many as 
10,000 inhabitants were herded into a space less than a 
square kilometre ^ In the poorer streets of this ghetto, 
several families occupied one and the same room. The 
sufferings of the Jews in that hell upon earth in the papal 
city were not diminished by the yearly overflowing of the 
Tiber, which made the Roman ghetto a dismal and plague- 
stricken swamp. 

The wide development of the doctrine of chasaka, or 
respect to the equitable rights of others, was the salvation 
of a society thus thrown upon itself. By a variety of severe 
tekanoth Jews were forbidden to avail themselves of the 
letter of the civil law against one another. It is only possible 
to follow out one or two ramifications of this system of 
equity and loyalty to brethren in misfortune. Originating 
long before the days of the ghetto, the principle of respecting 
' Ptiilipson, p. 56. ' Stobbe, p. 376, 
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^Bfild rights, which the State ignored, survived the fall of the 

■ ghetto walls. Thus it was an old tekanah, probably dating 

from the tenth century, that no Jew should rent a house 

from a Christian in place of another Jewish tenant, unless 

the latter assented to the arrangement, or a year has elapsed 

since the former tenant vacated the house'. It must be 

understood that the houses occupied by Jews, even in the 

ghettos, were often owned by Christians, who charged exor- ' 

bitant rents. If the Jewish organization had not enforced 

^^aome such law as the one just quoted, there would have 

^■feeen no limit to the house-owner's rapacity '. A series of 

^Bkdcanoth drawn up at Ferrara, on the very eve of the crea- 

^^^ion of the Roman ghetto, has so many points of interest 

that I quote these ordinances in full, though only the fifth 

article bears on our present point. These enactments were 

the work of delegates of the Jewish congregations of Rome, 

Ferrara, Mantua, Romagna. Bologna, Riggio, Modena and 

Venice, and hence they applied to the whole of Italy ^ , 

fcThe following regulations were passed at a general ' 
ting of the undersigned delegates, held in the city of 
t irrara, on Thursday, June 2 ist, 1554. 

'May it be the divine will that God's grace rest on our 
work, and that his purpose be fullilled through us. Amen I 

'(i) No printer shall print any new book* without the ' 
licence and approval of three Rabbis who are themselves 

' K.-lbo, ( 116. 

* Pope Clement VlII wu bound to interfere and fix the rents which i 
night be chBTgcil to Jews in ibc Roman ghetto. 

■ TbcM Trkunolk were published in the Hebrew periodical, *3W las, 
»oI. XV, and were republished in 1879 st Brody. 

* Thi« ttiaitah was often re-enacted. In 1554. the Jews' books in Rome 
and Venice were confiscated and burnt. The Jewish authorilics feared lert 

I M>nie handle to hostile censorship might be supplied by imprudent contro- I 

^^^ VerualiitB. Hence Ms Ittanah, I 
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possessed of diplomas from three Rabbis. If the publication 
is issued in a small town, then the licence of the lay-heads 
of one of the neighbouring congregations must be obtained ; 
but if the town is large, then the licences of the lay-heads 
of that town and of the three Rabbis will suffice. At the 
head of every book the names of the licensors shall be 
printed. No Jew may buy any booV that does not bear 
these licences, the penalty of infringement of this tckanah 
shall be a fine of twenty-five golden scudi in each individual 
case. The fines shall be devoted to the relief of the poor. 

'(ii) Should any Jew force another Jew to appear in the 
Christian civil courts, then the latter may subsequently 
refuse to transfer the dispute to the Jewish Beth Din (or 
court of justice). 

' (iii) No one shall write a decision on a monetary dispute 
without the consent of the parties to the dispute, or the 
consent of the two dayanim (judges) appointed by the two 
parties and the third dayan appointed as assessor. Such 
a decision is forbidden, even though the names be di^uised 
as Reuben and Simeon. 

'(iv) No Rabbi of one congregation shall interfere with 
the internal affairs of another congregation, nor shall 
any of his decisions be valid in a congregation which has 
its own Rabbi. 

■(v) Whereas there are some who infringe the tekanah 
of Rabbenu Gershom, which forbids any Jew from ousting 
another Jew from a house rented from a Christian landlord, 
and whereas such offenders claim that when the landlord 
sells his house the Jewish tenant thereby also loses his 
ckazaka ( = his rights of preferential tenancy), we therefore 
decree that though the Christian owner sell his house, the 
right of the Jewish tenant to retain possession is unchanged, 
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and any Jew who ousts him is disobeying the tekanah of 
R, Gershom and also this tekanah, now newly enacted- 

' (vi) Seeing that there are men who rely on an authority 
who declares that if a man has lived ten years with his wife, 
and has not fulfilled the law of propagation, he may marry 
a second wife, despite the tekanah of R. Gershom to the con- 
trary, we hereby decree that if he have a son or daughter 
[and not both], although he has not thereby fulfilled the 
duty of increase, nevertheless he may not marry a second 
wife without the assent and pleasure of his wife', and of 
of her near relatives, who shall formally authorize the 
larriage in the presence of trustworthy witnesses. 
(vii) Whoever marries in the presence of less than ten 
witnesses, without the consent of her parents, or if she 
be an orphan, of two of her nearest relatives, is hereby 
[Communicated, both he and the witnesses present at such 
ceremony.' 

The fifth clause is perhaps the earliest instance of the 
which gave the Jewish tenant of a Christian's 
■in the ghetto a right in that house which no other 
could usurp. This right was inherited, so that the 
Jews became practically leaseholders in perpetuity of their 
ghetto homes. They sold their_;«j casaca and bestowed it 
as dowries on their daughters. The_;W casaca (also spelt 
gazc^a ^) was transferable, and Clement VIII legalized this 
Jewish arrangement by practically making evictions impos- 
ile so long as the rent (also fixed by him) was duly paid. 
le Jew might enlarge or alter the premises at will. But 
this concession of Clement was dearly bought, for one of 
his successors as a corollary practically made the community 

' CC p. :i6 below. ' I. e. Jua npin (lenani-right). 

' Berliner, Rom, li, i^a) 71, 
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as a whole responsible for the rent of all the houses in the 
ghetto, whether the houses were occupied or empty '. 
Similar laws of chasaka were applicable to Jewish land- 
owners; Du ran, for instance, reports a tekanah which ren- 
dered it unlawful for a Jew to evict a fellow-Israelite by 
raising the rent or by any other device whatsoever *. Fur- 
ther, there was sometimes a communal law against the rent- 
ing of two houses by one tenant, unless for educational 
purposes^. Naturally, the sale of ghetto houses to Chris- 
tians was forbidden *. 

The internal oi^anization of the medieval Jewries held 
nothing human to be beyond its ken. Some of the special 
directions into which this ubiquitous gaze strayed can only 
be briefly indicated here, further details being reserved for 
other chapters. The congregational authorities were bound 
to provide an official called a shochet, or slaughterer of 
animals for Jewish use. But they also provided the means 
for cooking the animals thus slain. Many congregations had 
a communal bakehouse or oven^ which was used once a year 
for baking the passover cakes, and once a week, on Fridays, 
for cooking the shalent or schatet''. This, as well as other 
utensils for cooking purposes, was supplied at the communal 
cost. Thus, a huge copper cauldron belonged to the com- 

' Jews Bttempled to boycott apoatatcs by refusing to inliabil the houses 
which wctc vacated by converts on leaving the ghetto. The popes effec- 
tually slopped this proceeding by exacting from the communily the rent of 
■11 empty houses icT. Berliner, ibid. p. 7a). This led the Jews themselves 
to put some limitations on tbey'iu gataga (ibid.). 

' r"Mi.-VTn"i«,ii. 61. ' Jacob Weil, rf'nr, (118, 

• Cf ylnnumn (Avignon), i. p. 168. 

' This communal oven was possessed by all German congregations. Cf. 
GQdcmann, iil 91 ; yslH rpv, % 633. See also the references in the 
JudtHschninbuch, p. 17, where mention (dale :a66J is made of the 'Great 




The Public Bafk. 

unity, and was at- the disposal of any member who had 
i wedding feast on hand and wished to add stews to the 
The community made some provision, too, for 
I water supply, and when necessary a well was dug within 
the synagogue enclosure, probably to provide the water for 
the bath. There were two kinds of communal baths — the 
ritual bath or mikveh, and the ordinary public bath*. No 
congregation was destitute of the former, and since the State 
ol^en forbade the Jews to bathe in the rivers Christians 
used, many congr^ations had perforce to provide an 
ordinaiy bath also. Above the bakehouse, or in near 
proximity to it, was a large communal hall in which 
marriages were solemnized. This hall had various names, 

' Maharil ;pfn~3^ :n 'JCi^ 'irxfi rnni'a nrrn nSm nemi rmp '31 {fiildmlh, 

ti TPT"). The richer members sometimes paid for the use of the oven 

-.(/iL Aimttmrt.p, 914). the poor used it 'without charge. Bcaidn, or in place 

f, this communal oven tliere was occasionBlly a house which was a sort of 

tUdhall ofthebakcra, Cf.JudaMinz, Rtsponsa, 7. 

1 ttie Jews were expelled from Heidelberg in 1391 . the following 

Ewafiicaled properties of the Jews were presented to the University : the 

•ucJihU ^or synagogue), with its neigtibouriag houses and the adjacent 

13 private houses ; and the Jewish cmuttry with its house, 

court, and garden. This Uit is not the same garden as the synagogue 

garjcn, but was the hor1ns Jtideomm, or 'hortus qui fuit olim cimilerium 

Judeorum.' (The tombstones were sold in 1397.) In the inventory of the 

properly belonging to the synagogue in 1391 are mentioned ' duo candelabra 

—.leirca magna, que fuerunt Judconim,' >nd a vaulted chamber which stood 

■(■ear the synagogue and served as a Jiuis' bath : ' pro testudine que quondam 

P "SOnlnabatur balnium Judtontm.' ^Lflwenstein, Gischicklt dir Jndm in dir 

Kmrpfiih (Frankfurt, 1895), p. 17-^ The Jews of Augsburg in iago also had 

a Iperlal Badthani {AfoHatsschnft, 186 [, p. aSo). If Mr, Jacobs' suggestion 

{Angrvm England, p. 336) be accepted, and BaktwtU Hall = BaUiiall Hail, 

Iben the Jews' bath of London must have been a noteworthy building. As 
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t batbe iu the river Maine (Brunschvicg, Jui/a d'Angtrs, 1695, 
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and the Jews were very keen on preserving their rights 
with regard to it. In laHU the attempt of an individual 
to deprive the congregation of Cologne of its hall was 
defeated by the energetic action of the Jews, who declared 
that ' it had been the property of the congregation for 
thirty years.' Whether the wedding banquet was spread, 
and the ball gaily footed in the same hall, is uncertain, 
but there are frequent mentions in medieval records of 
both a guest-hifuse and a dancing-hall. The guest-house 
was sometimes called the Inn, and seems to have been 
the means of providing for passing travellers, for whom 
private entertainment was lacking. The 'Jews' Inn' is 
found in early Spanish records as well as in late French, 
and was a source of considerable trouble to the Parisian 
police in the eighteenth century. The Jews were then 
imder the surveillance of a special police inspector, to 
whom every Jew was accountable for every hour of his 
day '. This inspector was chiefly anxious to extort as much 
blackmail from the Jews as he possibly could, but by 
harbouring travellers in the "Jews' Inn,' or Auberge Juive, 
the community often evaded some of his attempts to squeeze 
money out of friendless strangers. Sometimes there were 
two or three such inns in Paris at the same time, and it 
is diverting to note the ingenuity of the police in their 
attempt to draw the guests of these aubcrgcs within the 
expansive nets of their extortions. First, they accused these 
inns of being 'houses of ill repute,' but finding that this 
charge brought in an inadequate revenue, they tried an 
opposite tack, and declared that the Jews' Inns were ' a kind 
of synagogue,' an institution apparently more obnoxious to 



■ L«on Kahn, Lk Jmfi dt Paris a 
these particulars arc taken. 
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The Dancing-Hall. 



^^pie Riunicipality than a brothel ' 1 These inns, however, had 
^^y the eighteenth century become private enterprises ; the 
community as a whole no longer provided them. 

A more general adjunct of medieval Jewish communities 
was the ' dancing-hall ' or Tafiskaiis. Dancing, as we shall 
see in a later chapter, was a favourite Jewish pastime. 
Even if this Tanshaus was designed only for use at 
weddings* — yet as the festivities on such occasions lasted 
for a week, and in a large community not many weeks 
can have passed without a wedding — the Tanzhaus must 
have been in pretty constant occupation by merry parties. 
The Tanzhaus became very popular, and soon spread 
throughout France and Germany ; most of the ghettos had 
their datKvig-hatls. In Spain and the East the institution 
docs not appear, for the houses of the Jews were larger 
in those parts, and great entertainments could be given in 
private abodes ^ Dancing in these halls took place also 
on festivals and Sabbaths, but of that more must be re- 



■ [bid. p. 41. 

' GOdemuin, iii. 138. The Tan^aus was probably identical with the 
mjrn iri. In the JudrnschrnHbitch oS Cologne Ibe same building is termed 
jwrwi m (p. 6a , tnrrm m ip. 64J, and in tbc Latin documents Sptilhiit or 
Sfry/Ana. An entry at Speycr of dale 1354 speaks of the great ' Schulhof 
called DanUbus or BruUhus' [^ bride's house, Frankel's MoHalsschnft, 
1863, 100 ( Erach u, Qvaber, JxdfH, p. 100). Later evidence of this identity 
is provided by Schudl i^Mirbwiirdiglitilen, ti. p. 5), where the Frankfort 
TaiuMuMi is clearly a marriage-hall. The Frankfort Tanshaus is ceruinly 
older than 1349, that in Augsburg dales from 1090 {MoHalxxhrift^ i86i, 
p. aSo). Dr. Berliner in his Ahs dim inrurtH LiUn, &c., p. 8, takes the 
Tans/tana to have been a public<hall for dancing, not only at weddings. 

■ It is possible that the house 'in florwich called the Musjck House, 
whicli, according lo Bioomficld iNotfoit, iv. 76], can trace to the twelfth 
01 eveii eleventh century ' (Jacobs, AHgevin England, p. 383), may have 
be<n a Jcwiali marriage- hall. An interesting reference to a wedding-hall, 

a -nsc^ im- u :i m, is made in the MS, Assufolh (cf. Gaster, Stjir 
't, p. 48;. 
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served for a later chapter. The latter remark applies also 
to some far more important features of the communal life, 
viz. the modes in which provision was made for education 
and for the relief of the poor. 

The Jews possessed no regular organization in the 
middle ages for the despatch of letters to a distance, but 
utilized the services of travellers and merchants for this 
purpase. In this way excellent communication was main- 
tained between very distant countries, and news spread very 
fast. The Rabbis frequently corresponded between various 
parts of Kurope, and even between A.sia, Africa, and the 
European Jewries. Sometimes a special messenger was 
employed for a special purpose, as when the Jewish court 
despatched an order or notification. Except for the trans- 
portation of such official documents, Jews employed the 
services of Christians or Mohammedans who were going on 
pilgrimages or in caravans*. Some authorities'^ employed 
the ordinary medium of communication for delivering a 
decree of divorce. When the ghettos were established, the 
German Jews had their own regular letter-carrier, called — 
like others who possessed the right of free egress— Sc/iuls- 
jude, or 'protected Jew.' So complete were the Jewish 
means of communication that Jews often acted as intelli- 
gencers to the government. The Jewish postmen were 
bound to respect the piivacy of the letters they carried, and 
a special formula often appeared on Jewish despatches, 
reminding the bearer that he was forbidden to open them*. 

■ /?M/w»sflofGtoiiiiii(i:d. Harkivyl.p. 146. 

' E.g. R.Tam. Foraspecul Jewish post see Brann, Cmrfj-yxAr/icAn^, 996. 

' Lctteis slill sometimes bear the abbreviation ]"i-|n], refcniog 10 the 
rule intiDduced by R, Gcrsbom against pennitling the opening of lelten bj' 
the carriers. Cf. my articles 00 ' Jews and LeHcrs' in the ynyiaA C 
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The ' House of Life. ' 

\ Complete as was the care for the living, the reverence 
J afTection for the dead showed themselves in even more 

wing provisions. In every Jewish community, the last 
liige from the storms of life was the most sacred spot of 
all. The cemetery was the House of Life, the Everlasting 
Abode, the Garden of tlie ynvs^. That the cemetery 
deserved this appellation cannot be doubted. Jews tried 
to beautify their burial-grounds with shrubs and trees, and, 
when they could, selected for the repose of the dtad sites 
well placed amidst rural surroundings until the ghetto 
restrictions made this impossible". Yet this korius Jiide- 
erum must not be confused with another Jews' garden*, 
which surrounded the synagc^ue and was used as a 
promenade. In the ghettos the cemetery was situated 
at the end of the street, as far as was convenient from the 

Puses, in order to fulfil the old Jewish custom of burying 
; dead at least fifty paces from the nearest house*. 
Jewish intramural cemetery in the city of London, 
uated in Wood Street, is mentioned in the Patent Roll 
The liUe, crm rra, House of Life, or House of the Living, was at least 
M old as Ihe fourteenth century. The term may be found in Ihc Tas/ibab, 
in. I. ^rfrs rfi is much older ITorgum to Isaiah, iliL ii ; KohfMli Jtabb. lo 
I. 9; Sanhedrix, 19 a). For Ihe title /tortus Jmtmrum, see p. 73 above, 
note 3. For the planting of trees, cf. Slmlchan Aruch, Yon Dtah, 368, a. 
^^In Barcelona and Cerona the Jewish cemetery was on a hill named Mohs 
^^UMnnu. t Kayaerling, Jnnish QHartcrfy Rrvuu}. viii. \gx.) 
^^p* * In Heidelberg [he cemetery in the fourteenth century was close la the 
^ fWjnil park. (Cf. LOwenstcin. Kurf/aU, p. ra.) Later on the cemeteries 
became so crowded that the dead as well as the living were conRned lu 
•pace, two and soroetimcs three graves being placed on lop of each other. 
(Cf Philipson. Old Eutof/ran Jta/rus. p. 7B.) The same thing happened in 
London in the eighteenth century. VThen the Brady Street Cemetery wm 



ftill, 'instead of purchasing a new cemrtery. earth ' 
ova Ihe old' ^Report of United Svnagoguc, London, 

' M.haril, near end led. Warsaw, p. nD), cites a Ini 

• U<iliHah Baba Balhra. a. 9. 
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of 1285, II was surrounded with a stone wall to keep off 
marauders '. Until the reign of Henry II the English Jews 
were forced to transport their dead to London, for they 
possessed only a single graveyard in the whole kingdom. 
In many parts of the continent the Jews were not able 
to acquire cemeteries in the immediate vicinity of their 
homes. The Hamburg Jews buried their dead in the 
neighbouring Altona, the Amsterdam Jews in Audekerke ' 
— a two hours' journey. In North Africa the cemetery was 
at a greater distance from the towns. The protective wall 
was a usual feature of the Jewish cemetery ^ — a most neces- 
sary precaution, for the desecration and spoliation of Jewish 
graves was a common offence in the middle ages. Some- 
times indeed the government itself not only forbade the 
use of tombstones, but confiscated existent monuments and 
employed them for building the walls of the town*. Nor 
was this act of profanation confined to Eurof)e. In Egypt 
the Mohammedans stole the Jewish tombstones, obliterated 
the inscriptions, and re-sold them to Jews This was at the 
end of the fifteenth century. The local Rabbis checkmated 
this ghastly traffic by forbidding their congregants to use 
any but newly-quarried stones for monuments to the dead*. 
The use of inscriptions and epitaphs was not, by the way, 
a Jewish custom until after the Christian era. The habit 

' Quoted by M. D. DB\fia in Noirs anJ Querits, 8th sect. viii. 116. Tovcy, 
Anglia Judaica, p. 8, also speaks of the Jews' Gardtn, 

' Schudt, MtrkwHrdigia'trti, vi. 38, { 3. Cf. Jacobs. AKgrtnH EHglaid. 
p. 6a. Many Jews lived in isolation from their family, and on ihdr dealh 
wished to be buried at considerable distances. In 177a a Jew who died in 
Nantes was buried in Bordeaux (Brunschvicg, Jaifi dr Nanlti, p. 19). It '» 
interesting to note that special permission had to be obtained from the police 
before the body could be transponed. 

* Cf. Berliner, Rom, ii, ^a' 6a, 86. 

* Tfai* occurred in Rome in 1360-73 (ibid. p. 63). ' Radbu, i. 74t> J 



Emblems on the Tombs. 



ti probably copied from the Romans, and it is noteworthy 
t tombs in the Jewish catacombs bear no Hebrew in- 
scriptions, Greek and more rarely Latin was used ', the 
Greek inscriptions belonging to the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. The Jews felt a strong reluctance 
to employ Latin as their vernacular, the memory of Titus 
was scarcely of the kind to make the Jews love the 
language which he spoke. 

It is of more than passing importance to note some of 
the peculiar features of these ancient Roman tombs. They 
display an artistic tendency of which the later middle ages 
show revived traces. In the Jewish catacombs in Rome 
the tombs were adorned with a variety of symbols *. The 
most characteristic symbol was a seven-branched candlc- 
stuk, somelimes with red ascending flames. No Christian 
tomb has been found with this symbol, but it has remained 
the traditional emblem of the Jews of Rome, probably 
because of its prominence on the Arch of Titus ^. A round 
fruit, with an ear springing from it, is another common 
fi^re. Where the fruit appears alone, three small leaves 
are present at the top ''. The palm-branch also is present 
on the tombs, but it differs from the palm familiar from 
the Jewish coins. The same floral emblem was typical of 
martyrdom, but its presence on the tombs was probably 
su^estcd by the Psalmist's comparison of the righteous 
to the palm-tree*. Other symbols are the cil vessel and 
a curved object variously interpreted as a horn (shofar) or 
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> Berliner, ibid. i. 5a, 5B. 

' For my knowledge of these 1 a 
vol. L p. 58. 

> Modem Jewish tombs in Rome 

is ■ Christian symbol T 



1 Berliner's Rom, 
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a scythe. On some of the tombs, the ornamentation is 
elaborate, whole scenes being depicted. The tomb of 
Alexandra Severa bears three hens by the side of a fowl- 
house, a tree, a hut, two cocks in the act of combat, with 
a palm-branch in the centre. Among other emblems are 
Birds, once in conjunction with a beehive, siteep, the head 
of a ram, a doubled-handled ewer, a, flower-basket, an open 
book, a calf, snuffers (by the side of the candlestick and 
oil vessel above mentioned), the budding leaf — a symbol 
never absent from Christian tombs *. 

Quite in keeping with this early adoption of grave 
symbols was the series of emblems which distinguish 
some of the German Jewish tombs in the later middle 
ages. But these more recent symbols represented not 
fancies connected with death but realities of life. Thus 
in Prague a pair of scissors appears on a tailor's tomb. 
a violin or harp on a musician's, a bag on a trunk- maker's, 
a crown and two chains on a goldsmith's, a lion clutching 
a sword on a doctor's, a mortar on an apothecary's ^. At 
Frankfort the symbols were of yet another type, for the 
signs of the houses in which the departed had lived were 
often carved on the tombs. The signs included figures of 
dragons, bears, lions, and stars -K The tombs of eohanim 
or priests have often been distinguished by the two open 
hands as displayed in the priestly benediction, while 
a Levite's often bears a w.iter-jug. Family vaults were 

' The boutiful gilded glasses round in the Romin tombs, with their ela- 
borate orn amen lut ions depicting ihe temple, were no douhl kiddudi cups 
used for the wine on Sabbaths and festivals. The inscription, ' Dnnk and 
live,' is exactly the ir-m (rrcn, 'Wine and life.' of Ihe Talmud. 

' Cf. M Popper, Inschnjtm Jra allm Fragrr Judtnfritdhofs (Bniti9> 
wick, tBtisV These tombs belong to (he early part of the sevcnLecatli 
century, but Ihe emblems are older. 

■ Cr. PhilipsoQ, Old EKYoptan Jtvirits, p. 78. 
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more common in ancient than in medieval Judaism, but 
they are not unknown. The family sepulchre of the Macca- 
beans at Modin (i Mace. xiii. 27), with its carved armour 
and ships, recalls the family vaults of the Bible. In the 
middle ages, however, graves were inherited, but the mother 
who was bequeathed a share in the family vault was not 
able to include her own children in the privilege '. In 
Audckerke the Jewish tombs were reached by steps, and 
this seems to imply that they were large, family vaults^. 
There was no particular shape for the Jewish tombstone, 
but the ordinary oriental practice of placing the stones 
erect and not flat came to be the mark of a Jewish grave 
in Europe ". The monuments varied greatly in size and 
cost, but the tendency towards uniformity and the avoid- 
ance of display was never quite overthrown. Some of the 
stones were of huge weight and dimensions, one of those 
recently discovered by Dr. Kaufmann at Buda Pcsth, and 
^^ating from the thirteenth century, is nearly a foot thick 
^^fad five feet high *. These remarks on the externals of 
^^■e cemetery must for the present sufllice. The communal 
^^trgani nation regarded the House of Life as one of its fore- 
most cares. Watchmen were provided at the public cost, 
and a small building or synagogue was attached to the 
cemetery. On the other hand, the office of gravedigger 
docs not seem to have existed, ordinary workmen being cm- 
ployed for the purpose. The grim humours of the sexton 
which find their representative in the Talmud in the person 
of Abba Saul strike no echo in the medieval Jewries. 
■ Sbulchan Aruch, Yort Drali, 366, a. 
' Schuill. UirkoiSrdigkiilrri. part vi. ch. 38. 

' Ibid. The Hal \ow,la of Ihe Portuguese Jews in London were probably 
iniuicd froni Christian usage. 
L • Quoted in the Jiwiih CJiromilt of October 1 1 , 1895. 
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Life was altogether too serious for the Jew to jest of death. 
But a later opportunity will present itself for giving an 
account of the loving rites with which the dead were 
accompanied to their graves. We must turn aside now 
into brighter paths, and must consider some of the ways 
in which the Jews comported themselves towards the 
living. 



CHAPTER V. 



SOCIAI. MORALITY. 



Present-day observers are commonly struck by the 
mesticity of Jewish men. Even the working man among 
; Jews spends his leisure at home. This feature of 
J life dates from the early middle ages, and is easily 
si. Judaism demanded devout attention to all the 
s of life, and the man rather than the woman possessed 
the knowledge necessary for obeying the minutiae of the 
home ritual. A large section of these details concerned 
the preparation of food, the family regulations for the Sab- 
bath, and the more occasional household arrangements, 
such as the Easter cleansing of the home and the removal 
of leaven. Rabbi Solomon ben Adret had a lock made to 
his stove and kept the key over the Sabbath to prevent his 
too considerate housemaid from lightingafireon Saturdays'. 
Thus the Jewish husband played a personal r6!e in the 
kitchen as well as in the market-place. He was especially 
busy on Thursdays and Fridays. Eagerly would he 
bargain for Sabbath dainties in the crowded market, though, 
in order to circumvent the trick of non-Jewish fishmongers 
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Social Morality. 

who raised the prices on Fridays, he would sometimes 
reluctantly abstain Trom purchasing that most beloved 
article of Sabbath food — fish'. Mostly, however, he would 
not be deprived of this dainty, and would hurry home with 
his bargains, breathless and eager for his wife's admiring 
approval. He knew the prices, lie understood qualities, and 
was an adept in examining fruits and vegetables. He 
would not be cheated like the ordinary man of to-day. Oo 
Friday the husband would help in the cleansing of the 
crockery and saucepans, and would lovingly join his wife in 
spreading the table for the adequate reception of the 
Sabbath Bride. All this anxiety on the part of the hus- 
band must have made him something of a nuisance : he 
must have been rather too much of a critic and too little of 
an admirer to please thriftless housewives. But I fancy 
the gain far outweighed the loss. The wife had a home- 
loving lord, who perhaps derived some of his devotion to 
his family from his intimate participation in all the pleasures 
and anxieties of home management. When we add the 
reflections that the Jewish home was the scene of some of 
the most touching and inspiring religious rites, that the 
sanctity of the home was an affectionate tradition linking 
the Jew with a golden chain to his fathers before him, that 
amidst the degradations heaped upon him throughout the 
middle ages he was emancipated at least in one spot on 
earth, that he learned from his domestic peace to look with 
pitiful rather than vindictive eyes on his persecutors --we 
shall realize something of the powerful influence which 
the home wielded in forming and softening the Jewish 
character. 

' RtspoHsa, Mcntwhem of Nkolsburg, § 38. A similar interference wilfe) t 
pricea occurred aC ■ veiy eariy dale. CI. above, p. 6a. 
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This consideration more than any other must give us 
pause when inclined to assent to the harsh judgement current 
regarding the social morality of the Jews in the middle ages. 
The tender husband and self-sacrificing father can hardly 
have been a monster of malignity. And the curious point 
is that the medieval Jew was not harshly judged by his 
contemporaries. Under a surface ruffled by prejudice and 
suspicion there runs a calm current of respect and trustful- 
ness. The populace, when left to its own devices, found 
the Jews straightforward and companionable, while the 
Church directed its persecution against the Israelite in 
the hope of winning him over to itself. Only when the two 
streams of baffled proselytism and unbridled suspicion 
coalesced was the character of the Jew blackened beyond 
recognition- Besides, the opinion formed of the Jews during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries has 
dominated the nineteenth to the obliteration of earlier 
impressions. Yet these three centuries were just the cen- 
turies of ignorance ; Europe never knew less of the Jews 
than it did in the era of the ghettos. I am far from 
denying the existence of an antipathy to Jews in earlier 
centuries ; but the older antipathy was one of fear, the later 
was one of contempt. A careful inquiry into the social life 
of the Jews in the middle ages reveals no records of serious 
charges against them. Negative evidence on such a subject 
is surely weighty. Ferdinand and Isabella's edict for the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1 492 contains absolutely 
no charge of social offence ; this severe measure is based 
exclusively on the alleged proselytizing energy of the Jews 
who reclaimed the Marranos, or Hebrew converts to Chris- 
tianity. Wc shall see that this general acquittal must be 

alified in certain directions, but the fact remains that 
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by almost universal consent the Jews were clear of the 
more hideous vices which eat at the root of social life in 
civilized states. 

This brings me back to my starting-point. There can 
be little question that the state of opinion as to the relations 
of men and women is an index to the social ethics of an age- 
Now, though there is room for hostile criticism of the 
mental attitude of medieval Jews on this question, their 
moral attitude towards the problem is singularly free from 
reproach. Jewish literature of post-biblical times is dis- 
tinguished by a most delicate and refined tone in its 
treatment of the subject of intercourse between husband and 
wife. Jews have been often described as sensual ', but it is 
strange and thoroughly characteristic of Jewish sentiment to 
find that the ethical books written in the middle ages contain 
practical and eloquent pleadings directed towards elevating 
into a manly virtue of self-restraint the satisfaction of the 
most animal of instincts. Time after time, as new Messianic 
dreams flitted over the ghetto horizon, the Jewish wife 
would ask herself whether she might not be the mother 
of Israel's harbinger of salvation. The Scriptures had used 
the relation of husband to wife as a type of God's relation 
to His world. Jewish mystics of the middle ages compared 
a man's love to God with a man's love for his wife, using 
the most sensuous images, but thereby refining the relations 
from which the images were drawn. If the first duty of 
a Jew was to beget children, his religion gave the sanction 
to the obligation and idealized it, transforming a carnal act 
into a communion with the Spirit of all life ^. It would b^ 

' T«cilui, //is/., V. 5. ^J 

* See the niBrvellous prayer [on wx) by Nachmanidcs. It is Touad in 
many editioni of the Jewish Prayer*boak. 
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^Hrrelcvant to quote against this view the attacks on women 

* ind the contemptuous tone assumed towards them in the 

works of Jewish satirists in the middle ages. These satires 

were mostly imitated from Arabic and other Oriental 

■ originals, and, moreover, the point of the wit was sharpened 

r the knowledge that the mocking charges of infidelity and 

kkleness were exa^erated or untrue'. So you find the 

ijewish satirists exhausting all their powers of drollery over 

i joys of drunkenness. They roar till their sides creak 

r the humours of the winc-bibbcr. They laugh at him, 

mt also with him ; pleasantly if Ibn Gebirol be the songster. 

wly if Kalonymos take up the parable. In fact wine 

s with women the empire over Jewish satirical writers 

1 the middle ages. Yet we know well enough that the 

tbors of these Hebrew Anacreontic lyrics and satires 

e sober men who rarely indulged in over-much strong 



FideUty was expected from the husband as well as from 
the wife ^ ; he was to love her, to honour her, and be true 
to her. If there was no love before marriage, there was 
no infidelity after it. The wife was addressed in terms of 
respect and endearment^. ' Be not cruel or discourteous to 
your wife,' says a thirteenth-century father ' ; ' if you thrust 
her from you with your left hand, draw her back to you 
with your right hand forthwith.' ' Husbands must honour 



' Jmah Qfarirrly R*vitw, vi . 506. 

■ RokitKlt. Altbe end of tbc seventeenth century the modern spirit creeps 
in, Bnil the man is allowed more licence (ban the woman. Gfldemann, 
QMtUtnsclirifltH, p. 180. But Lancelot Addison in his Prtsmt Slalt of Iht 
Jnn (London, 1675) asserts thai in (he matter of concubinage the ' Jews in 
Barbary are very abstemious.' The vice in question was a European one. 

■ Gudemann. iii. 99, 108- 1 to, &c. ; Moharil, p. 83 a. 
eri, died 1337 \ Jairah Quartrrly Rcvttw, iii. 457. 
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their wives more than themselves ' ' ; but such passages a 
too numerous to quote. They extend in an unbroWen series 
over the whole medieval Jewish literature, and a seventeenth- 
century writer^ says: 'Never quarrel with your wife. If 
she ask you for too much money, say to her : " My darling, 
how can I give you what is beyond my means? Shall I, 
God forbid, acquire wealth by dishonesty or fraud ? " ' The 
Jewish husband was warned against severity in his household 
conduct. He was not to be a terror at home. 

The Jew who indulged in the physical ill-usage of his wife 
was regarded as a monstrosity. The wife-beater was not 
altogether an unknown figure in Jewish life, but the attitude 
of public opinion towards him is very instructive. A wife 
could not obtain a divorce on the ground of her husband's 
violence, but in the ninth and tenth centuries the wife-beater 
was fined to the utmost limit of his resources ^ Or another 
method was adopted. The wife was urged to forgiveness, 
and the husband was compelled to add as much as he 
could to the marriage settlements*. Rabbi Tarn, of the 
twelfth century, forced the wife-beater to provide his wife 
with separate maintenance. At a considerably later period 
some Jewish tribunals did practically force the husband to 
free his wife by a divorce in case that he ill-treated her', 
but it must be admitted that the Jewish law of divorce was 
never satisfactory. In the fourteenth century occur some 
rare cases of husb:mds ill-treating their wives in order to 
procure divorces. There was, from the tenth century 

' Jmiish Quarlirly Rrviete, iiL 460 . 
* Sheftel Horwiti in his TtstamiMl. 
' Rafiotisa of Geonim, ed. Conslanl. i 137. 
' RtspOHsa, Mailer, Hafttach, p, 177. 

" Respoiaa. TashtwU, ii, 8 ; A. <)e Boton. { 31 ; Benjamin of Aria, 
XI fO'U, S8, but contrast : 16. 




Absentee Husbands. 

onwards, a growing feeling against permitting a husband 
to divorce a wife against her will, but men, if sufficiently 
destitute of humanity, found means to procure the wife's 
assent to the separation '. These cases were isolated. 
Rabbi Tarn, in framing his regulation cited above, says of 
wife-beating : ' This is a thing not done in Israel ; ' and 
a little later on Rabbi Meir of Rothcnburg (thirteenth 
century) remarks : ' Jews are not addicted to the prevalent 
habit of ill-treating wives ^' Wife-desertion was an evil 
which it was harder to deal with, for, owing to the unsettle- 
mcDt of Jewish life under continuous persecution, the 
husband was frequently bound to leave home in search 
of a livelihood, and perhaps to contract his services for long 
periods to foreign employers ^ The husband endeavoured 
to make ample provision for his wife's maintenance during 
his absence *, or, if he failed to do so, the wife was supported 
at the public cost, and the husband compelled to refund 
the sums so expended*. These absences grew to such 
abnormal lengths that in the twelfth century it became 
necessary to protect the wife by limiting the absence to 
eighteen months, an interval which was only permitted 
to husbands who had obtained the format sanction of the 
communal authorities. On his return the husband was 
compelled to remain at least si.\ months with his family 
before again starting on his involuntary travels. During 
the first year of marriage it became a well-established rule 



[ 



Tuhbats, ii. ao. 
Rafioiisa,ed. Cremona, agt. 
He «'«a even forced by Jewish law to do this, if no other means of 

procumblc. See Raponsa of GconEm, MOller. Mafltath, 385. 
Thus we re*d of a husbaod who left a house in his wife's possession, 
rent of which sufficed for her support i Maimonidcs, RtspQtisa, % 
Mafitatk, p. 90. 
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of conduct that the husband was not to leave home on 
any considerable Journey'. A curious corollary of these 
enforced absences must not pass unnoticed. A husband on 
leaving home would hand to his wife a cotiditiottal divorce, 
which would only take effect if he failed to reappear within 
a certain term. This measure was really dictated by 
affection, for though it is a common libel to assert that the 
Jewish laws of marriage and divorce were all too elastic, 
yet as a matter of fact the Jewish courts of justice were 
very loath to admit any but ocular testimony of a husband's 
death. Hence, the conditional divorce preserved the wife 
from the lamentable position of being neither maid, nor 
wife, nor widow. An even more considerate step was the 
presentation of an imperfect divorce, designed to protect 
the wife against the persecution of rapacious representatives 
of Government during her husband's absence. She would 
be liable to imposts which she had no means of paying, 
and the production of the imperfect divorce would often 
be accepted as proof that she had no responsibility" — 
a subterfuge, no doubt, but no one will very strongly 
condemn the device who recalls what pitiful extortions 
were perpetrated against the families of absent Jews by the 
medieval Jacks in office. 

The early age at which marriages occurred* must have 
been partly responsible for the chastity of Jews in the 
middle ages. In Jerusalem, in particular, no man over 
twenty and under sixty was allowed to reside without a 
wife. A young girl was not married to an old husband — 
a Talmudic precaution which unfortunately has not been 






' Cf. Rnponsa of Geor 
' See ch. ix, below. 



■Ti:Tni "c, 1 549. Cf. Deut. x 
Harkavy, p. 113. 
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^HUways adhered to by Jews in modern times'. So delicate 
^~was the feeling on the inviolability of marital fidelity that 
a husband who suspected his wife's chastity was not allowed 
to live with her. Yet some of the language used in medi- 
eval Jewish books regarding the temptations of unmarried 
men. implies that the vices of to-day were, in varying degrees, 
the vices of all times and all peoples. But it has to be 

k remembered that the unmarried men formed a very small 
minority. Even the young students at the Talmud schools 
were often married, and no breath of suspicion ever hovered 
round them. The fact that the rabbi, unlike the priest, 
was not only permissibly married, but was expected and 
even compelled to take a wife, worked powerfully towards 
the elevation of the married state. There was one class 
only against which suspicion pointed its finger — the Chasan 
or Precentor, an official who was more musician than minister, 
and who shared some of the frailties apparently associated 
I with the artistic disposition. Yet the comparative frequency 
Tth which the chazan was suspected of unchastity must 
lot lead us to the supposition that the whole order was 
^tainted with the same vice. Learned precentors, chazanim 
noted for the piety and purity of their lives, abound in medi- 
t eval records. If public opinion was occasionally a little 
|Jax in condoning the offences of the chazan, the utmost 
svertty was shown in the popular judgements on other 
''officiants. Thus, an unchaste or unmarried CoAi^k— reputed 
descendant of Aaron — was not permitted to pronounce the 
priestly benediction in synagogue. 

The separation of the sexes in their amusements and the 
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* Nalurmlly, such a union was allowed in aocient 
•trangly desirous of il. Cf. Aboth d/ R. Nathan, ch. i 
n Chayim AiuUi's i«o 0"n n"i«, 74. 
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were, as we^^ 



resulting denial of opportunities for flirtation were, as we" 
shall sec in a later chapter, not accepted without very 
practical protest. Strangely enough, the more nearly we 
approach modern times, the less effective became the protest, 
the more rigid the barrier erected against the free intercourse 
of men and women in Jewish life. Embracing and kissing 
were forbidden even to betrothed couples in the eighteenth 
century'. During that same century in Rome no Jewess 
walked abroad without a girl comrade; love-making was 
by the billet-doux, not by direct verbal address. In 1^9" 
the Jewesses of Mctz were forbidden to appear in synagogue 
unveiled ^ and half a century later the rabbis of Amsterdam 
attempted to prevent betrothed girls from appearing in 
public with uncovered faces'. All this is the more remark- 
able, seeing that in Oriental lands, where veils were always 
de rigueur, there are many indications that Jewesses were by 
no means so punctilious as their Mohammedan sisters with 
regard to concealing their features. In Europe, however, 
this prudery of the Jews wa.s so well understood that 
advantage was sometimes taken of it in a very amusing 
way*. In the seventeenth century,a Jew, Reuben, allowed 
Simeon's wife to describe herself momentarily as his own 
spouse, to enable her to cross the frontier. Mrs. Simeon had 
no passport, but Reuben's passport was made out for him- 
self and wife, though, as it happened, he was travelling 
alone. The frontier official had his suspicions. ' If she is 
your wife,' he said to Reuben, 'then kiss ker'. Of course 



' Landsofer, rips ^TO, f 19. 

' Anniudrt dt la Soc. dn Eltidts Jniues, 1681, p. 11 a. 

* R, Meldola, d-st o-Q n"w, iii- 38. 

• Tlie «mhor of My Qgitial Wift will thus find Ihat 
Lb Ul novel had been anticipatdtf in facl. 
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The Jewish Badge. 

kts test was rejected, and the deception was detected '. To 
back several centuries, in travelling, indeed, some licence 
permitted to prevent unpleasant consequences. Jewish 

romen were allowed, in defiance of Scripture ^ to dress as 
men to escape molestation, and the men were allowed to 
dress as Christians, even wearing the distinctive garb of 
clerics. The civil law also came to the assistance of the 
Jews, and tJie regulations concerning the wearing of badges 
were relaxed in the case of travellers who discarded the 
obnoxious mark on their journeys. But the Jewish wayfarer 
was not allowed a long immunity. Wherever he stayed one 
night he was forced to declare himself and resume his tell- 
tale badge. 

\ Has this device—the badge — any tale to tell on the subject 
tpf Jewish social morality? In the late middle ages it was 
asserted that Jews were forced to brand themselves on their 
attire in order to diminish the alleged offences between Jews 
and Christian women. There is no indication in Jewish 
authorities that these alleged offences actually occurred 
except in Italy, and it is noteworthy that in the original 
mstiUition of the badge the reasons assigned express a fear 
lest the free intercoutse of Jews and Christians might lead 
to intermarriage and conversion to Judaism, as well as to 
the commission of sexual offences. Prostitution was an un- 
known feature in Jewish life until quite recent times, and 
the evidence of the Church canons proves most conclusively 
that the restrictions of the Churcli were aimed less against 
Jewish than against Christian offenders. It must suffice 
to record the facts. A large number of regulations were 
published forbidding Christian women, on pain of severe 
penalties, sometimes on pain of death, from entering the 
■ J. C. Bacharach, Rcspansa, } 163. ' Dcut. xiii. 5, 
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Jewries without companions; while there were a smaller 
number of rules forbidding Jews to visit the houses of 
Christian women in the absence of their husbands, unless 
the Jews were attended by two Christian men or women, 
except ' physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and mechanics'.' 
It is certainly false to assume that Jews felt less scruple 
in violating the laws of chastity where women of another 
creed were concerned, but undoubtedly the opportunity and 
the temptation was greater*. Yet so was also the danger. 
Death was the penalty for such an offence ^. On the other 
hand we read of Jewesses who disguised themselves as men 
in order to secure their honour against ill-disposed non-Jews 
who were travelling with them*. When such offences 
between Jews and Christians were found to prevail to any 
large extent, they were rigorously suppressed by the Jewish 
authorities, who exercised their full powers to purify their 
community*. The Jews received very scant Justice from 
the medieval governments on this question. At one place 
the law excluded Jews from the houses of ill-fame"; at 

* This was in 1438. See Lindo, Spain, p. 315 ; but several similar entries 
are found in earlier parts of that book. 

' One hardly knows what inference to draw from Alami's caution on this 
subject to his son (tio mjw, ed. Jellinek, p. 17I. 

' The same dread penalty was inflicted on ■ Christian who offended with 
a Jewess. Cf. Lecky, RatiormthiH, ii. p. a. ' o-rcn "icc, i aoo. 

* Cf. the healthy indignation of (he Jewish coromunal law (1413) against 
those Italian Jews who, sharing the lax morality of their day, held c-cn 
DmTl rnmti XWlin {GratiM Jubrlsefiri/t, p. 60, Heb. section). Solomon tbn 
Parcbon (twelfth century) refers to the same subject (s. v. V3 cf. Bacher, 
Stade's Ztilschrifl, x. p. 143), The Talmud was very severe against the same 
offence, Synhtdrin, Ba a. on the basis of various Biblical texts. For rare 
cases of such oflences, cf. the incident of the burning alive of a Jew in 
Majorca in 1381 (^Rtvut des hudis Juivts, iv. 37), and with regard to the 
IblrteeDth century in Angers, L. Bmnachvicg, Les Jui/s d' Angers, pp. 14, 15; 
for eighteenth century, L, Kahn, Jm/a dt Paris, pp. 49, 50. 

* Sabalier, Hisloirt di la Legislation siir Its /tmmes fHblijua, p. 103, cjtes 





Female Slaves. 

kaoother pUcc the brothels would be placed in the Jewish 
r^juarter, to be occasionally withdrawn as the result of the 
[ ingry Jewish protest against the presence of an institution 
oforeign to Jewish ideals'. Offences between Jewish masters 
snd their female slaves did occur*, but the penalty exacted 
by the Jewish authorities was a. severe one. The slave was 
taken from her owner, she was sold, and her price was 
distributed among the poor. Then the offender was flogged, 
his head was shaved, and he was excommunicated for thirty 
days ^. Or the owner, to escape the penalty of his crime, 
voluntarily gave his slave her liberty and recognized her son 
as his legitimate offspring. 

a itstule to thia effect passed in Avignon in 1347. Mr. Lecfcy (loc, cit.) 
defeods the authenticity of this ststuic. 

' Cf. Stobbc, Da Judm in Dtulschlaitd, p. 94, for an instance in the four- 
teenth century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 



The real blot on the social morality of the middle a 
lies in the attitude both of Church and Synagogue towards 
slavery. The holding of slaves and the trade in them, nay, 
the direct enslavement of captives, were not made unlawful 
by the Church until the thirteenth century'. Jews had 
ceased to enslave Jews long before the Christian era ^, and 
the notion of selling Jews to foreigners was hateful to the 
national sentiment of Judca. King Herod greatly outraged 
public opinion by transporting housebreakers and selling 
them to foreign masters, 'which punishment,' says Josephus', 
' was not only grievous to be borne by the offenders, but 
contained in it an infringement of the customs of our fathers.' 
The ransoming of slaves early became a primary duty of 
Jewish congregations *, and as late as the present ccntuiy 
societies for the freeing of slaves were dotted over the 
southern shores of Europe and the northern coast of Africa. 
Though, however, the holding of Jewish slaves was illegal 

' Biot. L' Abolition de fEtdavagi, p 933. 

* Maim on ides, Abadtm, i. 10. Cf. Ingram, Hisloty 0/ Slavtry, p. 067. 

* AhH^., XVI. i. 1. 

* Babylonian Talmud, Baba Balhm, S, B. C(. cb. iiiii. below. 
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t Jewish custom ', the Jews borrowed from the Moham- 
s a species of service which was not distinguishable 
kind from slavery. The servant was the hereditary 
^possession of the family, yet was in many respects treated 
as a member of it. A similar remark applies to the Christian 
slaves held by Jew.s. A great Jewish authority of the 
eleventh century indeed advised his brethren to avoid the 
holding of slaves altogether. The members of the house- 
hold should be trained to do the necessary domestic 
service themselves^. In theory the Jew had no compunc- 
Wtion with regard to holding slaves ; in practice the slave 
Knf the Jew became bound to his owner by the ties of 
affection and mutual consideration ^. Neither Jew nor 
Christian looked with equanimity on the enslavement of mem- 
bers of his own religious sect, but neither raised any protest 
against the sin which slavery commits against the rights of 
man *. The lands of the Church itself were worked by slaves 
in the middle ages*. In the time of Pope Gregory the Great, 
the attack on Jewish slave-holders begins to grow strong. 
Pope Gr^ory docs not complain that Jews hold slaves, but 
that they hold Christian slaves. ' Quid cnim sunt Chris- 
tiani omnes nisi membra Christi?' asks Gregory^, and he 
continues: ' atque ideo petimus . . . quod fideles illius ab 
inimicis eius absolvitis.' In another place Gregory's fear 
of conversion to Judaism is the reason he gives for objecting 
to the holding of slaves by Jews '' : ' Opportebat quippe te 

' Sfaulchin Aruch. Yort Diah, 367, 514. 

■ Rtipons4i of R. HcshuUam (ed. J. Hcller), p. 5 and p. la, note ai. 
' Cf. chap. viii. below. 

* The finest passage on this subject is stJU Job xxxi ; Haimonideli 
//. AbaJittt. \%. B, insists on kindness 10 slaves on similar grounds. 
I, Bamplon Lrduns, p. 46. 
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The Slave Trade. 

respcctu loci tui atque Christianae religionis nullam relin- 
quere occasionem ut superstitione ludaicae simplices animae 
non tam suasionibus quam potestatis iure quodam modo 
deservirent.' Pope Gelasixis formally allowed Jews to 
introduce into Italy slaves from Gaul ', provided that 
the imported victims were heathens and not Christians. 
Obviously, by attempting to suppress only one phase of the 
trade, the Church left a wide loophole for the trade also in 
Christians. It is abundantly clear that in the early middle 
ages there was no antipathy to slavery based on the universal 
brotherhood of man. 

The connexion of the Jews with this hideous traffic must 
be told in brief outline. In the sixth century Italy was the 
scene of barbarian invasions, which rendered the slave trade 
at once possible and profitable. The prisoners furnished 
the means, the desolate fields and depopulated country 
formed the need. And here is a point to which attention 
has not yet, to my knowledge, been directed. So far as 
the Jews are concerned. Christian Europe distinguished 
between slave-holding and slave-dealing by Jews ; it sup- 
pressed the former, but did not set its face against the latter. 
Charlemagne in the middle of the eighth century readily 
allowed the Jews to act as intermediaries in the detestable 
trade in human life*. Later on, in the tenth century, the 
Spanish Jews often owed their wealth to their trade in 
Slavonian slaves, whom the Caliphs of Andalusia purchased 
to form their bodyguards ^. In Bohemia the Jews there pur- 
chased these Slavonian slaves for exportation to Spain and 
the west of Europe, where they often fell into the li 



' GraeU, III. ch. ii. 



Jewish Slave Dealers. 

hands of Mohammedan masters '. The Church stirred itself 
vigorously to buy or confiscate these slaves from the Jewish 
dealers, but the aristocracy connived at and profited by the 
trade. William the Conqueror is reported to have brought 
Gallo-Jcwish slave-dealers with him from Rouen. There 
was good reason for the solicitude of the Church and for its 
desire to prevent Jews from retaining Christian slaves in 
their houses. The Talmud and all later Jewish codes 
forbade a Jew from retaining in his home a slave who > 
uncircumcised. 

On the other hand, such slaves were only rarely 
converted to Judaism. No doubt they often drifted into 
conformity with the beliefs and practices of their masters, 
but the chief thing that was expected of the slave 
was to abstain from work on Saturdays. The Jewish 
owner, in fact, was forbidden to derive any profit from 
his slave's disobedience to the Law of Moses. Further, 
since no Jew might drink wine touched by an uncircumcised 
person, it was obvious that a slave who had not undergone 
this rite was a useless incumbrance. But the rite was never 
forced on the slave up to the tenth century; curiously 
enoi^h, the tendency to enforce it grows with the middle 
ages, and we find the curious anomaly that the sixteenth 
century finds Jews more resolute in this matter than the 
tenth century found them *, Certainly in the tenth century 
any Christian slave could refuse to be circumcised, and in 
that case his master was unable to retain him. With the 

' The mildneas of the slavery prevalent under MobammeiJana is well 
known. See Ingnm, Hialary ofSlavtry, p- aai. 

* Contrast the very inlcrestinf; statements in the RispoHsa of the Geonim. 
ra *W, p- a3 a onwards, with the Shuldian Aruch, Yore DmA, 3&i, 

t^^ecially the superscription. 
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female slave, however, conversion to Judaism was much 
more frequent and natural. I must find room for one quota- 
tion from a Jewish authority' of the early part of the 
eleventh century: 'In certain places,' he says, 'there are 
oniyEgyptian^femaleslavesin the market, and the non-Jews 
permit the Jews, as in Babylon, to buy these and no others. 
Some of them become Jewesses at once, some after ao 
interval, some refuse altf^ethcr to be converted. The Jews 
have great need of their services in these places, otherwise 
their own sons and daughters would be compelled to carry 
the water on their shoulders from the springs, and go to the 
ovens with the non-Jewish maid-servants, who are of low 
character, and thus the daughters of Israel might fall into 
disrepute and danger. In such cases Jews may retain in 
their services female slaves without converting them, but 
they must not allow them to do any manner of work on the 
Sabbath. In places where Jews are afraid lest their slaves 
should reveal secrets and turn informers to the prejudice of 
their masters, who, for this reason, abstain from converting 
them — such slaves must not be retained.' It will be 
observed that while an infringement of the Jewish law 
was allowed in order to preserve the morality of Jewish 
women, no such infringement was allowed in order to serve 
the convenience of Jewish men. And, out of the mass of 
Church laws and Jewish records on the subject, one fact 
emerges prominently. The Jewish owners of slaves were 
mild and affectionate masters. A Jewish owner would 
not sell his slave to a harsh master '. Slaves entreated their 
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f The Trealiiicni of Slaves. 

masters to admit them to Judaism, because they knew that 
they would never ag^ain pass out of Jewish hands '. Their 
masters treated their converted slaves, especially those 
acquired when young, as their own children, educated them, 
often freed them, took the same concern in marrying them 
as they did where their own children were concerned, and 
the slave would mourn for his former master as for a father*. 
In later centuries, when in Mohammedan lands slave-owning 
was not illegal, one of the last acts of the dying Jew was 
frequently the manumission of his slaves. Sometimes the 
slave was left by will as a life-servant of the widow, and 
became free on the death of the latter^. Any slave who 
escaped to the Holy Land became, from very early times, 
to ipso a free man*. A non-Jewish slave who was seriously 
injured by his master ceased to belong to the latter*. 
*Mercy is the mark of piety,' says the Shulchan Aruch*, 
KiQuottng the language of far earlier authorities, 'and no man 
pBiay load his slave with a grievous yoke. No non-Jewish 
slave may be oppressed ; he must receive a portion from 
every dainty that his master eats ; he must be degraded 
neither by word nor act ; he must not be bullied nor scorn- 
fully entreated ; but must be addressed gently, and his reply 
heard with courtesy." 

1 have given prominence to these considerations on the 
moral attitude towards women and on the state of feeling 
r^arding the right.s of man, because these constitute the 
essence of the social ethics of any age. But there are many 
other points which go to make up our estimate of character. 

' Cf. Pttfionsa, c-itst -w, I 91. ' Ra/vnsa, -cn rmn, i 45- 

' Raponsa of Geonim, pis Mie, k >3. 

• Shulchan Atuch. Yon DtaK a6^, 5 37. 

• Ibid. { 17. Cf, Maimonides, H. Abadim. U, 8. 
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Often, indeed, these more superficial features are so pointed 
that popular judgement relies entirely on them, I have 
pointed out above that the Jews are nowhere charged with 
serious crimes. There is both negative and positive evidence 
that murder, theft, rape, false swearing, are offences from 
which Jews were singularly free. Charges of ritual murder 
were occasionally raised, but these were never seriously 
believed by the popes or the educated classes '. Of cour^, 
on the theory that the unknown is the monstrous— and the 
Jews were always an unknown quantity in Europe — the Jews 
of the middle ages were pronounced tricky, vain, proud, 
ostentatious, luxurious. Their wealth, in the literal sense 
of the word, was fabulous. They refused to have intercouree 
with Christians. Their women were sorceresses. But amidst 
these prejudices, specific and provable offences are con- 
spicuously absent. Charges of forgery were very rare*, 
and in Spain, at least, the more disreputable abuses con- 
nected with usury were sometimes the result of the impor- 
tunate solicitations of the Hidalgos. Temptations do not 
seem to have been placed in the way of the nobility by 
Jewish money-lenders of the middle ages', whatever may 
be the case as regards the Jewish money-lenders of to-day. 
Italian Christians, indeed, forbidden by the Church to lend 
money at interest, tempted the Jews to act as intermediaries 
and to become their agents *. So little was dishonesty the 
reputed vice of Jews that we find them constantly employed 



' Cf. Slrark, Der BlutabfTglafbt, p. 144 scq. (fourth edition, 189a). 
* Mr. Jacobs, in Thi Jnot of jingrvin England, only records one cue 
Ip. »75). 

' Lindo, Spain, pp. 135, 179. On the other hand, Jewm vrere forindden 
lend money in Spain to university student! (Jacobs Sfam, p. xxv}, a 
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Rial offices, partly, no doubt, because of their talents 
posts, but also because of their superior trust- 
worthiness '. There is a curious sub-current of evidence, 
moreover, that Jews were less exacting even in their usurious 
demands than were others who carried on similar trades-. 

»A further indication that Jews of the middle ages do not 
deserve the odious reputation of pandering to other people's 
vices is supplied by their attitude towards another social 
virtue — temperance. In Europe the Jews have always been 
noted for their moderation in drinking intoxicants. Drunken- 
ness was licensed, so to speak, on Purim, and less markedly 
on the Rejoicing of the Law ^, while on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement too much alcohol was sometimes taken to 

»■ fortify the body for the ordeal of the fast*. Drunkenness 
on the Sabbath was an occasional failing of the Jews in later 
centuries ", but it was easily suppressed by Jewish authorities, 
one of whom quaintly complains that his brethren drank 
better wine on Sundays than on Saturdays". In Moham- 
^B medan countries there is another tale to tell, for there the 
^^(Jews have, in modern times at least, won an unworthy 
^^B-Botoriety for intemperate habits. But the point to which 
^Hl wish to call attention is this: though the Jews enjoyed 
^^■■tfae right to sell wine in Mohammedan towns ', they often 
^B refused to sell wine to Mohammedans*, to whom wine is 
^H.a forbidden pie 



' Cf. Lindo, p, 178. 

* Cf. UDong severml 
p. 89; Gademann, i. : 
Douaced r&r d 
Puis, Chroitita Majbra, 

* Sec (h. xix. Maw, 

* Maharil, ed. Warsaw (1874), p. 45. 
' E.g. Vow/O™*, (630. 

' Schudt, MtrhiviirdiglirilrH, L 004. 
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The Slave Trade. 

On two charges brought against the Jews of the middle 
ages there is some evidence ; these were clipping the coinage 
and receiving stolen goods. The charge of fraudulently 
manipulating the coinage is too well attested for me to deny 
or palliate it. Occasionally wc find Jew accusing Jew. 
Though the penalty for the crime was death or mutilation in 
England, we find a Jew in i 205 denouncing a co-religionist 
as guilty 01 'falsifying the King's money'.' The Jews, 
moreover, were not the only offenders. In 1125, King 
Henry sent orders from Normandy that all the English 
moneycrs should be mutilated, and this was done ' with 
great justice, because they had foredone the land with their 
great quantity of false money.' The Jews were, in this in- 
stance, not named as the offenders at all, A German satirist 
of the fifteenth century, Hugo of Trimberg, laments the 
debased condition of the coinage, but does not name the 
Jews as the offenders. A Jewish rabbi of the same century 
utters his complaint of the same abuse ; he asserts that in 
his day all the so-called silver coins were copper, but he 
does not hint at the culpability of his own brethren *. The 
threat of excommunication was held over any Israelite who 
used counterfeit coins, even in the days when a debased 
coinage was everywhere common ^ and there is a true 
ring of moral indignation in the language used by Jewish 
medieval rabbis on the subject*. 'What! make a com- 
munal regulation against the use of false coins ? You must 
be a scoundrel indeed to need such a regulation to keep you 
honest.' 

lbs. AngtviH EiiglaHii, p. 333. 




- Sec. c. g. S. de Hodena, Rtsfionsa, i. 104. 

■ Solomon Hak-kohen, Raponsa, iii. loS. Againal the use of light CoUJ 
cf. RtspoHsa a^ Geon\m, Mafttack, p. 99. 
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^P Similar remarks apply to receiving and purchasing stolen 
I goods. The Jewish moral code condemned these offences ; 
the Jew in practice occasionally committed them. 'Not 
the mouse, but the hole is the thief,' says a Talmudic 
proverb ', and it needed some centuries of restriction to retail 
trade to foster in a Jew here and there the meanness which 
lets I dare not wait upon I would. The Jewish record is 
by no means black even on this black subject. The law 
in the twelfth century seems to have permitted German 
Jews to take stolen goods in pledge, but the Jewish authori- 
ties indignantly repudiated the privilege^- Casting our 
gUnce over Asia, our eyes fall upon a strange practice of 
the Jews in Persii. They bought stolen goods in the tenth 
century— with the object of returning the articles to their 
real owners ^. The gravamen of the charge against the Jews 
in Europe was that they took in pledge sacred vestments 
and blood-stained garments — two classes of pledge which 
WTcre frequently forbidden by statute*. The law showed 
no disposition to protect its subjects by making the 
reception of stolen goods in general either difficult or 
dangerous. 

Contempt for the goy * created in the lower minds among 
the Jews the feeling that a Christian or Mohammedan was 
fair game for commercial ' cutencss.' There is no note of 
this in Italy, where the Jews were neither the only nor 
the most prominent representatives of trade- It would be 
interesting to inquire how far the characteristics ascribed 
to Jews in the middle ages are simply the characteristics of 

' Gittin. 45. ' Zflpd, iii. 305 ; Gadcmaiin, i, 963, ' Mafltach, 197. 

' The receplion of such pledges by Jews was also forbidden by 
R. Gcrahom. Cf. nnie-i TinD lo Ckashrn Mahpal, i 356, n. i. Jacobs, 
AKgniH Etglattil, p. 331. 
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the commercial mind as viewed by non-trading observers, 
I have just spoken of the demoralization of the lower 
Jewish mind. Is it not a remarkable phenomenon that 
never was the average Jewish mind morally higher than in 
the centuries during which persecution was most grinding? 
When the Jews were the recipients of the most cruel treat- 
ment, when they were glad to be received with a sneer 
because a gibe is more friendly than a frown — they were 
more convinced than ever that to cheat a non-Jew was a 
double crime : it was an act of robbery, and it involved 
a profanation of God's holiness. If preferential treatment 
was shown by Jews, it was against Jews and not in their 
favour. The prices that they charged their co-religionists 
were higher than the prices they charged Gentiles'. That 
it was a greater offence against Judaism to cheat a Christian 
than to cheat a Jew is the constant burden of the Jewish 
moral books of the middle ages. These books were not 
read by mere students, they were the food on which the 
ordinary Jewish mind was nourished, and the maxims 
enunciated in them were the most familiar of household 
words. I cannot remember a moral book of those times 
from which this doctrine is absent. 'A Jew sins more 
against God by cheating and robbing a Christian than 
when he cheats or robs a Jew, because, though both acts 
are dishonest and criminal, in the case of a Christian the 
Jew ofiends not only against the moral law, but profanes the 
sacred fimne of God^' 'Ah ! Ariel, Ariel 1 Shall men say 
there is no God in Israel ? ' cries another Rabbinical dcnun- 
ciant of those who cheated Christians^. This was in 1338. 
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Jew and Gentile. im 

Equally stem were Jewish moral books against undetected 
dishonesty. ' If a man steals property and his heirs know- 
ingly share in his offence, and — because no evidence exists 
of their crime — they and their heirs retain the ill-gotten 
possessions, let them beware I Hell opens itself wide to 
receive them ail, throughout their generations'.' 'A thief 
is a thief, though he steal a trifle, be the defrauded person 
Jew or be he Gentile ^.' There were lapses from this high 
teaching, but such lapses were not condoned. A Jew was 
not permitted to withhold evidence against a fellow-Jew 
who was in litigation with a Christian^; and well-founded 
as was the antipathy of Jews to summon one another before 
any but their own tribunals, yet one of the chief medieval 
formulators of Jewish custom delivered up, of his own initia- 
tive, a Jew to justice if he had robbed a non-Jew*. In fact, 
the .iiithorities of the eighth to tenth centuries made it their 
practice to denounce to the Governments Jews who bought 
stolen goods*. The tendencies of ages of Jewish teach- 
finally summed up in the clear and emphatic pro- 
mcements in the sixteenth century code-book, which still 
;ely regulates Jewish life: 'It is forbidden to purchase 
lien goods, for such an act is a great iniquity- It 
:ourages crimes and causes dishonesty. If there were 
cr there would be no thief . ■ • Any article concern- 
ing which there is even a presumption that it is stolen, must 
not be purchased. Sheep from a shepherd, household goods 
rom servants, must not be accepted, for the probability is 
it the property belongs to their masters ... It is prohibited 
rob or cheat any one, even to the smallest extent, and 

' Siftr Chassidim. ed- Wistinetiki, p. 95, } ai. 

■ ShuJchin Arucb, c"n, ■ Ibid. b8, f 3. ■ Mafltaeh, p. tSa. 

* Ibid., cr. also 191. 
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the same law applies to the case of Jew and non-Jewl 
alike'.' 

Evasions demoralize, and in a ceremonial religion, whose 
followers have to maintain old customs in new environments, 
evasions seem inevitable. The effect of this on the Jewish 
character has been a bad one as far as it has gone, but 
in fact it has not gone very far. Two points only need 
be referred to here; the first deals with the absolution 
of vows. ' Let no oath rise to your lips ; ' ' hold thyself 
far from vows and oaths;' 'swear not at all,' say Rabbis 
of all centuries in the middle ages^ So, too. with 
the Talmud, on which Jewish custom in this respect was 
uniformly based. ' The general principle is : Let thy yea 
be yeaj and thy nay be nay {Baba Mesia, 49 a) ; and even 
a silent determination in the heart is considered as the 
spoken word which must not be withdrawn or changed 
{Maccotk, 24 a), for he who changes his word commits as 
heavy a sin as he who worships idols {Sanhedrin, 93 a), and 
he who utters an untruth is excluded from the divine presence 
{Soia/i, 43 a}. We can thus conceive with what abhorrence 
the Rabbis must have condemned every false or vain oath. 
Indeed, such offences belong to the seven capital sins which 
provoke the severest Judgement of God on the world {Abotk, 
V. )i). A false oath, even if made unconsciously, involves 
man in sin and is punished as such {Gtttin, 35a)'.' ' Love 
truth and uprightness,' said Maimonides*, ' for they are the 
ornaments of the soul; cleave to them, prosperity so 
obtained is built on a sure rock. Keep firmly to your 

' Sbulchin Anich, Chos/irn Mishpal. chs. sCd-se^, | 

• E. g. Roimch (Zuni, Zur Gtsthkklt, 131 f. «nd 147). I 
' S. Schechler: Appendix ta tAooXB&oie'^ tiibbitl Ltiluirs, 189a, p. jjS. 1 

* In hii TcsUmcnt {Jnvah Qnatierly RfvUni, iii. p. ^^ai. I 
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word ; let not a legal contract or the presence of witnesses 
be more binding than your verbal promise even privately 
made. Disdain reservations and subterfuges, sharp practices 
and evasions. Woe to him who builds his house thereon.' No 
doubt Jews sometimes fell away from these high counsels, 
and used the vow as a prop to a weak will. It is amusing 
to find a Jew of the sixteenth century breaking the maxim 
to keep it : swearing that he vould never swear ', If men 
vowed rashly, a door was opened to them for reconsideration 
by a Rabbinical absolution for the offender. Sometimes 
men would vow to follow certain courses of conduct which 
conflicted with their social or domestic duties ; and the 
absolution merely implied that the reawakened sense of 
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duty overrid a ra.sh or impossible undertaking. Such ^| 
absolution had no immoral tendency, for it was safeguarded H 
and restricted with the utmost care. Some Rabbis in the 
middle ages were very complacent in releasing their con- 
gregants from vows, but strong Rabbinical authorities 
t always set their face against the practice. And, at the ^| 
worst, just those vows or oaths which involved the social ^| 
relations between a man and his fellows, just those vows the ^| 
breach of which might have demoralizing consequences, ^| 
Trere the ones to which absolution was most strenuously ^| 
denied. No Rabbi or Rabbinical tribunal could absolve ^| 
an oath or vow which a man was charged to make by ^| 
a Jewish court of justice ^ So, in the age of the Geonim, ^| 
DO dissolution of business contracts made on oath was per- 
mitted. Oaths uttered over the Scroll of the Law were 
I indissoluble ". Jewish law always ca.st a severer censure oa 
' S. b. Isaac Clwyini, Rtsponsa, SiTOW '33, p. 54 c. 
I • Cf. ScLcchlci. ibid. p. 561. 

I ■ Jitsptmsa of Geonim, Prague, 133, 
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public vice than on private, because public vice invol' 
social as well as religious evil. A public vow was incapable 
of annulment'. This was in the tenth century. It is 
obvious, however, that the differences which subsequently 
prevailed in Rabbinical practice were clue to irreconcilable 
theories of human nature. This is seen very clearly with 
a type of vow which became extremely common in the 
later middle ages. It was a most ordinary thing for a Jew 
to undertake an oath that he would not indulge in gambling 
or games of chance. Could such a vow be annulled? 
Some authorities resisted the suggestion with a most sturdy 
disregard of consequences. Others argued : ' The temptation 
is too strong for this man's will, he will play in despite of his 
vow i let us annul his promise and save him from an additional 
sin,' Judaism always sought to make its moral code a 
possible one; its ideals were all attainable by the best life. 
The Rabbi who argued thus against an intemperate devotion 
to temperance may not have been weakening the moral 
sense after all. 

More detrimental, however, were the cases of legal fictions 
which grew up luxuriantly in Jewish life. Yet it is hard 
to see how Jews were to act otherwise than they did. 
For instance, by a legal fiction groups of houses were 
combined and considered as one private enclosure with 
regard to certain aspects of the Sabbath law ; without 
this fiction Jews could not have lived at all in the middle 
ages, In the course of centuries the fiction has been 
abolished, and Jews, consciously yielding to the pressure 
of circumstances, have openly abandoned the Jewish law 
rather than submit to the demoralisation of fictions, howe\'er 
l^al. Another legal fiction was connected with money- 
' Gcunim, Mafttach, p. 8, Cf. ibid. 99, 157. J 
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Final Verdict. 

inding. A Jew — as we shall see later on — was forbidden 
Y Rabbinical law to lend money to a brother Jew. Hence 
[a Christian middle-man was inserted, and by this legal 
lliction the transaction evaded the Rabbinical prohibition'. 
That the Jewish mind has so easily emancipated itself 
from this moral danger is clear proof that it did not eat 
deeply into their medieval character. So, too, a strict adher- 
ence to the Sabbath and the Passover law was absolutely 
irreconcilable with those partnerships between Jews and 
Christians which were far more common in the middle 
I ages than is thought. The Jew would derive no profit from 
I Ae Sabbath trade, and in the time of the Geonim all the 
Sabbath profits were scrupulously assigned to the Christian 
partner*. Ycl it is easy to see that the compromise, though 
honest enough in inception, would be practically impossible. 
Again, the Jewish law forbade in perpetuity the use or 
enjoyment of any profit from ' leaven which has been kept 
during the Passover,' and leaven, as the Jewish code under- 
^kittands it, includes a multitude of things. The Jew would 
^Lsell the contents of his wine-cellar to a Christian before 
^Htbe Passover and buy it back at a nominal price after the 
^P festival. This was a distinctly petty invasion; but again 
^F the Rabbis insisted that the sale must be an effective otte, so 
that if the purchaser held the seller to his bargain, the Jew 
had no legal claim for the return of the property '. 
^^ All these and similar devices, growing out of the attempt 

^^K > Ct H. D. Davis, SMarolh, p. 47. ■ Ceonim, Maftnck, 153, &C. 

^^^r ' A veiy Himilar evuion led, in England, to Ihe Statute of Hortmain. 

Landowners pretended to give their lands to the Church, nnd then took 

them bock as lenHuls of ihc Church, thus freeing themselves of ibeir feudal 

obligations to lay superion. EquaJly curious were the extraordinary 

isions by which Christian merchants sought (o escape the impossible 

L canon laws against usury (Leclty, lialioHalUnt, u. 358, Sic). 
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to live an old form of life amid completely new conditions, 
were temporary and tentative phases in the thousand-years 
story of Judaism, The meaner traits which, inflicted from 
without, marred the medieval Jewish character, and left a 
brand on the modern jew, belong to the same category. 
Above all these defects soars high a practical and elevated 
sense of duty, which preserved the Jewish race from organic, 
moral degeneration'- 

' ' Researching in Ihe Convtnafion of the Jeu/s, it soemed to be very 
re^lar, and agreeable to ihr laws or a well-eiviliEcd conduct. For selling 
aside the Artificrs of Comiiurct and Collua'oMS of Tntdt, they cannot be 
charged with any of those Debauches which arc grown into reputation with 
whole Nations ofChristlans, to Ihe scandal and contradiction of Iheir Name 
and Profession. Fornication, Adultry, Drunkenness, Gluttony, Pride of 
Apparel. &c., are so for from being in request with them, thai they are 
scandalized at their frequent practice in Christians. And out ofa malilious 
insinuation, are sorry to hear that any of their Nation should givt 



to. and die for a people ol such Vices, '^L. Addison, op. cit.i 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MONOGAMY AND THE HOME. 



Heine has familiarized the modem world with an im- 
posing feature of Jewish home life in the middle ages. 
The Jewish home was a haven of rest from the storms that 
raged round the very gates of the ghettos, nay, a fairy 
palace in which the bespattered objects of the mob's deri- 
sion threw off their garb of shame and resumed the royal 
attire of freemen. The home was the place where the Jew 
was at his best. In the market-place he was perhaps hard 
and sometimes ignoble ; in the world he helped his judges 
to misunderstand him ; in the home he was himself. 

It is a common mistake to believe that Jewish life 
derived one of the most civilizing of its elements from 
the European world in which it moved. I refer to the 
custom of monc^amy. Monogamy was not the condition 
and basis of a pure home life ; the assertion that it was so 
transposes cause and effect. Monogamy was the result and 
not the cause of an idealized conception of the family rela- 
tions. The hallowing of the home was one of the earliest 
factors in the development of Judaism after the Babylonian 
exile, and the practice of monogamy grew up then as a 
flower on the family hearth '. The whole of the Talmud 
is based on monogamous custom. The allusions to women 

'- Frankcl, Grundtiniin rf« mosaisch-lalmuiiischiH Ehnichls, tX. 
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throughout its pages invariably presuppose such a custom, 
for although the Jewish law permitted polygamy, Jewish 
practice very early abrogated the licence. The last chapter 
of the Biblical book of Proverbs, written not later than the 
fourth century B. c, is obviously monogamous ', and the same 
may be said of the narrative of the Creation in the Book 
of Genesis, as well as of all the Apocryphal books, notedly 
Tobit and Judith. Of the array of Rabbis named in the 
Talmud, not a solitary instance can be found of a bigamist 
Constant references are made in Rabbinical literature to 
a man's -wife, never once to his wives. There is moreover 
the note of a perfect unity of love in the contents of these 
references to the married state. 

Nothing in modern life can excel the courtly respect 
and single-hearted devotion which the Talmudic husband 
displays towards his wife. ' He loves her as himself, but 
honours her more than himself*. . . . God's presence dwells 
in a pure and loving home *. . , . In a home where the wife 
is the daughter of a God-fearing man, the husband has 
God for a father-in-law*. . . . Not money but character 
is the best dowry of a wife. . . . Who is rich ? He whose 
wife's actions are comely*. Who is happy? He whose 
wife is modest and gentle', . . . When his wife dies, a man's 
world is darkened, his step is slow, hb mind is heavy; 
she dies in him, he in her. ... A man must not make 
a woman weep, for God counts her tears. . . . Marriages 
are made in heaven ^ ... A man's happiness is all of Ms 



■ This bet U strBngcly overlooked by Hr. Lecky in his £hr^mii Hon 
i. p. lo^. 

' Sank, ^t b ; Ytbam. 6a b. ' Kiddnihin, 71. 

' Ibid. 70, ' Sabb. 35, 

• Al»lh dt R. Niilhan, i, ^ (ed. Schechter). • Satfi. aa s- 
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wife's creation'. . . . Many go to sea, and the majority 
come safely home. It is the few who go and return not. 
Thus many take a wife and most of them prosper. It is 
only the few who stumble'.' Such sentiments as these 
have always dominated Jewish life, and the anomaly is 
presented of women filling legally a very low position 
indeed, but morally a most exalted one. in Jewish esteem. 

To all this indirect evidence that the Talmudic scheme 
of married life is framed on a monogamous basis, some 
curious direct proofs can be added. In the second century 
of the present era, the son of Judah the prince, following 
the custom of his time, left his youthful spouse to go in 
search of wisdom. His absence, however, at college was 
unusually prolonged, and when he returned he found his 
wife prematurely infirm. Rabbi Judah said to him, 'My 
son, if you divorce her the world will say, " Is this the 
return for her faithful devotion?" If you marry another 
wife, they will say, " The one is his wife, and the other 
mistress." So he prayed to God on her behalf, and 
youth was restored ^.' This story, whatever else 
may be said of it. is surely evidence of a strong popular 
prejudice in favour of monogamy, and the same may be pre- 
dicated of another curious fact. According to the Mishnah, 
there was much anxiety that the High Priest should have 
a wife living on the Day of Atonement, but though it was 
felt to be a possible accident for her to die suddenly, the 
su^estion that the High Priest might be expected to 
possess a second wife was not contemplated as an escape 
from the difficulty *. 

' B. Mrtia. 59 a. ' Bam. Rabb. % 9. 

• Ktlhubolh, 6a ». Cf. Buchhob, Dir Familii »ach Hxosaisch-lalmHdisrhcr 
Itkrt, p. 66. 

' CC H*iinonidcs, Isun Bia, xvii. 13. Mlahnab, Yoma, J. { i. 
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Thus Jewish custom overrid Jewish law, and established 
monogamy long before Christianity had made the old 
Roman view on the question predominant in Europe. It 
is important to follow up this triumph of practice over 
theory a little further. In the ninth century A.D. the 
Rabbis of Babylon explained that the law did not permit 
a man to marry a second wife without the consent of the 
first*. Should she refuse, then the husband might be com- 
pelled to restore her to liberty and pay all the settlements. 
The dignified position which Jewish practice had always 
assigned to women became partially legalized during the 
eighth to tenth centuries*. Though the wife was never 
placed on an equality with regard to the initiative in 
divorce, yet throughout these centuries there may be 
detected a tendency to refuse to the husband the right to 
divorce the wife frivolously without her consent ', These 
two tendencies were focussed by one of the greatest Jews 
of the middle ages, a man who has gone down to posterity 
aa ' the light of the exile.' Rabbi Gcrshom (960-1028) not 
only prohibited bigamy on pain of excommunication, not 
only did he forbid the forcible divorce of the wife, but, 
without any synodal authority, he won the complete assent 
of Western Jews to his views. Since his day monogamy has 
been the law as well as the custom of all Western Jews. 

Thus the institution of monogamy was not borrowed by 
Judaism from medieval Christianity. The New Testament 
gives no hint that polygamy was a Jewish practice in 



' Rcsfoma o 

• Cr. ihid. pp 

' The hustutid no doubt might prai 
or ill-trMling his wife (ace fivn n' 
believing that luch brutality waacom 
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Bibrly Christian times. In the middle ages the Church 
was no nearer than the Synagogue to a complete solution 
of the marriage problem. For, during the first eight or 
nine centuries of the Christian era, the language of several 
popes was by no means sternly monogamous, and the 
'Church sometimes permitted simultaneous marriage with 
two persons in case of the wLfcs infirmity, and was not 
powerful enough to check them generally in the CaroUngian 
era'.' As late as Luther's day, bigamy was permitted to 
the Landgraf Philip o( Hesse, and in the thirteenth and 
^vIcHirteenth centuries it is hard to reconcile the evidence of 
^■jponjugal infidelity in Europe with the supposition that 
monogamy was anything more than a name. What are 
chiefly interesting, however, are the grounds on which the 
medieval Church occasionally licensed departures from 
the monogamous principle, for J ewish authorities practically 
allowed similar licence under similar conditions. The 
Church Council of Vermene in A. D. 753 enacted that when 
^hS wife refused to accompany her husband on a journey, the 
^Klnisband might marry again if he had no hope of returning 
^ home. In the second place, the sterility of the wife was 
regarded by some Christian authorities as sufficient ground 
for permitting an act of bigamy *. Some Rabbis were less 
compliant in the latter case ; but it was generally held that 
if a wife had been forcibly captured, and thus the husband 
was robbed of her society, he might marry again. So if 

^Ae deserted him, declined to join him on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, or refused to cohabit^. If the wife became 

' Smith, Did. Ckr. Anlui., p.ao^. 
' Ibid., Art. Marriagf. See niso p. iioa. 
• According 10 the Risp. fv, 
Ibrcibly divorce (he wile in such i 
L4c Medina [,Rtsp. a. laoj, on the 
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insane or infirm and was without children, it was thought, 
even in the later middle ages, a kinder act to her to permit 
the husband to remarry than to Insist on his divorcing 
her'. 

There was evidently a close parallel between the practice 
of Synagogue and Church with regard to the legality of 
a second marriage under special circumstances. A similar 
identity manifests itself in an unpleasant phenomenon which 
may be discerned in Mohammedan lands. For though 
Christianity had little to do with the inclusion of monogamy 
among the customs of the Jews, Mohammedanism unfor- 
tunately wielded a deleterious iniluence on the Jews who 
fell under its sway. Serious lapses from rigid monogamy 
occurred in Islamic lands, and cases of similar offences are 
not unknown at the present day ^ Herein lies, to my mind, 
the cause of the popular error to which I alluded above. It 
was the relapse into polygamy which Judaism owed to 
external influences, while \ts acceptance of monogamy had 
been an original, not an acquired, virtue. The Church, 
too, often found it difficult to enforce strict monogamy on 
Eastern Christians', In the East, as well as in Spain under 
the Moors, In the Levant and Southern Italy, the mono- 

* Rtfp.. I. b. S. Sirkes, (93; in the opposite sense, I. b. S. Adarbi, Ana/., 
f S94 : M. Alshec, Hisp.. i 66. D, Pardo in Risp. !?"(• ivfi bm-S, f B, Mip- 
porl) the first view. 

' They are, however, rnre. In Morocco much contempt is felt by Jews 
for one of their number who commits bigamy. He is practically boycotted. 

' Writing of Ihe Nicene Canons against bignmy, J. M. Ludlow (Smith, 
Did, Chr. Aniiq., p. 305) says : ' It is dilHcult to altribulc Nicene authority 
lo these Canons, which show so vividly the corruptions thai grew up in the 
more distant Oriental churches. But whether illustrative of the degeneracy 
of Arabian Christendom before the rise of Mohammedanism in [he seventh 
century, or of the influence of Mohammedan polygamy Itself upon it al » 
later period, they are not the less valuable.' 
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gamous enactment of Rabbi Gershom was never formally 
recognized by the Jews. 

Bigamy was rather common among the Jews of Spain as 
late as the fourteenth century. In each individual instance 
it was necessary to obtain the royal assent on penalty of 

K death '. It is true that these incidents took place in Chris- 
tian Spain, but the old Islamic influences still prevailed 
there. Spani.sh Jews like Abraham Ibn Ezra, however, 
maintained, with a tinge of cynicism, that 'one wife was 
enough for any man.' In Algiers in the fifteenth century 
it was held by Solomon Duran* that polygamy was lawful, 
but he added the rider that the husband must provide a 
separate house for each of his wives — thus practically pro- 
hibiting what he theoretically allowed. A European Jew 
who settled in the East was held bound by the monogamous 
law of Rabbi Gershom, Much ingenuity was expended to 
prove that the C/icrcm ^, as it was termed, only extended 
to about the middle of the thirteenth century, but this 
attempt to limit the incidence of the law absolutely failed. 
It must be remembered that the religious duty of begetting 
a family was so paramount in the Jewish scheme of life, 
that many an Israelite felt himself reluctantly compelled 
to divorce his first wife if she had not presented him with 
a son and a daughter, providing that she had remained 
childless for ten years. In case the wife refused to accept 

* A similar licence was permitted to the Jews of ChrisliBn Spain from 
Bui these Jews were probably of Oriental 
fpa, and the GovernmcDt derivetl pecuniary advantage from the privilege, 
e right to marry another wife. {J. Jacobs, Jnus in 
f. Kayserling, Jewish Quarlcrly Rtvitw, viii. 7ga. 
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communicuion.' Many regulations were popularly described by 
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a divorce, some Rabbis maintained, just as the Church 
authorities did, that the law of monogamy might be in- 
fringed. Even so, the road to bigamy was made as hard 
as possible. Sometimes the husband was forced to pay 
over the marriage settlement to the Beth Din or Jewish 
Court before the question of his re-marriage would be 
entertained '. 

But the greatest Jewish authorities, the men of light 
and leading in the middle ages, forbade bigamy under 
each and every circumstance. Children or no children, 
one man one wife was the rigid principle enforced by 
such world-wide authorities as Rabbis Nissim and Judah 
Minz^. The Pentateuchal law of the Levirate marriage 
was a persistent but not very serious difficulty. But as 
it was still open to a low-minded individual to argue that 
the Rabbis were going beyond the letter of the Jewish 
law in forbidding bigamy, a device was resorted to at least 
as early as the twelfth century {probably even earlier) by 
which the bridegroom entered into a voluntary engage- 
ment on oath which bound him to observe the strict 
law of monogamy. An oath to this effect was included 
in the marriage contract, and the following were its exact 
terms in Africa": 'The said bridegroom, N.N., hereby 
promises that he will not nnarry a second wife during the 
lifetime of the said bride, M. M., except with her consent, 
and if he transgress this oath and marries a second wife | 
during her lifetime and without her consent, he shall gfvd 

' R Meldola, D'31 0-0 n"W, iii 4. 

' Rtsponsa, ed. Venice, ; lo. 

' T"lon vCyc, i- 94. An early document (communicated by Mr. S. 
Schechter) donuining a similar proviso is preserved in Ihc MSS. ot Ihe 
Cambridge University. Id that document the marriage occurred in FosUl 
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her every tittle of what is written in the marriage settle- 
ments, tc^ether with all the voluntary additions herein 
detailed, paying all to her up to the last farthing, and he 
shall free her by regular divorce instantly and with fitting 
solemnity.' What is of most interest concerning this pro- 
vision in the marriage contract is this. It was only added 
in countries where Mohammedanisnt prevailed, and there 
is full evidence that it was more than a mere formality, 
but that it was regularly enforced'. That divorces were 
of frequent occurrence is painfully clear. But several facts 
mitigated the evil ', Marriages were contracted at so young 
an age that divorce often occurred before the marriage was 
really consummated. Divorced girls easily re-married, for 
divorce carried no stigma with it. Divorces among adults, 
who had lived long together, were quite exceptional in 
Jewish life. When such occurred, the treatment of the 
divorced wife by her former husband was tender and con- 
siderate in the extreme. In most countries, moreover, the 
Jewish law of divorce has practically assimilated itself to 
the laws prevailing with the general public. It is perhaps 
regrettable that this assimilation has not been admitted into 
the Jewish code-books. 

The difference in practice between Eastern and Western 
Jews was less marked than was the variation in theory. It 
must not be forgotten that in civilized polygamous countries, 
monogamy necessarily prevails with the majority, for only 
the rich can afford the luxury of several wives. At all 
events, among the Jews of the Orient monogamy was and is 



' Communal 
iiquoted in Y'l 
iBlB), p. 96 d. 

' Cf, p. 175 below. 
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the rule and polygamy the exception *. The taint, however, 
had some little influence on the Jewish disposition. There 
was less warmth in the Oriental Jewish home, less of that 
tenderness which was once a common characteristic of Jews 
all the world over, but came in process of time to distin- 
guish Western Jews from their gayer but more shallow 
brethren of the East. One seems to detect a feebler sense 
of responsibility in the mental attitude of an Oriental father 
to his oflspring, just as one detects more volubility but less 
intensity in the Oriental Jew's prayers- Yet the difference 
was only in degree. The Jewish home life was everywhere 
serene and lovely, for if Judaism had virtue at all it dis- 
played it in the home. We have already seen something of 
the relations that subsisted between husband and wife. It 
is more difficult to outline the relations which prevailed 
between Jewish parents and their children. For here we 
are dealing with an impalpable sentiment which pervaded 
the home and but imperfectly materialized itself in quaint 
and ennobling customs. The full pathos of the love which 
linked a Jewish father to his son cannot be set down in 
words. Is it so curious that the Jewish law-books fail ua 
here ? If the duties of parents to children and of children 
to parents were very incompletely codified ', the omission 

' 'ButlhE(BHrbarj'l Jews of whom I write," saya L.Addison, fWam* 51 
qflMt Jrws, p. 73 (1675), ' though thej' greatly mHgnifie and extol the w 
cession of Polygamy, yet they are not very fond of its prat^tice.' 

* In the Bible no enactment compels the parents to provide for (heir 
children's maintenance. Bui the love of God to man is constantly compared 
t>y the Biblical poets and prophets lo the love of mother and father to their 
ofTspring. This lave implied more than any legal code could have enjoiaed. 
In the second century a. d. the Synod of Hosa Erst made it legally coropid-. 
■ory for fathers lo maintain their children till the age of adolescence; tlHn 
duly was legally incident only till the child reached his seventh year (BabylJ 
Talmud, Kelhubolh, 49 b). Among other duties incumbent on the fatb^ 
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very instructive. For once, the Jewish heart allowed free 
play to its emotions. 

The Bible itself places the duty of honouring parents in 
a special category, suggesting longevity as a reward for ob- 
ser\'ancc of the obligation, but specifying no penalty for 
its neglect. The Jewish Prayer-book, quoting the Mishnah, 
includes 'honouring of parents' among those things, 'the 
fruits of which a man enjoys iit this world, while the stock 
remains for him for the world to come'.' In the middle 
ages, however, both the rewards and the penalties fell 
into the background, for the love grew too deep to need 
legal encouragements or restraints. Yet the love was of 
its own genre. The same courtliness of etiquette which 
was observed between parents and children in England 
a generation or two ago prevailed in Jewish life for several 
centuries'. The Jewish son stood in his father's presence, 
and never on any consideration occupied his seat or left 
or entered the room before him. In synagogue, while 
the father was 'called to the Law,' the son reverently 
rose from his seat and remained standing until his father 
had completed his duty and returned to his place'. 
There was little demonstrativeness of affection. Even 

iMre : the circumcision of the son, the redemption of the firstborn, tbc 
initiation of bis son in the study of the Torah, the provision for his early 
nurriage l,this applied also to the daughter), and for his trBining as an 
Bltisan. Some authorities included inatruction in swimming and in politics. 
Cf. L. Lew, DU LibfHsallir in dtr jAdtuhtH LiUralur, p. 139. But these 
specific enactments by no means enbausled Ibe full import of the paternal 
love of which Jewish authorities in all ages speak with unmeasured lender- 
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Authoritid Daily Fmytr-booi, ed. S. Singer, p. 5. Hishnah, Pia/i. ch. L 
I regret that space fails for a fuller account of the respect shown by 
jroung to the old. But see LOw, ibid. p. 365. 

This and several others of the customs here enumerated are still very 
raknt in Jewish life. 
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in modern times the fondling of children is soi 
foreign to Jewish sentiment'. Love found a deeper fonn 
of expression. Yet it is hazardous to generalize on this 
subject, for the inroad of mysticism into Jewibh life gave 
the kiss a new meaning and vitality. The caressing of 
children was chiefly held objectionable during or antecedent 
to prayer-time *. The kiss was not a favourite token of love 
between the sexes. Kissing on the lips was unusual between 
Jewish brothers and sisters ; between engaged couples it 
was barred. Brothers, howevcr.kissed one another on their 
lips, their sisters they saluted by a kiss on the hand ', 

In the middle ages, some slight variation occurred in the 
old Hebrew forms of greeting friends and acquaintances. 
The ancient Biblical salutation ' Peace be to thee ' was 
retained ; in the middle ages the response took the form 
' (To thee) a goodly blessing *.' The Jews, indeed, adopted 
the ordinary national greetings in German, French. Arabic, 
Italian, and Spanish. They were very punctilious in 
greeting Christians, and naturally used the vernacular for 
the purpose. Even among themselves the Jews used the 
ordinary appellations, such as Don and Donna in Spain and 
Hattsfrau in Germany. But over and above these forms 
of salutation, the medieval Jews not only retained the 
Biblical and Talmudical formulae, but they considerably 
developed these on their own lines. On entering the room, 
the visitor paused, drew back two or three paces, and then 
bowed '. A kiss on the forehead and checks often followed, 

' '3TID -131 r^w (Warsaw, 1867), p. 38 ■. 

■ StfiT CMasMim. i 16. 
' See Jtuiish Quartirfy Rmiiai, iii. p. 477. 
* Zunz, Zur Gischichlr. p. 304 seq. Much valunble informalion < 

siluUtions and commemoralivc formuUc islhcre given. 

■ Mailer, Mafttack, p. a8. CL St/er Chasiidim, i 96. 
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Jeivish Salutations. 

'Init the Jews early adopted the Persian modification of the 
'custom and kissed on the hand'. The chief greetings were 
of the nature of benedictions containing wishes for peace, 
health, prosperity, and longevity. These were perpetuated 
Hot only in verbal greetings, but also as introductory com- 
pliments at the head of letters . ' Length of days and years 
of life, and peace shall tliey add to thee' (Prov. iii. 2) was 
the favourite text cited, and a formula was contrived from 
the last four words of the Hebrew of this verse '. 

On occasions of joy, a Jew's friends congratulated him 
with the words, ' So be it with thee in future and for many 
years.' When two Jews drank together, the one exclaimed 
' For life,' and the other answered ' For a happy life.' Or 
the good wishes would take the form, * Good luck,' ' Be 
strong," 'May thy power increase' — all in Hebrew. Should 
a mishap be recounted, or reference made to an unpleasant 
subject, the speaker would add in a parenthesis, ' Far be 
it from thee,' or ' God guard thee from it.' In fact Jewish 
etiquette became exce>sively, not to say siiperstitiously, 
sensitive on such points. From the end of the eleventh 
century it grew customary to invariably tack on the wish, 
'God protect him,' to the name of any one addressed in 
writing. Or the phrase used might be, ' May his Rock keep 
him.' Rabbis, kings, nobles, were not named without the 
accompanying formula, ' May his glory be exalted.' A son 
never named his father without the epithet, ' My lord ' or 
'My master.' From the fourteenth century the favourite 
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and habitual phrase for all living Israelites was, ' May his 
light shine on,' A Spanish Jewish greeting of this class 
was, 'May his end be fortunate.' When a woman was 
named, she was honoured by the Biblical phrase 'Blessed 
above women' (Judges v. 3+). The dead were spoken of 
with the respectful rider, 'His (or her) memory be for a 
blessing,' 'Peace be upon him,' 'May his merit protect us,' 
'His resting-place is Eden.' Sacred associations clung 
round certain cities, and these were not mentioned without 
some such hope as 'May God protect it,' 'May it be 
speedily rebuilt.' 

Reverting to the relations of father and son, it must be 
said that the child life of the middle ages was in many 
ways a hard one. Discipline was severe and corporal 
punishment habitual '. At the table the utmost self- 
denial was demanded of the child in the presence of 
guests, and the latter were forbidden, by a really salutary 
piece of etiquette, to ' spoil ' their entertainer's child. 
Some parents were naturally more complacent than others, 
and medieval moral and casuistical books contain frequent 
laments that the children were allowed too much licence 
at table, in synagogue, and in the presence of their elders 
generally. In the school curriculum no regular provision 
was made for play, but the rule often was from early 
morning synagogue to school, and from school to bed", 
the only interval being for an early midday dinner. Play 
was frequent, but not regular. Toys were common, and 
included balls ornamented witli figures'. Jewish children 
were put in a sort of go-cart when learning to walk *. J 

' Contrast, however, the milder views of Isasc of Posen, alt 3^, eh. jx. ^B 
' SUtules, mira 'jin. in GOdemHJin, i. p. 271. ^ 

ta of Geonim, MafUach, p. 49. ■ Low, Libatsallrr, p. 187. 



I Child Life. i^ fl 

In most of these particulars I hardly think that the life of ^^k 

the Jewish child differed from that of his Gentile brother. ^| 

But the Jewish view of domesticity showed itself in the ^H 



success with which life was made lovable to the child, not- 
withstanding the rigours of the discipline to which he was 
subjected. By an infinitude of devices he was made to 
Jove his home and his religion. On the passover eve the 
child was the hero of that most ancient of domestic rites 
extant, a rite in which the departure from Egypt was retold 
with weeping and with laughter, to the accompaniment of 
song and good cheer, the boy, Hke his sire, quaffing the four 
cups of wine and firing a volley of questions at his elder's 
head which the elder rejoiced to hear and to answer. The 
boys were encouraged to do more than ask questions, they 
were persuaded to act. How ancient some of these customs 
are cannot easily be said. The boy took a matsa or un- 
leavened passover cake, bound it in a cloth, put it on his 
shoulder and strutted proudly about the room, in symbolic 
allusion to the escape from Pharaonic bondage. Or, midway 
in the service, the boy would creep outside the door and 
stumble mirthfully into the room at the identical moment 
when the ser\'ice was resumed after supper, probably to 
typify the entrance of Elijah as the harbinger of the 
Messiah. A more elaborate custom, of which, however, 
I have found no early description, ran somewhat as fol- 
lows': — A boy, dressed as a pilgrim with a staff in his 
band, and a wallet containing bread on his shoulders, enters, 
the master of the house inquires : ' Whence comest 
O pilgrim?' 'From Egypt' 'Art thou delivered 
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from bondage?' 'Yes; I am free.' ' Whither goest thou?' 
'To Jerusalem.' 'Nay, tarry with us to read the recital 
of the Passover.' The story of the Exodus follows this 
pretty prelude. 

When the house was being searched for leaven on the 
previous night, the boys played many a prank. They 
concealed particles of bread in cortiers, and great was 
their glee when they eluded the vigilance of the searchers, 
and triumphantly produced the incriminating morsels. 
When the feast of Tabernacles was over, the boys made 
bonfires of the boughs and leaves with which the booths 
were roofed, and roasted apples in the flames ', But a 
full treatment of customs like this belongs to a history of 
the Jewish religion. The point that concerns us here is the 
success with which the influence of religion was lovingly 
turned to domestic uses. Her religion strengthened the 
Jewish mother in her resolve not to have her infant child 
sleep with her lest she overlay it. The lower animals were 
treated with uniform kindness. Jews did not make domestic 
pets of animals — another form of cruelty— until the fifleenlh 
century^. Pious Jews asked Christians to milk their cows 
on the Sabbath and retain the milk, for though the Jews 
would not derive profit from work done on Saturday, 
they would not let their animals suffer pain^. On the 
other hand, hens were sometimes kept in the house, so 
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^mat the Jew might fulfil the injunction of the law ', which 
Hbade him to feed his animals before he fed himself. 
H Live fish in bowls of water were also to be found in 
Baomc houses, but the motive for this was utilitarian ; 
rjews never ate fish that was not perfectly fresh ^ Re- 
ligion lay at the root of the sensitiveness which forbade 
repetition, to a man who put on a new pair of boots, of the 

^ greeting: ' May they get old, and may you have a new pair' 
— a form of congratulation common when a new article of 
attire was first worn. In the case of boots, skin was needed, 
and as this involved the death of an animal, the usual greet- 
ing was prohibited. Bread crumbs might be thrown to the 
birds on the Sabbath ^ ' The table at which I study,' wrote 
a Rabbi to Maharil, ' contains a board on which the body 
of my wife Jutta was washed previous to her interment.' 
Similarly, the coffins of Rabbis were made out of the wood 
of the tables at which they studied, or at which their poor 
guests were seated when receiving the Rabbis' hospitality*. 
There was no detail of the home life that was not thus 
hallowed, and the medieval Jewish code-books teem with 
instances in which the Jew's religion made for decency 
and gentleness. 
In the poorest ghettos of the middle ^es, when the houses 
_ were mostly large but each family's accommodation limited, 
Htiie religious etiquette of Judaism mostly preserved the 
^•lasses from that degrading indifference to decency which 
is so terrible a feature of modern poverty. So, too, with 
regard to cleanliness. The medieval lack of sensitiveness 

' St/tr C/Htsadim, { 531 ; and GQdemann, iii. aiG. DeuL xi. 15. 

' A similar remark applies also lo poultry. Maharil, cd. Warsaw (1674), 
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on the subject of personal cleanliness was tempered in 
the case of Jew by his Semitic instincts. He took a bath 
every Friday, for here the religion of the Jew worked with 
elevating effect. Though theological criticism of Judaism 
has justly seen much to blame in the excessive punctilious- 
s of Pharisaism regarding ritual puri6cation, nevertheless 
the medieval Jew gained more than he lost by it. He 
washed his hands before partaking of bread, and, what is 
more, this ritual washing included the rubbing off stains 
and the cleansing of the nails ^ At large banquets, as in 
Talmudic times, the handwashing occurred at table, while 
after the meal bowls of water were passed round and each 
member of the company dipped his fingers into the liquid, 
which was sometimes perfumed. The Jews who lived amid 
Mohammedans were much more punctilious in this respect 
than were they who resided in Europe. But European as 
well as Eastern Jews carefully wiped their fingers after the 
ritual handwashing, for it was a fine principle with Jews not 
on any pretext to allow food to become loathsome to look 
upon*. No medieval Jew would eat raw fruit without 
first carefully examining it for worms, but in the middle 
;^fes a taste for fruit was not general with Jews. Spiders' 
webs were most conscientiously swept from the corners 
of the rooms, but for this no doubt a mystical rather than 

' This ceremonisl washing has degenerated in modem times into a mere 
form, and is unhappily coDaistenC wilh much lack of cleanliness. One of Ihe 
most obvious evils of ghetto life has been this cbauge in Jewish habits. 

* It would need ■ whole chapter to enumerate the practical conclusions, iii 
the way of cleanliness, that were drawn from this admirable maiini, The 
nuiim was derived from Ezekicl iv. 13. One of its most pretty results wss 
the habit of covering the loaves with an embroidered cloth during the 
kiddush or sanclificalion over vtine, whicli on Sabbaths and festivals pre- 
ceded ibc breaking of the bread. This prevented the vrine soiling the bread. 
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The Married Rabbi. 

y sanitary motive must be assigned. The Jew did not 

irinlc at dinner without first wiping his mouth. He was 

Bwry moderate in his eating, and, unlike the ordinary diner 

P-of his day, felt it disgraceful to rise from table heavy with 

food, for gluttony was the worst of reproaches'. It was 

a commonplace to call the table the altar of God ; hence, 

around it, the Jews must become pure as priests. The 

educational exercises common at meal-time grew from the 

[ same principle ', and there can be no doubt that Jewish 

life was immensely the gainer from the marriage of 

Rabbis. 

The Rabbi was not only permitted, he was compelled to 
marry. Hence the Rabbi's home became at once the centre 
of a bright, cultured circle, and the model which other 
homes imitated. The patriarchal spirit revived in the 
middle ages, and the Jewish father has only recently ceased 
to be a household teacher and domestic moralist. He 
called his family round him on Friday nights, and blessed 
his wife and each child individually, and included the 
servants in the rite^ Similarly with the Saturday night 
The Bible and the Prayer-book were regularly studied in 
family conclave, and the many Jewish moral books of the 
middle ages found their public in the Jewish home. Special 

I books were indeed reserved for home reading, but woe betide 
the child who treated the volumes with disrespect or soiled 
ihem during use at table I When the book was finished, 
|k merry siyitm or family party marked the event*. The 
< Haimonides said : ' He who habitually shows moderation at his mealt a 
norc praiseworthy than the occasional faster.' 

• ex. Mishnah. Abolh. iii. i 3, 

• Isserlcin had hia boys' hats removed before blessing Ihcm, LiM Yoslur, ^ 
74 b. 
' fow fp, { 130. 
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child kissed a Hebrew book when he opened or closed it, 
or if it accidentally fell '■ 

All-night sittings for prayer and for reading semi- 
sacred books occurred at stated intervals, mostly twice 
a year. A large number of Jews rose regularly at mid- 
night to pray, and then retired again to rest. No pious 
Jew sought his couch without first seeking to survey the 
events of the past twenty-four hours, without first confessing 
his sins, not to a priest, but in the silence of his room to his 
God. During the month of Elul, roughly our September, 
such confession of sins was repeated daily before every 
meal*. Early rising was habitual, and a ewer of water 
stood close to the bedside so that the hands might be 
washed immediately on waking. 

Sermons in the home were a. common feature of Jewish 
life''. These sermons often took the form of learned discus- 
sions, and a distinguished guest repaid his host's hospitality 
by a ckiddusk *, Boys on their thirteenth birthday delivered 
orations at table, but the custom does not present itself much 
earlier than the sixteenth century. The transition from such 
religious exercises to ordinary table-talk was easy. Table- 
talk, the sallies of those licensed jesters, the Marshallik and 
the Badchan, short dramatic performances, especially at 
weddings and on Purim, were all extremely popular. Rid- 
dles were a regular table game, and all the great Hebrew 
poets of the middle ages composed acrostics and enigmas 
of considerable merits 



' See c. g. Isaac ben Elinkim's 313 iS, eh. \x ; Miharil, p. V'c. 

* Mahani, 35. " Berliner. Rom, it. Go, I 
' The wm = mtvttty, was sopic new thought on rcligioiia topii 

ingenious explanation of a Diblicil difficulty. 

• Cf. ch. Hi. below. 
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Friday Night. 

But easy as the transition was between a religious dis- 

I course and secular table-talk, a bridge was built to make 

I the crossing even more facile. The Jewish table-songs were 

r the bridge between the human and the divine, they were at 

once serious and jocular, they were at once prayers and 

merry glees. These table-songs belong entirely to the I 

middle ages, and are all later than the tenth century. On 

Friday evenings in the winter, the Tamily would remain for 

hours round the table, singing these curious but beautiful 

I hymns. The women would mostly remain silent, but the 

I mother would see that her boys joined in with vigorous , 

r Voices. The girls, however, sang choruses of their own, 

and husband and wife would sometimes inaugurate the 

Sabbath with a duet sung to musical accompaniment". 

The quotation that follows is really a composite from 

several medieval table-hymns sung after the meal on Friday i 

evenings or Saturday mornings^. 

This is Ilie sanctified Rest-day ; 
Happy the man who obsenes il, 
Thinks of it over the wine-cup. 
Feeling no pang at his heoit-strings 
For that liis pursc-alrings arc emply, 
Joyous, and if he must borrow, 
God will repay ihc good lender. 
Heal, wine and Rsh in profusion — 
J flight is deficient, 
the table be spread well, 



Let but 
Angels of God 

Cometh the sw 



, restful Sabbath, 



' These hymns were sung before the Sabhatb commenfcd so as lo p 
nf musical accompaniment. Bacharach reports such a case.ynvisA Qnarlt^M 
i, 398. Cf. also Popper, laschrifUn dis Pragtr JucUnfriidho/s, pp. J 
I, 85 ! Schechter, Sludits in Judaism, p. 393. 
• I. ZwngwM'i CMIdrtH 0/ iht Gtu/ta, ch. xxi. The whole dearripUon la J 
It wonderful chapter applies in most details to the middle ages. 
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Singing and joy in its footslcps, 




Rapidly flowcth Sambatyon 


^^^^^H P 


Till thai, of God-s love the symbol, 


^^^^^^HE 


Sabbath, the holy, the peaceful, 


^^^^^^1 


Husheth il3 turbulent waters. 


^1 


Bless Him, O consUnt companions, 


^1 


Rock from whose store wc have eaten. 




Eaten have we and have left, too, 


1 


Just as the Lord hath commanded 


1 


Father and Shepherd and feeder. 


1 


His is the bread we have eaten, 




His U the wine we have drunken. 




Wherefore with lips let us bud Him, 




Lord of [he land of our father^ 




Gratefully, ceaselessly chanting. 




'None like Jehovah is holy.' 




Liehl and rejoicing to Israel, 




Sabbath, the soother of sorrows. 




Comfort of downtrodden Israel, 




Healing the hearts that were broken ' 




Banish despair 1 Here is Hope come. 




What ! A soul crushed ! Lo, a stronger 




Bringeth the balsamous Sabbath. 




Build, O rebuild Thou, Thy temple. 




Fill again Zion, Thy city. 




Clad with delight will we go there, 




Other and new songs to sing there. 




Hereiful One and All-holy, 




Prais*d for ever and ever. 


Space unhappily prevents more than one othe 


quotation, ^ 


which 1 have translated from a table-hymn composed by j 


Abraham Ibo Ezra for the feast of Chanukah, commemora- | 


live of Judas Maccabeus' victories. It is more 


rollicking J 


and lighthcarted than the songs from which my 


irst quoU- ^m 


tion tt-as made. 


^ 



sp.t 



Hymns for the Home. 

Eal dainty foods and iinc, 

And bread baked well and white, 
With pi^ons, and red wine:. 

On this SabUtb Chanuluh oighl. 

Your ebattels and your Undi 
Go and pledge, go and sell I 

Put money in your hands, 
To (east Chanukah welL 



Capons of finest breed 
From off the well-lum 

The roasts that next succeed 
Each palate will surely fic. 

Joints lender, poultry young. 
Rich cakes baked brown in | 

■A-grecd' is on ev-ety tongue, 
'Set-to' laughs every man. 

No water here they Carry, 
llieir steps fade last away: 

Over wine we all will larry, 
Two nights in every day. 

Our ears no more shall tingle 

At sound of the 
But, red-wine in cups come 

And shout in chorus all, 
Our Bclds and our lands 

We will pledge, we wiU • 
To put money in our hands 

To feast Chanukah well. 



faU: 



It must not be thought that because these early hymns 

retained their popular hold on the Jewish affections up 

to the present time, fresh hymns of the same class were 

L not composed. On the contrary, the later jargon literature 

fjs very rich in fine specimens, for one of which space may 

■be spared. 
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Monogamy and the Home. 



SONG FOR FRIDAY NIGHT. 

Thou beautiCiil Sabbath, thou sanctified day, 

That chascst our cares and our sorrows away, 

O come with good fortune, with joy and with peace, 

To the homes of ihy pious, their bliaa lo increase ! 

Id honour of thee are Ihe tables decked while ; 
From the dear candelabra shine many a. light; 
All men in the finest of garments are dress'd, 
As far as his purse, each hath got him the best. 

For as soon as the Sabbath-hat's put on the head, 
New reelings are bom and old feeling are dead ; 
Yea, suddenly vanish black care and grim sorrow, 
None Iroublea concerning the thinga of to-morrow. 

New heavenly powers are given lo each ; 

Of everyday matters now husb'd is all speech ; 

At rest are all hands that have toil'd with much pain ; 

Now peace and tranquillity everj-where reign. 

Not the choicest of wines at a banqueting board 
Can ever such eiquisile pleasure afford 
As the Friday-night meal when prepared with due lest 
To honour thee, Sabbath, thou day of sweet rest! 

With thy angels attending thee, one at each side. 
Come on Friday betimes in pure homes to abide. 
In the homes of the faithful that shine in their bliss, 
Like souJs from a world which is belter than this ! 

One Angel, the good one, is at thy right hand, 
At Ihy left doth the other, the bad Angel, stand ; 
Compell'd 'gainst his will lo say 'Amen,' and bless 
With the blessing he hears Ihe good Angel express: 

That when Sabbath, dear Sabbath, thou comeat again, 
We may luslily welcome thee, free from all pain, 
In the fear of the Lord, and with joy in our heart, 
And again keep thee holy till thou sbait depart I 




Then com 
To tbc hi 



TMe Songs. 

: with good fortune, with joy 
tats o( thy pious, their bliss to tni 
e've now been awaiting tbcc long, 
lo greet thee with prp'"- ="'' ■"■"' 



and with peace, 



/ith s 



The Je^v[sh table-songs were not, however, uniformly of 
this character. Praises of wine and love, both in Hebrew 
and in the vernacular, found their way into Jewish circles, 

I especially in Spain, where the example of the Moors was 
contagious. These secular soi^s were even interpolated 
Into the grace after meals and were set to Arabian tunes'. 
Naturally many Rabbis were much scandalized by these 
proceedings, but it does not appear that the puritanical 
opinion won ihe day. For, centuries later, we find the 
«an)e love for sensuous table-songs prevalent in Germany*. 
Yet the favourite Jewish wine-songs were of an altogether 
different type, they were merry but they contained not one 
syllable of licentiousness. 

Drunkenness was never a prevalent vice*. The sanctified 
wine at every Jewish ceremony produced a real 
islincl for temperance without destroying an equally strong 
tinct for sociability. The early love of Jews for tobacco 
\ coffee emanated on the one hand from their sobriety, 
; the other hand from their love of social intercourse 




t the Rev, I. Myers from Winter and Wflnsche'a DU 
l*£«l!IKnt/Hr, iii. p. 58a 
■ fiDtoTRon Alami's icio man. He lived in the second half of the four- 
n Portugal. 

■PC ^13^ □•can nj-in ^3-itr m d-kisi;. See paw "^r, 5 133. In 
tlie Talmud some such abuse is also noted {SaiihtdriM, 91 a). 

* Still less was indecent talk. Even in the Targum S/uni, Vashli boasts 1 
J ancestor Belshaiiar drank as much wine as 1,000 persons, yet it never 
I in his talk.' In the fourth century the people of Mechuza 
E Doled for drunkenness \Taattilh, 36 a), but they were not regarded 
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Monoganty and the Home. 

with their fellows. Coffee, indeed, was known as the 
■ Jewish drink' in Egypt in the early part of the eighteenth 
century', it was drunk at dawn before morning prayers as 
a safeguard against influenza, and immediately after grace 
at formal meals'. Coffee was introduced into England by 
Jews ^ Tobacco, so far as its use in Europe is concerned, 
was also discoveied by a Jew, Luis de Torres, a companion 
of Columbus *. The Church, as is well known, raised many 
objections to the use of tobacco, and King James I's pedantic 
treatise only voiced general prejudice. Jewish Rabbis, on 
the other hand, hailed the use of tobacco as an aid to 
sobriety. 

Owing to this difference in the attitude of Christianity 
and Judaism, the habit of smoking spread far more rapidly 
in the East than in Europe. In the seventeenth century 
it was much more prevalent with the Jews of Cairo than 
with the Jews of Poland ^ The only differences of opinion, 
however, in Jewish circles concerned not the use of tobacco 
generally, but (a) its use on festivals. Sabbaths, and fasts, 
and (6) the necessity for a benediction before beginning to 
smoke. On fasts it became usual to absUin from tobacco 
until the afternoon, on Sabbaths smoking was forbidden 
altogether. But the latter decision was not accepted with- 
out a severe struggle. Some filled a hooka overnight on 
Friday and thus kept the tobacco alight for Sabbath use. 

' ■!«; inp:n Visv n^vn in A, Isaaci'a omix tii 7^"M^, i. H a-3. Cf. p"ic 
DTI vpo 5 "i where coffee is lermed a second nature with some Jews. 

• TTniT H"! "pj-n n'lc, ( a, and M. b. Mordeeai Zacul's n"'tti ^Venice, 17C0), 
* 59; "Iso DTiinu, iii. i I. 

' Howell, Familiar Ltftm (ed. Jacobs), p. 66a. 

* Kayserling, Chrislophtr Coliimtna and Ih4 PaiUdpalion of Iht Jrwt in Ikt 
Spanisk and FortugHtst Diicovtrits, p. 94. 

' Cf. Low, LtbtHsalltT. p, 353 scq. 



Tobacco. 

SnufT was not forbidden'. The devices resorted to by | 
f inveterate smokers were often highly amusing. Thus one I 
gentleman used to visit his Mohammedan friend on the 
Sabbath and sit in his room while the latter smoked ^ The ] 
tobacco of the eastern Jews was perfumed, and sweetened 
with honey. It is worth noting that Jews early took to the I 
trade in tobacco, a trade which they almost monopolize 
1 England to-day ^. 



' J. Chagii, mjcp main n" 
' N. Mizraclii's Dip now, { 
' Busch, Handb. d. Erf., la 



>.! ■' 



7 : Low, pp. 356, 437, 438, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOME LIFE {fonlitiued). 

If then the synagogue reproduced the home, the home 
was the analogue of the synagogue. All the ritual cere- 
monies of the latter had their counterpart in the domestic 
preparations. Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, Chanuka, 
Purim, were all home feasts '. J ewish history, too, was taught 
in the home by the occasional fast -days, the rites observed 
tending to fill the child's heart with loyalty to the past and 
faith in the present- But what I think more remarkable 
was the series of private family fasts and feasts. Each 
family had its own mournful anniversaries, its Jakrseits^, 

' Educational home-riles were nssocialed wilh Petilecosl. Sec p. 3*6 
below. 

' This commemoration of the dead was probably of FeraUn origin (c(, 
Schorr, p^m, vol. vi), but in liie middle ages the popularily of [be cuatom 
WHS strengthened by imitation of the Catholic masses. Besides the Eul, 
two principal riles distinguished the Jahrail : (a) the Kaddish prayer, which 
was not due to Christian jniluence, and (Ji) the Jahittit-WgtA, which was kept 
burning for Iwenly-four hours on every anniversary of the death. This light 
is emphatically pronounced by Dr. Giidemann (iii, 133) to be of Christian 
origin, and already Bacharach (Index, 94 a) could give no Jewish explaoa* 
tion of it. The very term Jakntil was used in the Church of the masses in 
memory of the dead. But I do not think that we have yet got to Ihc 
bottom of this custom, on which investigators of folklore have not saiil 
their last word. R. Judah Hanosi ordered a seat and light to be kept ready 
in his wonted place aRer his death {T. B. Krlhubolh, 103 a). This associa- 
tion of a ilame wilh the soul is certainly pre-Cbriatian. A similar remark 
applies (o the Day 0/ AlonimtHl eaiteUts, though here Chrislian influence ii 









Family Feasts and Fasts. 

observed on the death-day of departed relatives year by 
year. The fast varied in duration, sometimes lasting for 
half a day only ^ ; and the particular custom became 
a family tradition. These fasts must not be confused witll 
the minor communal fasts such as on Sabbath afternoons •' 
— in memory of the death of Moses — or on Sundays — in 
memory of the destruction of the Temple which occurred 
on that day^ The medieval Jew's calendar was thickly 
studded with fasts, indeed some must have abstained from 
ibod for quite half the year. But the feasts were more 
popular than the fasts, and some moat remarkable sump- 
tuary laws were enacted to curb the hospitable excesses of 
Jews on festive occasions. 

Hospitality was at first a luxury and subsequently a neces- 
sity in Jewish life. The Crusades mark the turning-point. 
Impoverishment followed in the wake of the warriors of 
the Cross, many Jewish communities were ruined, others 
reduced to beggary, and a good many schools were thus 
forcibly closed. Thus there grew up among the Jews 
a class of travelling mendicants and a class of poor itinerant 
students, who wandered from place to place to sell their 
wares or to learn the Law, On their peregrinations these 
students suffered terrible privations, and of necessity lived 
entirely on fruits and vegetables. The entertainment of 



h 



' J. Q. R., uL 469 and 515. David AlUras (in hia w"ai r|"i3, Venice, 1714) 

tlen his children to fast on the following days : — (i) (he day of his death, 

f'(B'i •! lie end of the weet of mouming. (3I at the end of the month, (<> at 

Bike end of the eleventh month, ^5) at the end of the full year. In modern 

s there hoa been a tendency to turn the Jabratii into a joyous cele- 



Ibratior 



See Aryeh Balchuber, 



' See Prof. Kaufnuuin's article on this subject in J. Q, R.. 
^Mteiaor fitry. i i4>. 
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Home Life. 



poor wayfarers became a necessary branch of communal 
organization, and the strain was met by distributing the 
guests among the various households of the town at which 
they broke their journeys for awhile'. This system, like 
all humane systems for the relief of the poor, increased 
the evil which it sought to mitigate, and was no doubt 
responsible for the creation of that troublesome feature of 
modern Jewish life, the professional mendicant traveller, 
who is less a tramp than a licensed blackmailer. 

In the middle ages the treatment of poor Jewish travel- 
lers was considerate beyond description. Nothing might be 
done to put the poor guest to shame. In the Jewish Grace 
after Meals occurs the Psalmist's optimistic saying : ' I have 
been young, and now am old : yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread ' (Ps. 
xxxvii. 25). This was said in a soft undertone, lest the 
poor guest, seated at the table, might be put to the blush. 
In Talmudical times it was usual to keep the door open 
during meals, so that any hungry person might enter-- 
In the middle ages this was restricted to the custom of 
opening the door to the hungry on Passover eve, but 
the custom has ended by becoming a mere symbol. The 
medieval Jew never lost sight of the principle that the 



e grew u 






' Earlier th»n the siiteenth cenlury ihcr 
i. e. ' bills for the payment for poor students , 
lility was shown.' Kaufmann./. Q. «., iii. 51a. 

■ This is etpccially tncntioneil of R. Huna. Already In the time t>< tlie 
Ceonim the cualom was abrogated (Maftiarh, p. 138). Another Pasiover- 
evc rite that became a mere symbol was the reclininB at table. Originilly 
Ihis was the ordinary G race □• Roman style in use at banquets of freemen, 
the slaves sitting on lower seats. Already, in the time of Maharil, it was 
seen that in the changed etiquette of Europe reclining, so far from b 
a taken of freedom, was rather indicative of ill-tieallh, 



' Commandment Meals. ' 

le altar and the meals provided for the p( 
: of oRerings to God. 
Under the blended feelings of pity and hospitality, ( 
igendered by necessity and sociality, ostentation and luxury 
; bound to make encroaching Inroads on the simplicity 
J.of Jewish home life. The 'diner-out' was not a typical 
I figure in Jewish society, for a stigma attached to any man 
■ who was observed too often at other people's tables'. 
I. But it was not merely permissible, it was religiously j 
^ praiseworthy, to attend certain hospitable assemblages of I 
a semi-religious kind. These opportunities for display and f 
extravagance were only too numerous. They included what I 
were known as ' Commandment meals*,' viz. banquets {a) at ] 
mileh or circumcision of an infant boy, (b) at the redemption I 
of the first-born, (c) at a feast of betrothal, {d) at a marriage, 



I 



' How unusual it wa9 to lake meals away Trom hotuc id the midd 
may be seen from the language of the IColbo (f on Mmts) : — 'i3^h cit^ 
D'TBH rfro mai pjj i-un rru. The diner-oul ia denounced in the Talmail 
(AMcAim, 49 b). 

* The Hebrew tenn for these was mso niiyD (see Talmud PfsaMm, 114). 
With regard to the bcrilii milak, Ihc night before the ceremony, during 
which Lilith was supposed to be moat inimical 10 [he new-born babe, was 
k&own as tVac/iMacAI. This was alrejidy known to Jews in the thirteenth 
century, but is probably of non-Jewish origin. The night was spent in 
witching, hence ils title tfaldimghl. The suggestion of A. Cahen thai the 
meaning is Badtsnaehl {balh-nighl) has no probability. During the night 
ttie watchers feasted and prayed. Morejewish was the visit paid to the 
boy on the Sflbbalh before the btrilh, called Sabbath Zachar. This may or 
may not be identical with the Talmudical 'week of the son 'which LOw 
iLiitiaaUtr. pp. 89, 384^ connects with the Greek rite of h/bdomtrionimttna. 
obaerved on the seventh day after the birth of a child. This probably had 
no connexion originally with turiih miloM, indeed mention is also made 
of ' the week of the daughter.' In the middle ages the two ceremonies, the 
Jewiah and the Greek, were assimilated, and the rites of tlie latter carried 
orer to the former. (Cf. Schcchter.y««JA Qitatltrly Rtvimi. ii.e.'i Regard- 
ilC tbe FidyoH Habtn, sec Low, p. 11 a acq. This ceremony was biblical in 
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{e) at a siyum when a Talmudical tractate was completed or 
any event of family interest occurred', (/) on the Saturday 
night preceding the milah, called Sabbath Zachar, {g) at 
a banquet in honour of the visit paid by a Chackam or 
noted scholar. Some other occasions for festivities were 
general but not universal. In Germany many observed 
the greater and lesser SpiiiJtolz, on the two Sabbaths pre- 
ceding a wedding^ while from the fifteenth century large 
parties were held at the barmitsvah or confirmation of the 
thirteen -year- old boy^. Thus though Jewish authorities 
set their faces against all banquets except those of a semi- 
religious character*, it early became necessary to curb the 
hospitable excesses which occurred on the lawful occasions. 
The luxury and dimensions of these meals are seen from 
the sumptuary regulations which were enacted throughout 
the middle ages. No restriction was placed on the number 
of poor students whom the Rabbi might entertain, and it is 
said that the famous Isaiah Horwitz (1623} had never less 
than eighty persons at his table ". A tax was frequently 

' Thua when n boy recited tlie liaflara (lesson from the prophets) in 
synagogue, some fathers invited the whole congregalion lo a meat, 
S. Duran, n"iff, S 160. 

■ Mahsril, p. I'l. only know of one such Sahbath, but yoiH "p-, 5 657, 
meDLians two. Possibly Spinhoii-sponsalui, though others more probably 
connect the word with Spiitiile. See Godemann. iii. 119. and AbroJuun 
Cohen. AHHHOin dis £luiUs Juivts, iBSi, t. p. 69. 

' A curious rile was connected with cutting the banniUvah boy's hair. 
Schudt (ii. 395) leils us that the boy wore a wig on the occasion. The 
hair-cutting on the thirteenth birthday in Tetuan is described iti BenjunJD It, 
p. 333 I perhaps it is modem. In other parts of the East, in Arabia and 
Palestine, the first liair-culting of lh« boy after his fourth birthday is cele- 
brated with much formality, and all the guests participate in the honour of 
shearing off a few hairs. An account may be found in \.\xnzi'sjtn 
vol. ii. Cf. Schechter, J. Q. R.. ii. p. 16. 

' Ct Godemann, iii. 960 (f,) and references. 

• Sbeftcl Horwiti. in the preface to cnnrn 11, 



Taxes on Hospitality. 



^pkvied on other forms of hospitality, especially in Italy, ! 
^r where display was most common'. In 1418, ia Forli, e.g. 
the Jcwi.sh communal authorities resolved that no one might J 
invite to a wedding more than twenty men, ten women, five! 
girls and all the relatives till the third generation— a suS~l 
^L ciently generous allowance*. If the bride came from 1 
^P distance, the company that escorted her was restricted I 
ten horsemen and four attendants on foot. To a tnila 
(Ceremony of Initiation) only ten men and five womeaa 
guests might be added to the relatives. Any one who* 
infringed this law had to pay to the synagogue a fine of 
one ducat for each extra guest invited. Similar tekatwth 
or regulations were very frequently enacted, partly in the 
K interests of thrift, partly to prevent envy, and partly to 
H protect the poorer Jews from the humiliating necessity of 
^B foregoing the banquet altogether. 

^B The practical difficulties in the way of collecting suc^J 
^F K tax on the luxury of hospitality were not so great i 
In might at first sight appear. In the first place the synagogue 
authorities, both Rabbinical and secular, were ex officio 
invited to all family festivities, and they were able, there- 



le 
\o 

»forc, to gauge the extent to which the sumptuary MmitatioiH|^| 
were exceeded. Then the invitations to these banquetC^f 



' were conveyed by the Shamash", and he could keep the 
authorities well posted. Not only, however, were there 
communal tekanoth to regulate the number of the guests, 
1 the seventeenth century similar laws applied to the 
table appointments. At Metz wine goblets might not 

-Fs of Immanufl of Rome and Kalonymos. 
regulalioiia made in Hetz in 1694 [Annaaitt Jt la Soa't/t A 
luJaJmvrs, iSBi. p. 106). 




exceed ten ounces in weight'. That the Jews of the 
middle ages spent a good deal on their table appointments 

and on furnishing their homes is evident from a variety 
of indications. The dietary laws necessitated the appro- 
priation of one set of utensils for meat and another set 
for butter. A case is recorded of a very punctilious indi- 
vidual who maintained two complete households for this 
very purpose^. But even in ordinary abodes, the Passover 
must have entailed the possession of a good deal of extra 
crockery. No doubt the poor borrowed the appointments 
used at banquets^, just as in more modern times; but few 
Jewish families in the middle ages but possessed their gold 
or silver drinUing-cup for the 'sanctification* (kiddiish) on 
Sabbaths and festivals *, and an ornamental seven-branched 
lamp for Friday nights. These cups and lamps were at first 
but rarely embossed with figured designs *, but painted and 
inlaid platters were common, and the table-covers (even of 
the poorer Jews) were richly embroidered and worked with 
golden birds and fishes. Wooden vessels, dyed and figured, 
were also used for hot food in Persia as well as in 
Germany*. The inside walls of the richer houses were some- 
times decorated with paintings of Old Testament scenes' 
and on the outside, in the fifteenth century, even seci 
subjects were similarly displayed. A thirteenth centi 
mystical book, compiled by a Spanish Jew, represeal 
: 3a. * Maharil, p. Ti"o. 



' Sec e.g. J.ben Enoch, imn- ri-a -p: 

' Silver spoons were much rarer, indeed they were termed 'non-Jewiih' 
in Mackeor Vilry. t 356. u-a ^ mc3. 

' Embossed lamps were especially forbidden. See Joseph of Trui, 
rTuD, % 35' 

• RiipoHiB otGeonim {Mafltath^ alg. 236), and Maharil (rrunrt rnD*i). 

' Maharil ; Ka&hi to Sabbath, ng, and Anich, s. v. Tpn. Cf. Berliner, Am 
dtm iimtrrn Libtn^ notes 9B and 99. Isaac and Goliath were favourite figure*. 
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Ornaments in tlie Home. 



tharaoh to have had Sarah's portrait painted on the wall 
his chamber^. The revival of art at the Renaissance 
Jeft Jews quite untouched except in Italy, In Germany 
portraits were not to be found in Jewish houses till the 
seventeenth century^; in Italy, however, these were known 
almost two centuries earlier. 

Before the art of portrait-painting was popular with 

» Europeans, other ornamental objects were familiar features 
(d" the Jewish abodes. Cut flowers were placed in water 
AO the tables ^, daggers and swords seem to have adorned 
tte walls, and fancy objects, such as clocks with weights 
And apparatus for striking the hours, were used by Jews 
■loiost as soon as invented*. Candlesticks shaped like 
human heads had in the seventeenth century established 
themselves as a fashion rendered lawful by antiquity". 
That these latter remarks apply only to the houses of the 
rich need hardly be said, for we find some Jews reduced to 
the use of egg-shells for holding the Sabbath Chanukah 
lights. So, too, it could only have been the wealthy who 
were able to display on the Passover the gold and silver 
ornaments and utensils pledged by non-Jews. Though 
these might not be worn or used, they might be displayed 
on the Passover in the dining-rooms'. 
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ZoAartoGen. xil 15. 

Dr. Berliner pul them as laic as the eighteenth century. But Jilr 
Ouyim Bacharach (died 1703) already approved not only of Ihc custom of 
having ■ portrait, but hung it in his room, rnis w 15SD mis t-sS -nctt pt 
vnni Drn'i.-'Vi Tin. See J. Q. R.. iii. 51 a. Cf. Schudt, Jui Mtnlm., iv. 173. 
' Maliaril, p. ■o"z. These were perhaps restricted, as Dr. Berliner, p, ao, 
aucrts, to the Sabbath. 

' Jacob Weil, ri'iv, S i r6. Rabbis in later centuries were much troubled 
to decide whether alarm clotks mieht be used ou Sabbaths. Cf. A. Rosen- 
baum, nrn- p r"in iPreasburg, 1871). S "S"' 

Joseph David of Salonica, Tn rra T\"ye, ii. 75. * Maharil, p. 
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Simikr differences no doubt prevailed with regard to the 
koKses of rich and poor. Stone was the favourite material 
used for building the fine houses of Jews, Ihering rightly' 
calls the preference for stone houses a Semitic instinct, 
and curiously enough Mr. Joseph Jacobs has argued that 
the Jews were the first people in England to possess 
dwelling-houses built with stone, ' probably for purposes 
of protection as well as comfort V This protective use can 
hardiy have been everywhere desired, for apparently in 
Spain the Jewish houses were not always strongly built*. 

The Jewish houses were of varying sizes, but in central 
Europe they were mostly very large, and many families lived 
together under the same roof*. The doors were barred, but 
could be opened by a latch '. These large houses were 
surrounded by court-yards containing vegetable gardens 
and buildings suitable for use in warmer weather'. Jews, 
indeed, were very successful gardeners until they were 
cooped up within their narrow ghettos in the sixteenth 
century. Syria in ancient times was famous for its gardens : 
Mulla Syrorum olera is a proverb cited by Pliny. In the 
thirteenth century the Jews were noted for their vineyards 
and their orchards in southern France, and, as will be seen 
in a later chapter, also in other parts of the world, 

' Vorgischidiitn dtr IndomropStr, p. 139. Prof. Bachcr adds (J. Q. If., 
viii. 187] that in the BibJical laws regarding Beprous houses (Lev. xrv. 
33-53), only alone dwcllinga are menlioned. So. (00, the beautiful hoiae 
of Samuel Belassar of Regcnsburg in the tiflecnlh century was of &tun«. 

' JiWS (^ Atigrvm England, p. xiv_ 

* See an epitaph on Samuel ben Shealtiel. who died in Valencia in 1097 
rrom the fail of his house. So R.Clianwh was killed in Cordova in 1014 h 
tll« collapse tif the reading desk in sjrnBeoRue. 

' Dms jHdtHschrtinbutb drr Lanna. tu Kdln, passim. 

■ Mdr of Rothcnbure. Ittsf-oniui ■ cd. UMlsi KrJamim, f aa). 

* DaaJudinachrnHbHch. unno laSa. 
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A RicJi Jew's House. 

The ordinary Jewish home of the middle ages had 
two distinct rooms, the inner and the outer room, the 
latter being mostly employed in warm weather. The duty 
of dwelling in booths during the Feast of Tabernacles' 
was joyously performed throughout the middle ages, the 
booths being decorated with much taste and often with 
costliness'. Decency and even comfort as regards houst- 
room grew up much earlier among ordinary Jews than 
among the generality of Europeans of the middle ages^ 
So, too, the wealthy Jews seem to have surpassed wealthy 
Christians of the middle ages in the comfort and luxurious- 
ness of their homes. This is the description given by 
a fifteenth- century Christian chronicler of a rich Jew's house 
in Regcnsburg*; the contrast between the exterior and 
interior was probably frequent in Jewish residences : — 

The house wu a dark-grey, moss covered, bideous pile of stones, pr»- 
Tided with doady -barred windows of various sizes, irregularly placed. It 
seemed scarcely habitable. A passage, more tban Bo Teel in lenglb, Teebly 
lifhted on the Sabbath, led to a dark, partly- decayed, winding staircase, 
from which one had to grope one's way in the gloom along the walla to 
reach the stmclure in the rear, A well-prolcctcd door opened, and one 
entered into an apartment cheerfully decorated with (lowers, with costly 
and splendid liirniture, richly and splendidly appointed. Here, the walls 
pannelled and decorated with polished wood, with many-coloured waving 
uid winding hangings and artistic carved work, was the owner's domestic 
temple, in which the Sabbath festival -was celebrated with alternate religions 
eacmses and luiurious regalements. A costly carpet, rich in colour and 
design, covered Ibe brightly-scrubbed floor, A flame-red cloth of flnesC 
wool overlay the round tabic, wliich rested on gilt legs, and above it hung, 
(■atcncd lo a shining metal chain, the seven-armed lamp, bright as when 

' Leviticus uili. 

■ Haharil has a loog description of (he Succah. 

' Sec Berliner, Inn. Ltbtn, p, ao. In the Misbnah the siie of the average 
diiiing-room was 15 ft square [Baba Balhia, vL 4). 

• Ansclm of Parengar in Jahibuch (Wertbeimer\ 1656. p. 16B. Also 
Beriioer, loc. ciL, p. ai. This wealthy Jew is described as Uocknaisitr. 
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fresh from the casling, and streaming with radiancr from seven points. 
The festal board, adorned with heavy silver goblets, the work of a master- 
band, was surrounded by high-backed, gill-decorated chairs, and cusliions of 
■horn velvet. In a niche a massive silver urn, with a golden tap, invited yoa 
■o the ceremonial hand- washing, and the finest linen interwoven with costly 
silk dried the purified hands. A superbly inlaid oak-table, girt with garlands 
of flowei?, was laden with the festive viands and the glittering wine-jug; 
■ couch of oriental design, with swelling side-cushions, and a silver cup- 
board filled with jewels, golden chains and bangles, gilt and stiver vessels. 
rare and precious antiques, fanned the rich frame which worthily embraced 
this picture of splendour and magnificence— the Hof/imnsfrr's domestic 

Though the quantity and quality of the food naturally 
varied with the wealth of the family, there was nevertheless 
an identity of type in the Jewish meals of the middle ages. 
The chief meal was taken at midday, both on week-days 
and on Sabbaths. A long evening meal was exclusively 
reserved for Fridays, festivals, and lai'ge gatherings of 
a formal character. Three meals were de riguasr on the 
Sabbath with rich and poor alike, viz. on Friday evening, 
on Sabbath at midday, while a third meal was spread 
before evening on the Saturday*. In winter, this third 
meal was a mere formality and consisted mainly of des.scrt, 
in the Rhine-land hard-boiled eggs being preferred in 
summer^. Fish was the favourite delicacy for Friday 
evenings, and like most Jewish dishes of the middle ages, 
it was highly seasoned with pepper and garlic ^ Poultry 
was likewise much loved, but it hardly seems that the 
famous Sabbath sckalet was originally an individual dish, 



' Many Jews kept the table-ctolh spread tliroughout the whole of the 
SabbMh. Maharil, p, a8 «. 

' Ibid. 

' Mistical reasons were given for Ihe use of Qsh in the middle ages, but 
the fondness for it was probably due to the fact thai the laws of Shtthita 
(slaughtering] did not here apply. 
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(it was rather a generic term for food kept hot in the oven 
overnight '. 
Special dishes were reserved for special occasions, thus 
on the New Year's eve a sheep's head was often eaten, 
and fruit sweetened with honey. On the other hand, 
nuts were not eaten till the last day of Tabernacles. 
Of course the thin unleavened cakes or ntatsoth were 
reserved for the Passover. These were almost always round 
in shape'. On Fridays, as well as on the day preceding 
the Passover, it was customary to eat very sparingly, so 
as to build up a keen appetite for the evening meal. 
Special cakes were made for the Sabbath called /<7jif/i/fl^ 
they were, however, restricted to Germany, and were 
certainly unknown in Poland. A fritter, made in the shape 
of a ladder with seven rungs, was eaten on Pentecost as a 
emblem of the ' seven heavens which God rent at the giving 
tof the Law to manifest that there no God but he * 

But with all this care for the delights of the table*, there J 

' This goes on Ihc supposition that the word is connected with D. F. 
(Aa/^ . madern (hand. 

* Fr»nkl.in hut Jrwa 0/ Iht East {E. T.). 
Since machincr]' was introduced ao attempt was made 
meliat, but without success. 

' (W^ "p", I 616. The story is added ({6ia) of a Jewish child, captured 
bj brigands, who cried so pilifully on Friday night for his Sabbath coke that 
he was eventiiaiiy discovered by Ji 

* Ibid, f 854. Special cakes were also made for Chanuka (Kalonymo^ 
fn pM)- The pastry lor Pentecost was known oa Sinai Cain in the middla 
■(ea. Minhagtm, i6a (Godi 

' Id his witty Purim Iraclalt, Kalonymos Cfourtccnlh centuiy), enumerate* 
the CoUowing foods as customary with Jews on that merry anniversary : — 
Pies, cheslnuls, turtle doves, pancakes, small tarts, gingerbread, ragout, 
Tenison, roast goose, chicken, stulTed pigeons, ducks, pheasants, partridge*, 
qoails, macarouns, and salad. Beef was too ordinary a thing 
on so festive on occasion. There were, according to Dante's friencL 
launanuel of Rom^ {Divan, xxv), many bouses in the papal 
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was an equal fastidiousness with regard to the spiritual 
accompaniments of eating. Besides the lable-hymns de- 
scribed above, there were a large number of special home 
prayers which were recited before the meal or as an adjunct 
to the grace which followed it. In presence of the bridal 
pair, or of a mourner, or in the house blessed with a new- 
bom boy, passages were interpolated into the grace after 
meals, while some beautiful penitential prayers were uttered 
by pietists before their regular daily repasts'. Some in- 
serted the 23rd Psalm, ' The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,' before breaking bread. Isaac Loria Ashkenazi (1534— 
1572}, in his short life, originated many customs of this kind, 
mainly with a mystical significance. Mysticism had some 
evil effects on Jewish home-life, and gave a fresh lease of 
popularity to many superstitions. Blessing the moon, 
kissing the mezuzah", inscribing angelic and demoniacal 
charms in the bedroom where a child was just bom, 
carrying the scroll of the Law into the presence of the 
mother; the recital of Psalm 91 before going to sleep on 
Sabbath afternoons, the refusal to speak any language but 
Hebrew on the Sabbath, puerile punctiliousness as to the 
number of loaves, the seizure of the bread with the whole 
ten fingers, the covering of the bread during the blessing of 
the wine and the covering of knives during grace, the choice 
of foods, the abstention from meat because of a belief tn 

this luxury prevailed. Jews were particularly Tond of the goose in Germanj 
in tbe sixteenth century, especially the tlver; >s also of what the PoIe« 
called lokshrn or frimsels. Pike was a favourite Gsh. Roast goose a named 
03 ■ dainty as early as the Targum Skmi to Esther. Cheese was Ukeo 
on Chanuka, because Judith gave Holofcmes mitk to drink [in the Hebrew 
version of the Apocryphal "Judith," in the Greek this detail is wanting). 
' n"?ii il:p, t On rating. 

r superstitions in general, see GOdcmann, vol I. 
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Mysticism and Superstition. 153 

transmigration', the retention of the custom of killing a 
white cock on the day before the great fast of the tenth 
of Tishri — all these and many more old customs of a semi- 
religious character, and in origin tainted with no superstitious 
implications, were seized upon by the mystics and emphasized 
into full-blown superstitions. The mysticism of the middle 
ages was responsible for much of that narrowing of the 
Jewish home-life which gives it its born^ appearance to 
modem eyes. It out-Jiidaized Judaism in its insistence on 
custom here and custom there, until it bound its adherents 
hand and foot within the coils of a superstitious code. But 
it had its good side too, If mysticism chained men's hands 
and feet it never dominated the freedom of their minds ; it 
lent wings to their imagination and was in the main a 
powerful spiritualizing force. The mystics were the best 
prayer- writers of the middle ages, and one would seek in 
I for a Jewish Thomas ^ Kempis outside the ranks of 
mystics. 
Before, however, I trace the effects of this mysticism on 
tiie Jewish home-life of the middle ages, I must find space 
to indicate one other characteristic feature of that life on 
which sufficient stress has not been laid. The ghetto-life 
.made the Jew a sloven, it never made him a brute. The 
lew was beyond everything considerate to all with whom 
had very intimate relations. This consideratencss was 
iculcatcd in the child from its earliest years. Envy, 
.lousy, anger, violence, the use of oaths, were tabooed 
the Jewish domestic code- It is true that Jewish law 
dcd, as the centuries rolled on, to lose its elasticity and 

' The doclrine of tranmiigjalion was not accepted b; any of the great 
Kjewish writers of the middle ages. Tlie Jewish mystics, however, employed 
I Ike belief as the corner-stone of their religious si 
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to disregard the weaknesses of men. But it was always 
lenient towards women. Relaxations of the ceremonial 
law were constantly made, from considerateness for the 
woman's intcnser nature and more absorbing cares. Her 
position in the home was always anomalous, for she was 
regarded as at once men's inferior and superior. But, 
to pass from a straining of contrasts, it was she who 
initiated the most marked stage in the approach of the 
Sabbath, by kindling the Sabbath lamp, exemplifying 
the old Jewish proverb, ' The lamp is lit, and sorrows flit '.' 
In her honour the Jewish husband recited on Friday eve 
at table the Eulogy of the Virtuous Woman (Proverbs 
xxxi. lo). It was the Jewess who had the most well- 
defined of the lighter and brighter domestic privileges: 
she abstained from work, for instance, on the New 
Moon'', and in the East did not ply her ordinary 
occupations after sunset during the Omer ^, She was 
excused from participation in the habdala or ceremonial 
leave-taking of the Sabbath, because her household 
duties were particularly absorbing after a complete day 
of rest *. She joined in the home prayers, read the grace, 
and a girl was sometimes the spokesman for the family. 
' Maharil was at his father-in-law's table one Passover 
eve, and his daughter said : "Father, why hast thou raised 

' Berliner, Inc. cit. 

' It enrly became usual to nbslain merely from certain occupations, such 
» spinning. Tashhali, jii. 944. 

* This period extended from Passover lo P 
his ^^;ll noo n"™ (Salonica, 1748), § 31, desc 
old. For Ilie abstinence from work on New 
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the dish?" Then he proceeded at once with the re- 
cital : " We were servants of Pharaoh in Egypt " '.' Thus 
this young lady's query wiis allowed to replace the ritual 
questions set down in the prayer-book, a clear token, 
moreover, that in the middle ages ritual had not gained 
that mastery over Jewish life which it enjoyed after the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

It is in connexion with the Passover, too, that we find 
a general statement regarding men's estimate of women, 
which ought to be written in letters of gold. By law, 
a Jewess was not compelled to 'recline at table*' unless 
she were a woman of extraordinary note. ' NoivadaySt 
however^ says a thirteenth- century authority, ' all Jewesses 
are women of surpassing merit *.' Again, woman was re- 
garded as less yielding to the lower passions than a man. 
A Jewish girl never said, 'I am in love with such and 
such a man, and will marry him *.' On the other hand, 
songs in praise of a woman's beauty were rejected in 
the middle ages as indecorous, though the Talmud had 
allowed them ^. Again, women were in certain cases 
allowed to light the Chanuka lamp in behalf of their 
absent husbands, who became freed from the duty by the 
vicarious act of their wives'. Indeed, some women of the 
middle ages were as skilled as their husbands in the ritual 
taws of Judaism, and it was said of them, ' if they are 
not prophetesses, they arc the daughters of prophets l' 
point to observe in all this is, however, the practical 

on the Hagada. Sometimes she said Kadduh, 






* See p. T43 above. 

* Cf. p. 166 below. 

* Hahaiil, Laaia a/ CAamicaJi. 



' Cf. Gadcmann. i. 333. 
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consequence drawn from such a statement, 
opinion was to be deferred to, and her statements con- 
cerning customs were to be treated with consideration'. 
The Talmud had already appreciated the finer perceptions 
of women, they were better judges of a guest's character, 
said the Rabbis, than men were. A picture of the ordinary 
Jewess's home life of the middle ages is drawn in the 
Testament of a Jew, written before 1357 '^. ' My 
daughters must respect their husbands exceedingly, and 
they must be always amiable to them ; husbands must 
honour their wives more than themselves. My daughters 
ought not to laugh and speak much with strangers, nor to 
dance. They ought always to be at home and not gadding 
about. They must not stand at the door (to watch what 
their neighbours arc doing). Most strongly I beg, most 
strictly I command, that the daughters of my house be not, 
God forbid, without work to do, for idleness leads to sin, 
but they must spin, or cook, or sew, and be patient and 
modest in all their ways.' This does not tell us the whole 
truth, however. For, as we saw in an earlier chapter, the 
husband was often compelled to leave his wife for con- 
siderable periods, cither to study or to trade. During his 
absence the wife became a business- woman ', and she 
often supported her husband at ordinary times, despite 
the contempt in which a Jew was held for allowing his 
wife to play the man for him*. ^^ 

> pn:o^-poc^«n, ibid. ^^H 

■ I have given this document in full in J, Q, R., iii, 461. ^^| 

' Rabm. 113. and Mcir of Roth en burn, RtspoHsa vLcmberg), 57 j CJugim 

Or Zanta. 350. 

' This reliance on the wile became mare marked in later ceDturita. 

Aulhom frequently allude to il in the prelaces of Ihcir books. CL ft 

Aaron ben Meir, yvTti .Ti» l,Ncuhof, 179a). 
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I have insisted on the characteristic Jewish virtue of 1 
tvnsideraleness. la no point was it more admirably .shown I 
than in the treatment of inferiors. How far this was carried I 
ID the relief of poverty cannot be told here ; I must reserve | 
my space for the behaviour of Jews towards those who I 
served them in their homes. The efforts of zealous Church- I 
men much diminished the numbers of the Christian servants j 
who lived in Jewish homes'. Unless, however, Jews had j 
agreed to accept the Karaitic innovation and spend the I 
Sabbath in darkness and cold, they were compelled to seek j 
the aid of non-Jews to kindle fires and attend to the candles | 
and lamps on the Sabbath day. The question was one of I 
great difficulty, for the Jews never lost sight of the fact j 
that he who employs another to work for him is, morally I 
speaking, working himself. In Spain, a great pietist like I 
Solomon ben Adret (died about 1310) found it very 1 
difficult to evade the attentions of a kind-hearted Christiao | 
housemaid. Though I have mentioned the incident before, I 
it is worth citing the Rabbi's own words: 'Though in | 
France they allow non-Jews to light a fire on Sabbaths j 
in winter, I do not allow it. Two or three times I saw I 
that my maidservant heated the oven, though I had J 
repeatedly forbidden it. So I had a lock put on, and I 
I remove the key on Friday evening, and only replace 
it on Saturday night V On the other hand, an equally 
celebrated authority freely permitted non-Jews to do indis- 
pensable work for Jews on the Sabbath^. The question 
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resolved itself into a compromise, and the Sabbath goy, 
as well as the Sabbath goya ' — itinerant servitors of the 
ghettos, who went about stirring fires, snuffing candles, 
and heating the jcAa/f/— became recognized necessaries 
of Jewish life^ It led unhappily to a certain amount of 
hypocrisy, for many Jews somewhat dulled their conscience 
by the assumption that an indirect order to a servant 
was less culpable than a straightforward and direct in- 
junction. They would hint a command, but they would not 
speak it. 

The Jewish servant was, in every sense, a member of 
the family, and though the servant did not usually eat 
with the master, he or she received a portion of every 
dish before it came to table. 'A man must never put 
unnecessary burdens on a servant,' says the Book of the 
Pious *. A party of bachurim (students) at a drinking- 
bout in the fifteenth century, in Vienna, were playing 
practical jokes with one another, and one of the party 
threw a dish at the servant's head. The miscreant barely 
escaped excommunication for the offence, and was sub- 
jected to most severe penalties. In the Talmud the rela- 
tions between masters and servants were most amicable. 
R. Gamliel's attendant Tobi was a special favourite, and 
his doings are often quoted. A saying of the maidservant 
of R. Jehuda became the proverbial formula for dismissing 
guests when the meal was over : ' The can has reached the 
bottom of the cask, let the eagles hie them to their nt 
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' The objection lo her long continued. Cf. iroiH rp-, % 608. B. Wc*d, 

• The employment of a non-Jew to attend to the candles in synagogue on 
the Day of AtonemcDt was licensed by many authorities.— Uabarr^ S:-!fi- 

' i 665. "■^ 
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When, however, the pause was merely an interval between 
the courses she remarked : ' Another follows its like, the 
can floats on the cask like a ship on the sea '.' Similar 
familiarity prevailed in the middle ages. The Jews were 
always generous masters. Presents were given to servants 
on Purim, even when the servants were not Jews ^. The 
treatment of servants may be inferred from the remark of 
Bacharach, that " it is not the custom for mistresses ' to 
deduct the cost of broken crockery from the servant's 
wages *. 

Naturally the servants shared in the Sabbath rest, and 
participated in home prayers and religious rites. Before 
they lit the caudles on Saturday nights, the servant-girl said, 
■ Blessed be he who separates between holy and profane,' 
They frequently sat at table with the family on Sabbaths 
and on the Passover eve, and it was on these occasions 
that the innate Jewish mannerliness revealed itself The 
servant was not to be put to shame *, and was not to be 
asked to perform her ordinary duties while at table. 
' When I was a child,' says I. LupschiitE '', ' and I asked 
the servant luho tvas sitting at table ivith us to give me 
—MCttTtc water, my mother rebuked me.' 
I I can best indicate the extent to which this quality was 
' carried by recalling that it was found necessary at Metz, 
in 1694, to insert in the communal regulations a clause 
restraining masters from too lavish an expenditure at their 
servants' weddings. It was forbidden to invite more than 
thirty-two guests (besides the communal authorities) to the 
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festivities which the master organized in celebration of his 
servant's nuptials '. 

To return from this digression. When one thinks what 
human life was for the majority of men in the middle 
ages, 'how little of a feast for their senses it could possibly 
be, one understands the charm for them of a refuge offered 
in the heart and the imagination "■' More than to any 
others, this remark applies to the Jews. As the middle 
ages closed for the reft of Europe the material horizon 
of the Jews narrowed. Prejudice and proscription robbed 
them of the attractions of public life and threw them 
within themselves, to find their happiness in their own 
idealized hopes. But the fancies on which they fed were 
not, for the moment, of the kind that expand the 
imagination. 

Jews were not inaccessible to ideas, for they never con- 
fused the land of Philistia with the land of the children of 
light. But the ideas which came to them in the really 
dark ages of Jewish life were not the ideas which freshened 
Europe and roused it from its mystic medieval dreams. 
Indeed, Judaism became more mystical as Europe became 
more rational, it clasped its cloak tighter as the sun burned 
warmer. The Renaissance, which drew lialf its inspiration 
from Hebraism, left the Jews untouched on the artistic side. 
The Protestant Reformation, which took its life-blood from 
a rational Hebraism, left the Jews unaffected on the moral 
side. It was, in a sense, a misfortune for the Synag<^ue 
that it had not sunk into the decadence from which the 
Reformation roused the Church. As it was not corrupt it 
needed no rousing moral regeneration, and so it escaped. 
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through its own inherent virtues, that general stirring-up 
of life which results from great efforts for the redress of 
t vices. 

Moreover, Judaism in the home kept pace with its 
les in the world, but could not overstep the hounds 
For, without, Judaism at the close of the Re- 
ince had become thoroughly disoi^anized. The I 
■ai^raceful persecutions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries completed what the Crusades had begun, and 
split the Jewish communities into national groups. There 
were in many towns not only Italian, Greek, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, and Moorish congregations side by 
side, but there were innumerable sections within each of i 
these groups. Each of these congregations had its own 
managers, its own ritual, its own Rabbis, its own charities, 
its own jealousies, its own prejudices'. They were not 
only independent of one another, they were often antago- 
nistic ; they rarely worked together for common aims. 
Then two or three centuries of retrogression or st^nation j 
followed the tremendous blow inflicted on medieval juda- 
tm by the expulsion of its most enlightened representatives 
Spain. At a stroke, the Spanish Inquisition cancelled 
painfully-earned right of Jews to admission into the 1 
wider world, just when the maritime discoveries of the 
fifteenth century were expanding the material horizon of J 
Europe, and the revival of interest in the old masterpieces 
Hebraic and Hellenic literature was enlarging the range 
men's minds. Jewish life, like the Jewish organization, 
:ame for a while a mass and maze of detail, without 
starling-point and without goal. The details were clung J 
to the more desperately because the Jews dared not leave j 
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them, having lost sense of the central idea which the details 
exemplified. They could not prune the branches, because 
root and branch were intermingled. Home religion became 
an etiquette, a provincial code of manners formalized against 
foreign intrusions. It is remarkable that this internal de- 
moralization lasted for so short a time. Before the six- 
teenth century was three-fourths over, the recovery was 
already manifesting itself. An era of rigidity followed 
a period of disorganization. Then, with the close of the 
eighteenth century, came the longed-for touch of the 
modem spirit of tolerance from without, and lo 1 the evil 
humours fled one by one into the night, and the Tree of 
Life revived, erect and expansive. For its roots were fixed 
in the home, and the Jewish home, whatever its faults or 
limitations, was never tainted with moral corruption. 
' Cr. the remarks on thU subject in the Introduction. 
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The prevalence of child -marriages in the middle ages 
reduced Jewish courtship to an expression of the will of 
the parents. But the sons of Israel did not quite forget 
lat the noblest of love poems is contained in the Hebrew 
Bible. The Song of Songs was perhaps the most popular 
of all the Books of the Old Testament. It was read in 
sj-nagc^ue, and its imagery has left its mark on many pages 
of the Jewish litui^y. Through a happy misunderstanding 
of its meaning, this idealization of love became a tradition 
which tinged the most matter-of-fact marriage bargains 
with some colour of romance. Nay, there has never been 
an ^e in which Jewish love-stories have not relieved the 
monotony of made-up marriages. In the Talmud and 
the medieval Jewish records may be found genuine ( 
of courtship, in the modern sense of the word- 
There is no need to quote stray instances, for the Ian-' I 
guage of the Jewish poets of the middle ages leaves no room ' 
for doubt. Moses Ibn Ezra (born in 1070) was so weighted 
by the sense of man's misery that his litui^ical pieces turn 
mostlyon the subject of sin and reconciliation. This serious 
Spanish- Jewish writer, surnamed the ' poet of penitence,' 
was, nevertheless, the author of Hebrew love-songs worthy 
of the most light-hearted troubadour. His passion, he tells ] 
M 2 
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us, was never equalled before ; the world had never seen 
the like of his love or of his loved one. Though she frown 
on him and smile on others, his life would be a slavery if 
he were released from her bonds. The more she spurns 
him, the more ardent grows his flame. He is love-sick, but 
asks no healing, for death would be more tolerable than the 
quenching of his passion. ' Live on,' he cries to the irre- 
sponsive object of his affection, ' though thy lips drop honey 
for others to sip ; live on breathing myrrh for others to 
inhale. Though thou art false to me, till the cold earth 
claims her own again, I shall remain true to thee. My 
heart loves to hear the nightingale's song, though the 
songster is above me and afar'.' 

Jehuda Halevi, the greatest Jewish poet of the middle 
ages, wrote numerous love-songs which display a similar 
abandonment to romantic passion. ' Ophrah bathes her 
garment in the water of my tears, and dries it in the sun- 
shine of her bright eyes.' Of the Hebrew wedding odes, 
however, an opportimity will soon present itself to speak. 
Let it be noted that Jehuda Halevi, who sings of love, 
added scores of fine hymns to the prayer-book, and became 
the exemplar of Judaism for his own contemporaries and 
for all later centuries. It is in the works just of the poets 
of this class, the men who left their impress on their people's 
sacred liturgy and innermost life, that women are treated 
with the utmost reverence, and love is idealized*. It was 
not till the thirteenth century that a Spanish Jew, Judah 
ben Sabbatai of Barcelona, composed a diatribe against the 

' Kaempf, Nichlandalusisclit Poesir andalusischir D>diUr{'Bei\i^cn,f. 909'. 

' These poems found llieir way tnlo the liturgy itself. C(. the Yemen 
Prayer-book, BriL Mua. HS. Or. aaa;, where many of Jehutla Halevi'* 
wedding odes arc introduced. 
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Satires on I'Vomen. 

sex. But can one compare him in importance with 
writer who replied to Judah's Woman Hater with a 
ponderous yet chivalrous plea in defence of the daughters 
of Israel? Yedaya Bedarcsi, who entered the lists on 
woman's behalf, was the writer of perhaps the most popular 
ethical prose-poem written in Hebrew during the whole 
middle ages! It is undeniable that the wit was on the 
side of the enemy; it is undeniable that the folk-tales of 
le Jews, betraying their Indian origin, are misogynist to 
degree never exceeded, hardly equalled, in other litera- 
ture. Rut the compilers of these satires were simply 
using good tales and smart epigrams without overmuch 
thought of their tendency, and reproduced the Seven Wise 
Masters or Honcin's Marims of the Philosophers, not because 
of the sages' sneers against woman's fidelity, but because 
the stories they told were ingenious and enthralling. The 
selection of good motives for talcs lay within a very 
restricted area in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
until Boccaccio and Chaucer wernt lo other fields than India 
or Arabia for their lore. Thus we find Zabara, writing 
a Book of Delight in Hebrew in 1200, crowding his pages 
with narratives full of point and sting, stories which tell 
of women's wickedness and infidelity, of their weakness of 
intellect and fickleness of will. But there is a marked 
divergence between Zabara's stories and the moral which 
he draws from them. His misogynist satires arc never 
without a philogynist tag. And the reason is obvious. 
Zabara did not invent the talcs; they were the common 
folk-stock of the medieval poets. But he did invent his 
own morals '. 






' Cf. the writ. 
ilso p. 87 above 
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The love of which the Hebrew versifiersof the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries sing was, however, the prerogative of 
the poets. So far a.s the ordinary Jews shared such feelings, 
courtship was entirely of the man's making. As the Tal- 
mud prettily puts it, one who has lost a treasure must 
seek it again, the treasure does not look for him. Eve was 
taken from Adam, hence Adam's sons since born go in 
search of their Eves. That the womin should displaj' 
pre-nuptial love was repulsive to the Jewish conception of 
womanliness. Says a tenth or eleventh century authority':— 
' It is the habit of all Jewish maidens, even if they be as 
much as twenty years old, to leave the arrangement of their 
marriage in the hands of their fathers ; nor are they in- 
delicate or impudent enough to express their own fancies, 
and to say, " I would like to wed such and such a one." " 
There is even more in this sentiment than at first sight 
appears, for it marks the chasm separating the concep- 
tion of marriage which the medieval Jews entertained 
from the views which find expression in the Talmud. 
In point of fact the Talmudica! view is the much 
nearer allied of the two to the prevailing opinion of 
modern Europe. 'A man," says the Talmud, 'must not 
betroth his daughter while she is a minor; he must 
wait till she attains her majority, and says, " I love 
this man-."' 



' H»rksvy, Risfionsa o( Geonim, p. B7. The passage is so impotlant ihil 
I give the original : — ru ^'fttt\ mill rt'aw rra «ma wim j"r« 'iirw ma 'ly nj:Tm 
^HTC riua KB:iim wnsno 'td wyn ■ irrij ;n» iru d-ttj m'i rr.Tin me d'i b? 
1 njno mw te (Ah nan ■:» "^i erm-Dii ttnn tph "i^ii 

' Talmud, Kiddushin. 41 b. The age of man-iBge was not unanimausly 
agreed upon in Talmudtc times. ' Id Babylon a man firsi marries and (hen 
Sludies the Tornh, in Palealine be first learns Torah and then marrici' 
(Uallcr, D-inra r^, % 70. CC KiddusMm, ag bj. In the Hidrash, Erka 
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^^^^^ Child Marriage. j6i 

r It will readily be seen that from the sentiment^] objection 
dvhich grew up in the middle ages against a Jewish maiden 
^pressing her feelings on the subject of love, the step to 
terly marriage was an easy one. For, if her father might 
choose her husband for her, why should he not tie the bond 
while she had no power to interfere ? The legal minority 
of a girl extended to the day after she had completed her 
twelfth year, and by the thirteenth century a large pro- 

trtion of Jewish girls were married during their minority '. 

le husbands were not much older, though with them the 
Mishnaic admonition to regard eighteen as normal age for 
marriage " was not altogether abandoned by medieval Jews. 
Maimonidcs explained that the Mishnaic phrase, 'eighteen 
years old," used of the age proper to a Jewish bridegroom, 
meant ' in his eighteenth year,' thus reducing the marriage 
age to seventeen. In the recognized Jewish code^ the 
following rule is laid down; — 'It is the duty of every : 
Jewish man to marry a wife in his eighteenth year, but i 
he who anticipates and marries earlier is following the j 
more laudable course, but no one should marry before 1 
he is thirteen.' 

The motive for these early marriages was a moral one, ! 
le promotion of chastity being one of the most pronounced 



Rabballii (lo LamenUtions i. i, section beginninB C? >mi ivn), occurs this 
remarlt :— ' A Jew used lo roarry his son when he Was twelve years old lo 
a maiden who had reached ihe period of puberty ; he would marry his 
grandson when he too was twelve, and thus a man of twenty-six * 
already a grandlather.' This was evidently the national ideal — not realized \ 
when this passage was written. 

' CL Toaofoth (o Kiddashm, 41 a, and many authorities, e. g. the wtl. 
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of Jewish social ideals. At times, however, marriages 
occurred at an even earlier age than any yet cited. In 
the second half of the seventeenth century, the bridegroom 
was frequently not more than ten years old, and the bride 
was younger still '. A deep mystical thought lay behind 
this epidemic of child-unions. The period was deeply stirred 
by visionary expectations, and Messianic hopes — never 
long absent from the day-dreamers of the ghetto — clustered 
luxuriantly round the person of that arch-impostor, Sabbatai 
Zevi. Jewish tradition had it that the Messianic era could 
not dawn until all the souls created by God from the 
primeval chaos had been fitted to the earthly bodies destined 
for their reception here below. To hurry on the great day, 
mothers and fathers eagerly joined their children in wed- 
lock, each mother dreaming perhaps that in the child of 
her own offspring God would deign to plant the soul of the 
longed-for redeemer. 

Two other reasons, at once more prosaic and more pathetic 
than the sentimental or moral motives previously considered, 
are assigned by medieval authorities for encouraging, or at 
least permitting, marriages to take place at an earlier age 
than the Talmud regarded as legal or laudable. These 
justifications are worthy of more than passing attention, for 
they throw a lurid light on the darkening circumstances of 
the Jews. Child-marriages, indeed, were not restricted to 
Jews, nor to the East. Thus, in laii, St. Elizabeth, the 
four-year-old Hungarian princess, was married to a bride- 
groom of the mature age of eleven. Her transportation 



esriy marriage, see J 
girls were married al 



cited by LOw, p. 403, note 140. For ■ case of vety 
lb Weil, rfiv, 1 ra (ihe bride was ten). Much earlier, 
e same age. CC Mllllcr, Maftiach, p. 115. 
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Chivalry. 

Vto her boy-husbands home in a silver cradle gave rise to 
ptiie oft -quoted lines * : — 

Eine Hochzeit sie bt^gingcn, 
Brautlauf sic cmp-Rn^n. 
Hit dCD zwci'n jitngen Kinden, 
Eine Eh' sic wollten bindcn, 
Featen und stirken. 

Here, no doubt, political exigencies played their part, but 
it cannot be maintained that love marriages were usual in 
Europe until after the Crusades. Now, the same events 
which gave chivalrous romance a commanding influence in 
the marriage customs of Christian Europe produced an 
exactly opposite effect in Jewish circles. There are two 
ends to a spear, and while the Christian knight handled the 
butt-end, the Jew was only acquainted with the point. 'As 
to our custom,' says a twelfth century Jewish authority*, 
* of betrothing our daughters before they are fully twelve 
years old, the cause is that persecutions are more frequent 
every day, and if a man can afford to give his daughter 
a dowry, he fears that to-morrow he may not be able to do 
it. and then his daughter would remain for ever unmarried.' 
In the fourteenth century, to the uncertainty of the dowry 
was added the scarcity of eligible men. 'The Talmudic 
prohibition of child-marriages,' says Perez of Corbeil ', 
'applied only to the period when many Jewish families 
were settled in the same town. Now, however {after the 
Crusades), when our numbers are reduced and our people 

> Ct Ema Friedberg's Eht und EiuselilussuHg im JmlKhm AtiUitaUrr, 
IS- 

■ Tos«folb, u cited above. This is quoted, loo, from Mr. S. Sthechter's 
nslation, in J. Jacobs' j1»giviH England, p. 53. 

* CC Koliro, I B6 a, Sis'!, p. 96 b, $ 8, dtcs both reasons. Ct LOw, | 
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scattered, we are in the habit of marrying girls under the 
age of twelve, should an eligible husband present himself.' 
The first stage on the downward road to the made-up 
marriage was reached when it was held lawful to betroth 
a girl without her knowledge, though it remained necessary 
to seek her assent before completing the wedding '. But it 
is a universal truth that love laughs at rules, and Isaac and 
Rcbekah would often settle their love affairs without the 
paternal sanction. 

The professional match-maker or shadchan comes into 
prominence and enjoys a legal status at least as early as the 
twelfth century*. It is hardly open to doubt that this 
enterprising professional owed his existence to the same 
cycle of events which resulted in the systematization of 
early marriages. When Jewish society became disintegrated 
by the massacres and expulsions of ihc Crusading era, il.s 
scattered items could only be re-united through the agency 
of some peripatetic go-between. There was nothing 
essentially unromantic about the method, for the shadckan 
was often a genuine enthusiast for marriage. The evil came 
in when, like the Roman pronuba or the Moslem kalbeh, 
the shadchan made up marriages for a fee, or, happening 
to be a travelling merchant, hawked hearts as well as 
trinkets. A good deal of misery resulted from the 
marriages rashly contracted between strangers, for desertion 
or indigence would fall to the lot of the hapless Jewesses 
who were wed to men coming they hardly knew whence, 

' Natrouai Gaon (nmtb ceuL] records [he Tact that la lili time such caso 
were of daily octurrence ; — "jtal 'U'tO irSli fclTH I13tt TJ'H arOT Dl" taa Ceroi 
pciTj) TOWtp na, Mailer. Majteath, p. US- 

* The Tact thai the skaddian wna regarded as an agnti and could legally 
eady quoted by [he -aTiD \BtJKi Kammo, ch. «), from UlC 
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The 'Shadcliaii. ' 

with past records which veiled their less presentable features 
from the careless scrutiny of fathers in a hurry, but were 
revealed all too surely at the repentant leisure of the poor 
young brides. Neither the marriayes nor the brokers, 
however, were originally of this type. " Whenever you are 
arranging a marriage between two parties, never exaggerate, 
but always tell the literal truth,' says a seventeenth century 
writer ' ; and, he adds, ' in earl ier times, none but students of 
the law were skadchanim (or match -makers).' This state- 
ment is undoubtedly true. That famous authority, to 
whose memoirs I have had and shall have to make such 
frequent recourse, Jacob MoHn, known as the Maharil, main- 
tained himself by the income derived from his match- 
making operations. On the other hand, he devoted the 
whole of his salary as Rabbi to the support of his students^. 
His reputation as a successful marriage-agent extended 
throughout the Rhine-land, and his probity and prudence 
endeared him to youths and maidens alike. Such a Kabbi 
was the natural go-between in the middle ages, when 
fathers were much more anxious to obtain learned and 
respectable than wealthy sons-in-law. 

With the French and German Jews, the bachur or 
theological student occupied the position filled by the 
curate in modern English society. Nay, just as in Bible 
times wives were won by bold feats on the battle-field, 
[SO in the middle ages the way to a maiden's heart was 
Wken made by the brilliant exploits of a young, budding 

B* jgnab LBndaof<^r'3 mniS. He inrorms us, moreover, thai by hia day the 
|{f6 M wbkh mnrriages were common had cDnaiderabty risen. Eighteen is 
rttie age which he recommends. See Jewish QuarUrly Rrvitw, iii. p. 48a ; 
['Gfldemann, Qmllnatkn/UH, p. 135. 
\ * Another noted Rabbi -shadch an was Jacob Margolia, a conlcmponuy 
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Talmudist on the field of Rabbinical controversy'. For 
the shadckan was not necessarily brought into requisition, 
as the youths might display their intellectual prowess under 
the gaze of their future wives. In the Talmud public 
opportunities for courtship were already a popular iosti- 
tution, or rather were a survival of a primitive folk-custom-. 
There were no more joyous festivals in Israel than the 
fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atonement. On these 
days the maidens of Jerusalem used to pass out in pro- 
cession, arrayed in white garments, which all borrowed, in 
order not to put to the blush those who possessed no Btting 
attire of their own. They went out to the vineyards and 
danced. Then they sang^' Young man, lift up thine eyes 
and see whom thou are about to choose. Fix not thine 
eyes on beauty, but rather look to the piety of the bride's 
family. Gracefulness is deceit, and beauty is a vain thing, 
but the woman who fears the Lord, she is worthy of 
praise.' The Talmud, perceiving that this appeal would 
come best from the lips of those devoid of personal charms, 
provides a different formula for the lovelier daughters of 
Israel : ' See how fair we are, choose your bride for beauty.' 
Such a scene would have shocked the medieval notion of 
propriety, but the young jews and Jewesses, deprived of all 
opportunities for meeting amid romantic and rural surround- 
ings, substituted thefairs for the vineyards, and the aggressive 
fascinations of the daughters of Jerusalem were replaced by 
the more passive charmings of the girls of Lemberg, ' T< 



' Cr. Graclx, vol. IV. ch. xviii. Thia was spei^ially nolcworthy in Poland 
n the sixteenth century. 

' For the (Unce and choruses of girls in the vineyards, see Judges ixi. >i. 
CC NowBck, l^/irbuck drr Htbr. Ankiologu, L p. 1B5; Bendogcr, Hibr. 
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The Fair at Lemberg. t-n ' 

le fairs held at Lemberg and Lublin, came young students 
and their teachers in shoals. He who had a son or a 
daughter to marry journeyed to the fair and there made 
a match, for every one found his hke and his suit. At every 
fair, hundreds of matches were made up. sometimes 
thousands ; and the children of Israel, men and women, 
used to repair to the fair in their finest attire, for they were 
held in respect by the kings and the people'.' 

But the shadchan was the favourite means of arranging 
• marriage in the middle ages. Not that his task was an 
easy one. To but few professional match-makers could it 
be applied, as it was applied to Maharil in his fuaction as 
skadckan, the passage in Job*: — i 

Unto me men gave car, and wailed, 
And kept silence for niy coiinseL 
ADcr my words they spake not again, 
And my speech dropped upon tbeia. 

Nay, the shadchan often toiled in vain', and earned his fee 
by the sweat of his brow. As regards his legal status, the 
shadchan was included in the class of agents*, and his fees 
became due when the match was arranged, even if the 
parties afterwards receded from their compact *. It is not 
dear how large the shadchaiis fee was, the usual plan was 



' trtiso ji* ted. Venice^ 1653)- The postage 00 doubi greaily ciaggcraiM 
ihe puniber of (he marriages contracted at these fairs. 

* Job xxix. 31, 33. 
■ 7^ OTJ- cijiti nw Mordecai to >rru ^un "c. 

* CMosfutt Miskpal, 185, { la CC Tc, ad loc. 
' This was not universally the custom. Isserlein \wxv c-rco, Bj^ saya :— 

When the match is made, the shadchan's work is done and his wages 
earned. But in our pincc we are nut wont lo pay (he shadchan's 
the marriage is celebrnted. Elsewhere they pay immediately the c 
drawn up ' [cjf n D»in), 
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to estimate it at some fixed percentage on the dowry. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the shadchan in the 
Black Forest district received one and a half per cent on 
dowries of 600 gulden, and one per cent on dowries of 
larger amount ; he received this percentage, be it noted, from 
both sides. Outside the Black Forest country the shad- 
chan' s fee was two per cent '■- In earlier times, much more 
was often paid, for the fee could always be made a matter 
of special bargain which would override the current rule. 
It is interesting to note that the Jewish match-maker was 
almost invariably a male. With the Easterns, generally, 
the reverse is the fact, the marriage-broker being usually 
a woman. Rare cases in which women figured as match- 
makers did, however, occur in Jewish life^ 

For a moment we must digress to consider one or two 
social consequences which resulted from the system of child- 
marriage. It is clear that a boy in his teens would be un- 
able to set up a house of his own. As a matter of necessity, 
therefore, the youthful husband often resided in the home 
of his bride's father or was maintained by the latter for 
a period more or less definitely fixed beforehand. Formal 
contracts to this effect abound in the Hebrew documents 
preserved from the middle ages. In the betrothal contract 
between R. Yomtob ben Moses of Norwich and Solomon 
ben Eliab, his daughter's bridegroom, drawn up in England 
in 1 249 *'', these clauses occur : — 






' Orient. Latraturbiatl, 1845, column 308. In the lekanolh of Li 
(Buber £C -vvt, p. aas) the rale VBriei between one and three per 

' Cf. S. Amflrillo'a noSo cro (1719I, i- 3^. In the case there cited, the 
shadrhanith makes a false representation as to the age of the jvung lady, 
whom the Bgdnl describes as sixteen though she \a really only twelve. 

■ M. D. Davfs. Hthrrtv Dttds of English Jm-f be/on 1290. p. 3a. K there 
'ither, the brathei or brothers of the girl made similar undertakings 
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1 The btber gives his daughter Zcuiui in aBrriage, pn>ini»ng a dowrj 
t tcD marks at the time of the nuptials and a further sum of five marks 
■ year later. He will provide both with weekday and Sabbalb apparel, 
and give tbem anple board and lodging. He will support them an entire 
year in his house, furnish tbem with all they require, clothe Ihem and 
'shoe' ihcm, and discharge their tallia^c, if any be imposed on them during 
ihe aforesaid year. He will likewise engage a teacher to instruct the 
husband during the twelvemonth ader marriage. 

The fault of this method was that it often unfitted the 
busband for the battle of life, and encouraged a habit of 
dependence. But, on the other hand, marriage would have 
TDtherwise been very difficult for Jews in the middle ages. 
We have just seen that feuda] burdens might, in Hngland, 
&1I on the newly-wedded pair when they were unable to bear 
them. Besides, taxes on marriage were so frequent ', that 
their incidence would have been a bar to the tying of the 
nuptial knot had not the social arrangements relieved the 
youthfiil husband of some of his responsibility at the out- 
set of his married life. In the eighteenth century, another 
motive may have helped to prevent a newly-married Jewish 
pair in central Europe from setting up house for themselves. 
From 1745 till i^^^, by an amazing law, only the eldest 
son of a Jewish house was allowed to ' build up a family*. 

Another conseqUL^nce of this system was the prevalence 
of divorce. But, as has already been pointed out, this was 
a lesser social evil than might at first appear. For the 
divorce often occurred before the marriage had, in the true 
.aense, been completed, and the wife's re-marriage was prac- 
tically secure. Further, the treatment of the divorced wi 

^id. p. 43). This was the most common arrangement: less frcqucittlft 
if the bride's father was weallby he presented his daughter with a house 
hor marriage (ibid, p, 95!. 

> CC Zuni, Zur Crsdikhit, p. 504 -. Graeti, a. 368. 

raelz, Gachiikic, iL 393. Cf. I. H. Weiss 'fTuroi . near beginning). 
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by her former husband was invariably considerate and 
even tender. The Tahnud already laid it down as a rule 
of conduct that if a man's divorced wife fell into need, 'he 
should remember that she had been his flesh, and must 
stretch out his hand to succour her'.' This maxim was in 
general force in the middle ages, and some of the anomalies 
of the Jewish marriage law were mitigated and rendered 
innocuous by it. 

Finally, the system encour^ed the growth of marriage 
by proxy, which was, however, common to the whole of 
medieval Europe. A formula for such marriages is 
included in several medieval Jewish books : — ' Be thou 
sanctified to M, the son of N. by this ring, in accordance 
with the law of Moses and Israel'^.' 

Whether the preliminaries were conducted through a 
professional intermediary or not, the first stage in the 
arrangement of a Jewish marriage lay through the shidduckin 
or {jx^n^y pourparlers^. A marriage effected without this 
preliminary was hardly held respectable, and a lover who 
ventured to travel his own road and wedded a wife without the 
usual negotiations received corporal punishment in Talmudic 
times *. But the shidduckin did not constitute a legal bond, 

> r. Jmis. Krihub. xi. 3 : Hittrash, Levil. Rabba. | xxxfv ; BensMil Kabba, 
I xxxiii. Cr. p. lai above. 

* Marhtor yihy, p. 586 ; Hoitath. t 351. -rto 11 tM rOTp^ nt wnp 
! Vtim ne^ cm 11 ntaei. Cf. wiih this formula that given on p, 306 below. 
Tbe Talmud permits of marriage by a double set of proxies; but it gives 
no formula. 

' This is the meaning of ^-siTO— sweet, or soothing ulterancei Tbr 
■aiB is thus, literally, the 'charmer.' The old Indian marriage rite also 
included the same threefold process which Jewish custom long preserved 
vii. ! io the arrangement of the marriage, fft) the wedding ceremony or 
belrothal, and ^i:) the actual reception of the bride in the biu 
Cf. Winlernilj:, Das altmdis, ht Horfta«anl>ull, p 3. 

• T.B. KiddusJiin, lab. 




Betrothal. 

I the malch might be broken off by cither party at will. 

*■ The knot was tied at the ceremony of betrothal or erusin '. 
But though the couple were thenceforth man and wife, and 
could not part company without a regular divorce, the 
actual marriage '—which consisted in the reception of the 
bride in the husband's abode or in their cohabitation — 
did not necessarily follow the betrothal til! a whole year had 
elapsed *. This Talmudical arrangement did not continue 
in the middle ages, for a scheme by which a legally united 
couple went on living apart was obviously a bad one. 

The previously insignificant preliminary or shidduchin 
increased in importance owing to this change. In place 
of a half-compiete marriage union, to be consummated 
after an interval, medieval custom adopted a legal contract 
binding the couple to marry at some fixed or unfixed date, 
and defining a monetar\- penalty to be paid by the party 
desirous of abandoning the match ^. Like the English of 
to-day, the Jews of the middle ages never entered into any 
important business without a public dinner. Hence the 
shiddwhin were accompanied by a banquet provided by 
the bridegroom. This festivity, at which much excess 
occurred, was termed Knas-Makl (or Penalty-feast) — a 
hybrid expression, part Hebrew, part German, symbolizing 
the whole of the Jewish marriage customs of the middle 
ages, which were a strange combination of the ways of the 

nOrient with the manners of Europe. The Knas-Mahl 



B ' The Tcriii. 

H ■ The rem") or fwiTp. In Ihe middle ngea the wedding ceremony was 
beuilirully known as > The Blessing ' or Tafi (so Haharii). 
> UtshHOh KiM. V. 3. 

' On ihe connexion of Ihii fine (.cJp) and 'he betrothal gifts (.ii^iSk) 
ed below, if. Perlcs in the Gnitla-JubrUthrift, p. 6. Cf. la 
^.Pttabim, {{67 and 7+. 
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derived its designation from the stipulated sums and 
penalties mutually agreed upon, as explained above. The 
process by which the betrothal passed into the mere en- 
gagement to pay a fine in case of breach of promise seems to 
have reached an intermediate stage in the tenth or eleventh 
century, when both the betrothal and the Ktias are found 
side by side'. On the other hand, in the eleventh century 
it was already customary to solemnize both the betrothal 
and the marriage proper on the same day, either contem- 
poraneously or with an interval of a few hours, during 
which the bridal party feasted merrily at the new husband's 
cost. This practice of allowing half the day to elapse 
between the two ceremonies was abandoned owing to the 
expense entailed by the double banquet*. 

The diminution of the interval between ceremonial 
betrothal and marriage did not carry with it a shortening 
of engagements. In Italy, in particular, engagements 
based on a pecuniary contract lasted long^, and the same 
fact may be noted in other parts of the Jewish world- 
To a certain extent, the longer engagement implied more 
love-making, and it certainly entailed the frequent exchange 
of gifts. In one medieval instance recorded in England* an 

' That there was a ntstomary fine in the Gaonic period is clear flow 
this passage:— cTsH ^D1 ns Cip rtf w zta- tiyi 11 iiin> chw pn.T 'n pro 
jmp W»a l-^no VQipoiu jit jtij-so im' ^apw, MflKer, MafUaeh, p. 083. It 
is equally clear thai the older form of ^'l-h was prevalent in Uie same 

* Ct the '"sriQ ri'lltn cited in the Mockair Vilry (ed Hurwitz, p. 587) : — 

■mo lA TTi anoo ■ n-ain mrro ind nvi •ij'.tr;i pciiit rsij piaoe ci;o Swci 
■ TTTw 013 ^? pne -^Taa j-n -pi ■ irw oifiaa cmwiS p^ji u-oiToa S;b • oipa vvi. 
Again, ibid p. 588, the remark is added : rMVii fcnw riras^ unio m rtsov 
1 I^vi'M^ mwc rfzr.'} cmn ci-nu 'B^ ifa. 

' Moaea ben Mordecai Zacuth, ,-i"w, | 48. Cf. r"iB, JoMpb of Trami, i. 
$ 131. See also Kolbo, B^ i : MOller, Mafitach, p. 133. 

' M. D. Davis, Hcbrtai Dttds, Sic, p. 299, 
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bterval of four years is fixed between the engagement and 
the marriage. But trouble arose over the separation of 
sexes, of which more anon. The culmination of the feel- 
ing was reached in the objection to interviews between 
engaged couples. In the eighteenth century this sentiment 
became so marked that an engaged Polish Jew often swore 
on oath that he would rigidly abjure the pleasure of visiting 
his intended. Here is a specimen of these most self-denying 
ordinances : — 

I, Aaron ben Ephmim, solemnly agree, on my oath, that (roro Ihis day 

forward il is forbidden to me to go to the residence of my intended, t will 

go there at any time, whether hy day or by night, until my wedding. 

If I infringe thia undertaking, I am to be adjudged as one who breaks his 

I, and 1 shall become hable to every penalty, tine, censure and contempt. 

Tffitness my signature, Tuesday, Ellul b6, 1783'. 

At the bottom of this sensitiveness lay a suspicion which 
did httle credit to those who entertained it. A less prurient 
ground for the objection is given by an early authority, — 
'familiarity breeds contempt*.' Engaged couples, ho^Y- 
ever, exchanged gifts at the festivals, and the custom 
survived the wedding, as recent brides received presents 
of rings, garments, and money from their friends on the 
Purim succeeding the marriage*. Presents from the bride- 
groom were so customary in Talmudical times that some 
authorities regarded the sablonoth — as the Jewish dona 
sponsalilia were named^so far presumptive evidence of 
actual marriage that the recipient could not marry any 
other man unless she obtained a divorce from the donor*. 
When we come to later times, it is hard to draw a line 
between these sabhttoth and another type of offering, the 



' Bub«r, DB -vs*, p. 333, 

* Koibo, 8t d, T-Ti ni TO rr 

* HQUcr, Majitaili. aS. 
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.<:fioshbiiiiith'^,v!\\\c\\ were originally bestowed on the bride on 
the wedding-day by the shoshbin, the best man or particular 
friend (later called Unterfuhrer"] of the bridegroom. To act 
as shoshbin was a much-prized honour, for did not God 
himself lead Eve to Adam and act as her best-man^? 

In the middle ages wedding presents were profusely given. 
A favourite gift was a prayer-book, an article of so much 
cost that it sometimes appears in the marriage settlements'. 
The ritual for the Pa.ssover eve, known as the haggada, was 
coloured and illuminated to serve as a choice wedding gift*. 
It was felt necessary in Italy— the home of luxury in dress 
and food in the middle ages — to limit the gifts which 
might be exchanged at betrothals and weddings, but the 
particulars on these heads belong to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ^ Sweets and confections were a 
much-prized present, and these in particular were bestowed 
to excess. Girdles and ornaments for the hair were given 
to girls immediately on their engagement". 

Engagement rings were worn rather by the men than 
by the women. In Germany a gold ring was presented 
to the bridegroom by his intended's father some time 
before the wedding, whereas the lady only received her 
engagement ring on her wedding morn. The Greco- 
Turkish Jewish maiden usually wore a ring immediately 

' T.B.BabaBalltTii,\^^y3. 'Gennisilaa; T. B. Enthin. x&'b. 

■ Cr. M. D. Davis, ibid. p. 398, where a MS. Bible \i Ibe chief dowrj- 
of the bride. See also the caae in the pni iim O-n n"ic, t a- On the OyleiT 
of the British Museum copy of M. b. J. Chagiz's ortrt TW it appears lh*l 
this particular volume was a wedding present from Hiracb Bondcl to Uosea 
FranU, at Berlin, Ellul 15, 1707. ^ 

' See the inscription in MS. Additional (British Museum), Na 07310. ^| 
' C£ Berliner. RoHt, ii. (a) p, 197 j Buber DB ■BH', p. 331- ^B 

* C£ Perlcs, Gnult-Jubthrkrifi, p. 6. The antiquity of the pT«dilectioD 
far sweeti aa a wedding gift may be seen froai Wioteniitx (op. ciL), p. 71. 
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on her engagement, and much ceremonial etiquette was 
connected with the presentation. Some of the elders of 
the congregation, accompanied by a crowd of members, 
visited the future bride, and bestowed the ring on her'. 
In Italy the wearing of rings was the delight of both sexes, 
so much so that in 1416 it was necessary to enact in a 
communal lekanah or ordinance': 

No man shall bear more than one gold ring, which he may place on any 
finger of either hand. No woman shall put on more than two rings on the 
aame occasion, or nl the utmost she may wear three rings. 

I These rings, however, were for ordinary use. A large 
uumber of genuine betrothal rings arc extant in various col- 
riections. But these so-called rings were not worn. They are 
of great size, the huge hoops terminating not in an ordinary 
bezel, but bearing artistic designs worked in gold, repre- 
senting a turrettcd building, often with a movable weather- 
cock on the apex ^. Some of these splendid specimens are 
said to belong to the thirteenth century, and several, if not 
most, bear the Hebrew inscription mazal fob or ' Good 
Luck!' It is said that a sprig of myrtle was placed inside 
the ring ; the size of the hoop would thus be accounted for. 
In short these ornaments are po.ssibly not rings at all in the 
ordinary sense, but are bouquet-hoIder.s. This explanation 
is not improbable, for the medieval episcopal rings also had 
very large hoops, but to permit of their being worn even 
over the cleric's gloves*, the rings are smooth, while these 
90-called Jewish betrothal rings cannot, as a practical 
experiment proves, be worn without pain amounting to 
torture, owing to the projecting points of the ornamentation 

' Perlea, ibid. 6, note t. ' Ibid. (^Hebrew section) p. 59. 

' Several such rings are described in Jones' Fingtr-ring Lorr, p. 099, and 
in ihc Catalogue of the Anglo-Jewish Historical ExAiUliaH, pp, 115 and 194. 
' Encycl. Bhlanmia, vol. ix. p. 561. 
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; of them. In the middle ages, many rings made' 
by and belongint; to Christians were inscribed with Cab- 
balistic inscriptions, and were in great request for use at 
weddings'. It may be that the Hebrew inscription tnazal 
tob on these betrothal rings belongs to the same category, 
but it is more probable that the expression 'Good luck" 
had lost its astrological meaning by the time it was em- 
ployed to adorn the Jewish betrothal and wedding rings'. 

The ornamental building worked on the ring always 
represents the Temple of J erusalem or one of its more 
modern counterparts — a synagogue. This was not a 
medieval design, but can be traced back as far as the 
fourth century. In a Roman tomb there has been found 
a glass — probably made by a Jewish artificer — which bears 
an elaborate picture of the Temple, with the pillared porch 
of Solomon, the columns known as Jachin and Boaz, the 
seven-branched candlestick, and other typically Jewish 
emblems. There are two inscriptions in Greek (the lan- 
guage of the Jews in Rome for several centuries) : ' House 
of Peace, take the blessing,' and ' Drink and live with all 
thine.' This glass may possibly have been a wedding 
glass, but at all events the Temple design is a veiy 
old one^ 

Ornate as were the rings referred to in the previous 
paragraph, the true wedding rings were innocent of jewels. 
A gemmed ring could not lawfully be used at a Jewish 

■ Eneyci. BritaHmia, vol. xx. p. 56a. 

' Atioiently, a talismnn or Binulct Was somelimes given to the Jewish 
bride to protect her from the 'evil-eye' {Ptsikia R. { 5, ed. FritiJiniiin. 
p. 31 b). In much more recent Ijmcs seal-rings were engraved is charmi 
with the name of God on them (t(P nrr, { 16). Eastern Jews have alwayi 
been addicted to this species of siipcratilion. 

<i, i. (t) p. 61. Bcnzinger, Hfbr. Arrhatalagi/. p. 351. 
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E'; it would need a specialist or a dealer to est!- ' 
urately the value of a Jewel, and the bride might 
be easily deceived. This consideration was important. 
It must be remembered that the ring in Jewish cere- 

Imony simply replaced the old gift of money or of some 
article of value, which itself was a symbolical survival of 
the yet older acquisition of a bride by direct purchase. 
The wedding ring is not mentioned in the Talmud, nor 
was it regularly introduced into Jewish ceremony until the 
seventh or eighth century. Probably it was used in Pales- 
tine somewhat earlier than in Babylon, owing to Roman 
influence*. The Jewish wedding ring was not necessarily 
made of gold, but no deception might be practised on the 
bride. It could be sllvcr-gilt or even brazen, but the bride 
had to be informed that it was composed of baser metal. 
It seems probable that Jones' is correct in stating that the 
use of the wedding ring appeared as a Jewish marriage 
' R. Tam was the aulhor of this rule. Cf. A. de Boton. 31 □n'l, { ao. 
' Nowadays,' said Rashba, ' the daughters of Israel modestly cover llieir 
(kccs with veils and do not look at the ring.' Kolbo, B6 d. That some | 
Jewish authorities permitted Ihe use of jewelled tings is clear from cases I 
ia which a ring ornamented with two pearls was used. Cf. n"e trra r!''m, ' 
a. 76, and A. de Boton, loc. cii. 

' This il perhaps the meaning of the stalemenl (MoUcr, o-inj-s r|i^, § as) 
that ■ In the East they do not regard the marriage ring, in Ihe land of Israel 
th«y do regard it.' The difficulty, however, is that in the time of the 
Gconim the wedding ring was a well-establiahed favourite with tlie Jews 1 
of Babylon (cf. Harltavy, D'nujn rwicr, i 65I. Mflller suggests an ex- I 
planation which may be compared with what has been said above concerning- 1 
the iiObloHolh. In Babylon, the fact that a ring had been presented was not 
regarded as in itself constituting a complete marriage, whereas in Palestine 
it would be held evidence of the marriage. Hence the plirase 11 ntiti 
' milli fJiii nig' in the marriage formula, L e. a specific statement was needed 
that this particular ring effected the marriage. Yet these significant words 
were not ■ fixed part of the formula till a much later period ;.cf. Kolbv, 
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custom before the Church adopted it. Pope Nkhola 
(Hoo A.D.) is, I believe, the first to distinctly allude to the 
Christian use of the ring, whereas it must then have been 
in use among the Palestinian Jews for some centuries. Both 
Synagogue and Church accepted the ring from heathen 
Rome, indeed the modern wedding customs of all races 
and creeds are largely indebted to heathen sources. 

The Jews owed other items on their marriage list to 
Rome. The study of superstitions is often disappointing, 
because people are too imitative. The Jews had certain 
notions about lucky and unlucky times for marrying, but the 
most important of their superstitions on this head was bor- 
rowed from the Romans. Between Passover and Pentecost 
— custom varies as to the days on which an exception is 
allowed — no Jewish marriage takes place even at the 
present time. There can be little doubt that we are here 
in presence of a variant of the Roman superstition which 
forbade marriages in May*. The origin of the Jewish 
custom was unknown to the Rabbis themselves in the eighth 
century, and an improbable connexion between this mar- 
riage superstition and the recorded mortality of a large 
number of R. Akiba's pupils in the second century was 
suggested to explain the prevalence of this mysterious 
mourning rite. The tendency to give fanciful reasons for 
rites of which the origin had faded from memory is character- 
istically Jewish, and must be held responsible for a good 
many of those customs which would be honoured in the 
breach but persist in the observance. 

' Ct the monograph by Dr. Julius Latidsbrrger in Gcig«r's J6disdit Ziil- 
xdirift jar iVisatnschafi und Lilmi, vol vii. His chief rerercnces are to 
the Tur Orach Chayim, | 493, R. Jeruchkm's rvm CiH TED 5, 4, K^ *ax 
7, 74, and the Riapatsa of the Geonjm naiwn 'tio (c4 Leiptig) f a^B. 
also ■ AUquLB ' ^fiT. A. Aoher), in TJu Jtwtsh Fulfill (London, 1866}. 
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^^m Of similarly non-Jewish origin was a widespread medieval 
■ dread of marrying except at the new or full moon. Both 
these superstitions can be paralleled in ancient Indo- 
Germanic rites, and at the beginning of the eleventh century 
Bishop Burchard of Worms castigates those who would 
neither begin to build a house nor marry except at the 
new moon', jews, however, shared this old objection to 

I the fulP. In Spain the Jews copied the Greek custom 
of marrying only on the new moon ^. Elsewhere, many 
Jews preferred to inaugurate a new enterprise, or to begin 
ft new book, on the new moon *. In fact, the middle ages 
tncouraged a perfect free trade in superstitions, and Jews 
and Christians borrowed terrors from one another with the 
utmost enthusiasm. In Germany. Spain, France, and Italy 
the same phenomena of imitation present themselves*. 

' WinlcmiU, Das allinilisehi f/ocktn'Csri/Htll, pp. 4, a^, and 30. See ■!«> 
Grinim> DrutscJtt Mvthotogit, p. xxxvi, ibid. p. 406. 

• CC rpr Tica to Airaai. SyHhtdrin, ch. vU ; Yori Dtah, 179, a; Ehn 
Hottr. 64, 3. Possibly, as Landabcrger suEgests (op. cJt., p. 18), the 
Talmud in ChuliH, 95 b. already knew of this superstition. See Josl't 
AnnalfH, 1B41, p. 83. R. Akiba ySynhidrin, 65) and in later times 
Maimonides and other authorities did their utmost to suppress these 
superstitions concerning times and seasons. 

' Nachmonides, n"iv, { 383, 

' Yorr Dtah, l^9,a, CC par. 4, ibid. Scmak, 136, cites another reason for 
the latter rule: it was to enable travelling students to know when to present 
ihcmsetves at the various schools. 

* CC Gfldemann, i. 199 and ii. S39. A current Jewish superstition pre- 
vented the marriage of a man with a girl whose father's name was identical 
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CHAPTER X. 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 



The choice of certain days of the week on which to 
celebrate Jewish marriages was, however, quite free from 
superstitious motives. The favourite wedding day in the 
middle ages was Friday'. The selection of this day was 
t-ntirely against the Talmudic prescriptions on the subject *. 
but the convenience of marrying on Friday was so obvious 
that medieval authorities, while deploring the custom, did not 
seriously attempt to effect a change. Wednesday was also 
a not uncommon day for the marriage of virgins, and 
Thursday for widows, but Friday carried off the palm for 
popularity. 

There were several reasons for this. Though marriage 
was forbidden on the Sabbath (as well as on festivals), 
nevertheless the proximity in time to the day of rest, 
and the opportunity given for associating the w..ddiiig 
with the synagogue service of the following day, gave 
to Friday a peculiar appropriateness. For the marriage 

' See Mordectti to Btm, v; KoUm, 87 a: tm^ Hitch. KiddusliiH, 63, 3; 
Haharil (cited in full below) : Simeon b. Zemach Duran, n3<run ^ 
(ConnanL 1576 T); Rolitaeh, f 3S3; UixhMor, wrxm xaa (cd. Conitanu- 
nople. 1573), 

' Wednesday and Thursday were Ihe marriage days of tt 
{Mahnah KtihuMh, \. i). 
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day, amid all its uproarious merrymakings, possessed 
I a solemnity illustrated by many customs. The bride and 
I bridegroom fasted on the wedding morn, and regarded the 
I occasion as one on which to make special penitence. Ashes 
: strewn over the heads of the bridal pair during the 
wedding ceremony. In Germany the bridegroom wore 
f . « cowl — a typical mourning garb. Fur was an ordinary 
L trimming for the wedding dresses : this was equally a sign 
I of grief. The bride wore over her more festive attire 
I a white sargeiics or shroud. 

These and similar tokens of grief did not imply that l 

I marriage was other than a joy, but arose from a twofold I 

sentiment, on the one hand from a desire to keep even | 

men's joys tempered by more serious thoughts, and on 

the other hand from the never-forgotten memory of the 

L mourning for Zion. As Byron put it : — J 

These Oriental writings on the wall, H 

QuilE common in those countries, are a kind I 

Of monilors adapted to recall. H 

Like skulls at MentphiBit banquets, to the inind I 

The words which shook Bclshaczar in his hall. H 

And took his kingdom from him: you will And. ^ 

Though sages loay pour out their wisdom'i treasure, 1 

There is no sterner moralist than pleasure. I 

Probably both these motives, the moralizing of pleasure | 
■nd the memory of Zion. combined in equal degrees to I 

mpularizc what has become a most characteristic feature of I 
Bewish weddings, namely the breaking of a glass ', the pieces j 

f which were eagerly picked up by unmarried girls. More I 

' Cr. 7". B. BrrafAolh, 30b. which sufigests that the former reason pre- 1 

dominated. ' When the son of Rabina was married, the father uw that the J 

Rabbis present at the marriage feast were in an uproarious mood, so he I 

look a costly vase of white porcelain worth <oo zuiim ("^aol) and broke I 

Ljl before Ihcm to curb their spirits.* Sec Tosa/olh, nd lac I 
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fanciriil explanations have been suggested for the glass 
breaking, and there is little doubt that sentimental thoughts 
have encouraged the retention of the practice. A similar 
association of the serious with the joyous prompted the 
chorus of a rabbi at a wedding feast'; — 



Woe to U3, we must ciiel 
Woe lo us, wc mual die ! 
Where U »he Uwr 
Where is the deed; 
The Law and good deeds will save u 



1 



Though the wedding songs of the Jews seldom repeal 
this dirgeful note, the memory of Zion recurs, especially in 
the wedding odes of Jchuda Halcvi, as a pathetic refrain: — -"I 

A dove of rarest worth 

And sweet eit^eedingly ; 

Alas, why does she lum 

And fly BO far from met 

In my fond hearl a lent, 

Should aye prepared he. 

My poor hearl she has caught 

With magic spells and wiles. 

1 do not sigh for gold, 

But for her moulti thai smiles i 

Her hue it is so bright, 

She half mokes blind my sighL 

The day at iital is here 

Filled full of love's sweet lire; 

The twain shall soon be one, 

Shall slay their fond desire. 

Ah ! would my tribe should chance 

On such deliverance 'T 

' Btatkotk, 31 a. 

' Thii hcauliful translation of Jchuda Halevi's ode (written by the late 
Amy Levy) is taken from Lady Magnus' Jn-ish Porlnals, p> 94. A reference 
lo Ihe restoration of Zion's glories is made in the ordinary Jcwiah » 
benedictions tiled al the close of this chapter. 



Bridal Hymns. ts^ 

Another of this poet's wedding hymns closes with the 
I same idea. I have attempted to preserve the rhyme and 
rhythm of the original : — 

I Thus, wilh one accord, 

When Zion ia reslorcd. 
When, on hrr hill, the Lord 
Refuge from Ihe sward, 
Grentclh ; 

Her King, before her face, 
Her captive fram disgrace, 



But from the compositions of the other medieval writers j 
of Hebrew love-songs this mournful memory of Zion's dis- 
tress is absent. The following epithalamium, by Abraham i 
Ibn Ezra, is a typical specimen of such songs, and it will be 
seen that this Spanish- Jewish writer is not wanting in passion i 
when treating of love : — 

'Thy breath ia far sweeter than honey, 
, Thy radiance brightens tlie day; 

Thy voice ia e'en softer than lyre-note, 

Yet hear I ita echoes alway. 
Thy wit is as pure as thy witchery, 

And both in thy face are displayed: 
Alas 1 mid the maze of thy pleasaunce, 

From the pulh to thy heart I have strayed.' 

Soft on my couch sleeping, dreaming, 

1 heard this, my lover's fond word; 
Blushing a blush of new rapture, 

MethouRhl that 1 whispered, ■ My lord I 
If thou can'sl desire my poor beauty 

Stand not outside or afar ; 
Come, 1 will lead to thy garden. 

For thine all my plea 
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'Belovid, Ihy words of allurement, 

Like dew-drop! refreshen my heart. 

My soul boundcth free from its fellers, 

My life leaves ila longing and amort. 

Come yield now thy iips to Oiy lover, 

Come yield me the sweets of thy heart.' 



I 



TTie later wedding odes become more ornate ; there is 
much punning on the names of the bridegroom and his 
bride, there is a much more elaborate use of metaphor. 
The finest writer of Hebrew after the decay of the Spanish 
school of Jewish poets was Moses Chayim Luzzatto. 
He belongs, it is true, to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, but his muse was centuries older. His con- 
stant model was the Italian poet Guarini, whose dramatic 
Pastor Fido was perhaps more imitated than any other 
medieval poem '. Luzzatto composed mostly without 
rhyme, but his skill in writing metrical Hebrew is inimi- 
table Like Jehuda Halevi, Luzzatto was much in 
demand as a turner of marriage verses, and sometimes 
his efforts in this direction rise to a considerable height of 
merit. I give an extract from the ode which he composed 
in honour of the nuptials of his pupil Isaac Marini and 
Judith Italia^ The poet plays round these names, wittily 
takes Marini in its literal sense (sea), while Italia represents 
the land. The land and sea contend for love's prize, each 
asserting its claims to superior notice. When each has 
ai^ed its claim at length, the poet continues : — 

Ye daughlera of Song, come tell 

Wherein doth your Spirit dwell. 

Do you dive lo the heart of the Sea for your song. 

Or Rnd ye your music Land'a high hills among I 



■ or course Fletcher's Faithful Shiphtrdrss H 
origin*). 

' The Hebrew is printed in Schorr's Htrhalnls, \ 
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L«ve wandered o'er Ibe vcrdnrcd plains, 
Love Ilrayed between the riling waters, 
To fire Ihe (lashing children of his bow, 
But held his band, 

Till by tbe shore, united each to each other, 
Land and Water kissed. 

' Land and Water.' quoth he, 

'Be ye the target both, of these my loving shafts. 

Thou son or myal sires, of ancient kings, 

From Ihy sea- depths arise, 

With waves of sense and science girt. 

And come, too, thou maiden rare, 

Beauteous as Tirzah famed, 

Came, bring with thee tby crown of virgin swcetnes 

■ Not Sea or Land alone 
May win my wished-for tribute, 
But Land and Sea together 
Shall share the robe of victory. 

■A desert. Earth, art thou and silent, 
Dumb till Ihy fields are laved by freshening dews. 
By blessed streams that give thee life. 

'Ah! Sea of wasting waters I storm-stricken, 
The note thou roarest forth is drear destruclion's si( 
Till Earth's fond arms embrace thee ; 
Then singesl thou a rippling song of peace. 

' Now bind ye twain your hearts, 
JoiD depths of wisdom's Sea 
To height of Earth's adornments. 
And sing for e'er in unison, 
The song that a floviring river 
Sings as it glides through a garden, 
In your earthly paradise.' 

No more need the daughters of song to roain, 
In your heart of hearts they fix their home; 
They sing Ihcir glees with love and pride, 
And enter their heritage with bridegroom and bride. 

of this type were sung in the home or in the wedding 
rather than in the synagogue, thour;h, as wc h,i\'c seen, 
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the Yemen Jews appear to have chanted the wedding odes 
of Jehuda Halevi during public worship. But songs of 
another type were composed in large numbers for actual 
synagogue use. These songs were generic, and date from 
the tenth century, while the individual odes, those I mean 
written for some particular wedding, are not older than 
Jehuda Halevi. In making this statement, I am alluding 
only to medieval Jewish custom, for the Bible already con- 
tains in Psalm xlv a magnificent marriage song, obviously 
written to celebrate some monarch's nuptials with a foreign 
princess. The generic songs to which I have just referred 
were prayers like the typical one cited above on page ii. 
They were sung in synagogue on the Sabbath after the 
wedding, and formed part of the regular liturgy on such 
occasions. I have little doubt that this habit was confirmed 
by the solemnization of marriages on Fridays, for the event 
was then so recent that at! the congregation could enter 
with full heartiness into the spirit of the celebration on the 
next day. 

Some of the prettiest synagc^uc rites prevailed in the 
East ; indeed, the Oriental Jewish weddings, though similar 
in type to those in Europe, were far more picturesque. 
The Oriental Jews had better eyes for colour, a finer taste 
for decoration, and a readier flow of cultured wit, if a more 
shallow humour. The Jews who remained in contact with 
Easterns imitated their neighbours, just as European Jews 
did, but somehow they chose the prettier things to adopt 
as their own. But all the -world over the Jewish marriage 
customs were decidedly dainty, and only occasionally a little 
gross. 

Time refined away the grosser elements. The bridal 
procession — as old as the Bible — was originally the actlU 




transference of the bride to her husband's home, and the 
chuppah, or canopy, under which Jewish marriages are 
still celebrated, was in ancient time either the canopied 
litter occupied by the bride during the procession, 
the actual apartment to which the married couple retired 
when the wedding had been solemnized '. It was this 
act that marked off the nissuin or marriage proper from 
the erusin or betrothal. But the procession changed its 
character in the middle ages, and led to the synagogue 
rather than to the bridal chamber. The Spanish Jews 
turned the procession into a mimic tourney, with gay 
crowds of horsemen and lance-breakers". In Egypt the 
bride wore a helmet and, sword in hand, led the procession 
and the dance. The bridegroom, not to fail in his share of 
the frolic, donned feminine attire, and the youths wore girls' 
clothes and put the favourite hen na dye on their finger-nails ^ 
This was more than medieval rabbis would allow, and the 
custom seems never to have become common *. The wed- 
ding procession was rarely as objectionable as this, but the 
rites connected with it differed greatly in their antiquity 
and significance. 
I To b^in with, the bridal pair wore crowns of rosea 

* This »« was originally public iStmachoth, ch. viii\ As lale as the reigu 
of Henry Vlll the sudc indelicacy prevailed in England \CaUniiar of Slaii 
Poftra, Henry VIII, vol i. p. B6i]. It still Vias a symbolical force in modern 
India (cf. Wintemiti, ibid. p. 9a. for some amazing faels'i. The celebratian 
of Jewish weddings at night stilt occurs in the East, and in Europe frequently 
took place late on Friday just before sunaet 

> Cf. Pcrles, Mmalsachrift, i860. Zunz, Zur Gtsthichlt. 174. 
' Hany Jewes»;s in the East dyed their hands for beauty. Cf. Uoses 
ben Nachman, FicwL t'tc (Venice, 1519). { 134. 

* Maimonidci z>viin, p. 51 a. icf. Pedes, loc. ciL . ButthcGeonim (.Mailer, 
Mafltach, p. 49^ already complain that ir Egypt the women clashed cymbala 

d danced in public at Jewish weddings. The Geonim eapccialiy ot^ 
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and myrtles and olive branches, intertwined with salt-stones 
and pyrites amid threads of gold and crimson'- These 
wreaths were often made by the hands of students and 
scholars, who thus gave evidence of their sense of the 
importance and dignity attached to the wedded state*. 
Here we have a very ancient custom, for it is probable that 
the bridegroom's crown belongs to the oldest of Hebrew 
wedding ornaments. The wreath worn by the bride was 
apparently a later introduction, for Isaiah, in a famous 
though difficult passage ^ says i ' I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God ; for He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation. He hath covered 
me with the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with a garland, and as a bride adorneth herself with 
her jewels.' Under Hellenistic influence, the garland both 
of men and women became more conspicuous in Jewish 
festivities, and just as the Hellenistic boon companions cry 
in the Wisdom of Solomon, ' Let us crown ourselves with 
rosebuds before they be withered*,' so in the time of the 
author of the third book of the Maccabees (iv. 8} the garland 
of the bride comes equally to the fore. 

After the final struggle against Vespasian, the garland 
was discontinued at Jewish weddings*, but it was subse-_ 






* Sola, 49 b ; 3 Mace iv. 8. LOw, Gtsaimmlli Srhriften, iit. , 
' Ginin, ^ a. 
' Is. bti. iol Thp D-n«r "^ '1" bride (Jer. iL 33) waa ■ girdU, n 

as Low suggests [Grsautmttii Schwi/ltH, iii. 41B) ; though in the Talmud tbe 
word -rv^ i% employed of head-gear (Chagiga, 13 b). Nor does 7fn bride) 
mean, as Low maintains, ' the garlandtd maiden.' Delitisch appears id the 
right when be supposes that the bride was so called because she became 
•HdmM in her husband's family (Nowack, Hibr. Atchdeol., i. 160-3). C£ 
Song of Solomon iii. 11 ; but this may be due 10 Greek inlluencc. 

* Wisdom of Salomon ii. 8. 

* Miiltnah Sola, ix. 14. 
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Intly resumed, and the myrtettkrans. or wreath of 
...J .-ties, became an established feature of the bridal attire 
in the middle ages. The sufferings endured under the 
cruelty of Vespasian left their mark, however, on the bride's 
garland, for no gold or silver trimming was permitted, in 
order to accentuate the bitter memories associated with the 
older joys '. 
^P But I must resist the temptation to devote more space 
^p|o these attractive details. So many foreign rites found 
their way into this department of the Jewish wedding that 
a study of a medieval marriage in the synagogue would be 
a liberal education in folk-lore. lYic faces miptiaks of the 
Romans were early introduced, and young maidens met the 
bridal pair with torches ^ Later, the Arabian Jews bore 
a long pole with a burning light poised on high at the head 
^yOf the procession". In Persia a further modern variation of 
^Pthis custom may be noted, for in Bagdad a crowd accom- 
^kanies the bridegroom by torchlight to the bride's house, 
^^Miere the canopy is erected. The procession, which starts 
^Pnwards evening, grows at every step. The poor cast live 
lambs in front of the bridegroom, crying out korban {offer- 
ing). The bridegroom carefully steps over the lamb, and 
gives the poor half a florin on each occasion *, This Indian 
rite * was localized among the Jews of Persia, but another 
Aryan custom was older and more common. Traces of 
the well-known stepping of the bride into seven circles 

' Shulchan Anich, Orach Cliayim, 560, f 4. Cf. D-JTTTO mpO, i 70, p. 100. 
The bridegroam's crown was allogether discontinued. See, e.g. JUacMtor, 
mp-jon jnw (Constantinople, 1573). 

' Matthew mvi, ' Zuni, G/seli. hhJ Lit., p. 4B9. 

* Schur (Hcb.], Riiitbilder, 51-9. For > full description or no eastern 
Jewish wedding, see Ebin Safipir, i. 81 -a, 

* CC WinlerniU, op, cil,, p. 3. 

a 
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towards the bridegroom appear in some forms of the Jewish 
wedding service. The Jewish bridegroom was placed in 
the centre, and the bride turned round him thrice '. Or 
the bride and bridegroom were seated side by side, and 
the assembled company danced round them, the young 
beii^ joined by the old^, for, as the Talmudic proverb 
has it, ' the woman of sixty runs to the sound of music 
like the girl of six ^' 

In honour of the bridal pair an old Persian custom 
was followed in Talmudic times, and nuts and wheat were 
cast about the path on which they strode''. Barley was 
sown in a flower-vase a few days before the wedding as 
an emblem of fertility'', and was thrown over the young 
couple, as in modern times. When a boy was born 
a cedar was planted, and at the birth of a girl an acacia. 
The trees were felled before their wedding to provide the 
wood for the bridal canopy or litter*. The people of Tur 
Malka, with less delicacy, carried a pair of fowls before the 
bridal procession. These ancient rites all survived into 
the middle ages. A live fish played a part in Oriental 
Jewish weddings, and the newly-married pair leapt thrice 
over the bowl in which the fish disported itself. 

It has been seen that wedding odes were characteristic of 
medieval Jewish weddings. But so were songs and jests of 
another character, in which wit and merriment scintillated 
to the end, that the ' heart of bridegroom and bride might 
be rejoiced.' The seven-days wedding feast was marked by 

' D'Wro lipOi P' '04. * MaJitor Vilry. p. 60a 

' Mord KaloH, 9 b. Cf. Dukes, Blummlrsi, p. 134. 

' Btrarkolk, 50 b ; Stmachoih, viii. CC Winternili, ibid, p, 55, for Indo- 
Germanic paraHels. 
' Ktlhub. 8 a ; Aboda Zara, 8 b ; Maharil ; cC Perles, loc. cit. 
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E musical performances, which not even the Sabbath 
J interrupted. Indeed, as the Sabbath was the day 

immediately succeeding the ceremony, it would have been 
impossible to prevent the employment of musicians on the 
Saturday'. Christian musicians were employed for that 
purpose, and Christian guests were entertained — this even 
after the inauguration of the ghettos. It was left for 
modern Oriental governments to permit the invasion of 
Jewish homes by rowdy mobs of roughs — a survival per- 
chance of the old detestable claim of ih^ jus primae noctis, 
of which so much complaint is made by early Jewish 
chroniclers ". 

The wedding music, to return to a more pleasant topic, 
was not abolished even under the ascetic wave which 
swept over Judaism after the destruction of the temple, 
the middle ages the music was provided. Saturdays 
accepted, by Jewish professionals. The ghetto musicians 
fere in much vogue, and were often employed at Christian 
Lnquets. Dramatic performances were a usual feature of 
Bewish weddings in the seventeenth century, indeed most 
f the Hebrew plays extant were written either for weddings 
r for the feast of Esther — Purim. But the most character- 
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' Isserlein, )vm ncvin, 7. describes the banquet on the Sabbath as 'the 1 
thief clement in the wedding joys.' The employment of Christian musiciant 
ia Bttesled by the Uordecu {Bfaa, v), as well as by Maharil {rmsn 'VVS "jfy 
According lo the Radbaz (Resfonsa, iv. 13a) this was forbidden in Palestine, 
Egypt, and Damascus. Christian musicians seem (ibid.) to have come to 
Jewish weddings uninvited, in which case no objections were raised by the 
Rabbis. Radbai himself suppressed the custom. Cf. Neubaucr, Mrdieval 
JtltuM C/iroHicla, i. p. 157. Many sumptuaiy enactments had to be q 
restrict extravagant expenditure in this direction. 

* CC 00 this subject Israel Levi's articles in the Rrvfu dis £lnJts Jmi'ta, 
roL XXX. See Winterniti, p. 88, For the outrages in modem t 
Lef. C. WiUs, Pf^ oi it .s, p. 331. 
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istic eiement in the proceedings was the jest. In the later 
middle ages the marsliallik ' became an indispensable guest 
at every Jewish wedding. He was a merry jester to whom 
the utmost licence was allowed, none being safe from his 
ready and often caustic wit. Not even the bride herself 
i spared, and many a time and oft in the middle ages 
the marshallik obeyed the stern ' forbear-to -exaggerate ' of 
Shammai and, holding the mirror up to nature, told an 
ugly bride the truth". 'The litter is his grave,' said the 
Talmudic jester to a handsome husband wedded to an 
unattractive bride *. But those liberties were rarer than 
the praises, ' Every bride is beautiful,' said the genial 
Hillel, and most medieval marshaliiks accepted this rose- 
coloured axiom. 

Wit of another kind was displayed at table. The wed- 
ding discourse by the rabbi was a conspicuous function. This 
discourse was delivered not, as now, during the marriage 
ceremony, but afterwards, at the banquet *, Many objec- 
were felt against the propriety of introducing a 
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'. It is undoubtedly the old Grnoui 
-shaL The Har^lul of (be feast cosily 



tfarschalt {sec Grimm, p. 1674) or 

became the buffoon, u in tlie Lord 

over Europe. Grimm quotes a similar ^port in which occur the characters 

a mock ' KOnig und der Uarschalk, ' which shows that this official was som 

limes so named in a playful signification. The suggestion that the word 

connected with the Hebrew maifiai 1^'^ proverb, or anecdote) 

foundation. 

* Cf. Dtnrli ErtU, dh. v ; NtJarim, 51a; Yibamolh, 43 b. 

* Hidrash to Ps. xxiv. 1. Cf. Buber, sd. loc. Another jest {Btr. B' 
'mSo!' was a play on two texts, and contrasted the happi 

the husband who had won a good wife with the misery of one who w«l 
mated to a shrew ^c£ Perles, loc ciL). 

* Dfthne thinks that the so-called ' Fourth Book of the Maccabees ' wu 
such a wedding discourse. But llicre is no probability 
Frcud«ntbBl,/r^nUaia<r6ifc/r, p. 11. 
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The iVedditig Discourse. 

ligious discourse, with all the medieval ingenuity and 
elaboration, at a jovial feast ^. This consideration has, 
no doubt, led to the transference of the address from the 
home to the synagogue. In Eastern Europe the wedding 
gifts came to be called Derashaschcnk, i.e. 'discourse 
presents,' for the bridegroom delivered a table sermon, and 
the wedding gifts followed upon its close. An intermediate 
stage between the wedding ode and the derasha or discourse 
was filled by the didactic wedding poem, such as the Silver 
Boivl, written in 1270 in Provence, by Joseph EzobL It is 
a complfte ethical code, inculcating a temperate, intellectual, 
righteous life, in which, however, the emotions arc to have 
a part. That a father should send his son such a wedding 
gift is surely worthy of note '. 

The religious concomitants of a Jewish marriage were 
the subject of continuous development in the middle ages. 
The priestly benediction is mentioned neither in the Bible 
nor the Talmud. But the Talmud already recommended 
that a 'congregation' should be constituted for the purpose 
of celebrating a wedding, i.e. the presence of ten adult 
males was regarded as desirable ^. In the middle ages 
many Jewish communities converted this desire into a 
binding statute. In the tenth century marriages were per- 
formed before a ' congregation ' in the bridegroom's abode, 



< CL IsraelofBrann, Jfr^HM, 331. Tbat the rflmsAo or discourse occurred ' 
t the table U shown by the same authority (aa?), where be alludes to 
» num. Ct GQdemann, iii. lai ; Schudt, ii». 5. 

implete translation of the Sitver Biml, by D. I. Freedman, may ' 
""te found in the Jnetsh Qi4aritrly Rrvifw, voL viii. 

' mroi n-snn ro-O, T. J. Ktlkubolk, I i. Cf. Rmh iv. a: 'And he (Bo»z) 
look ten men of the elders of tlie city." See also Masechclh rfci, ed. Coronel, 
p. I a. Thismust not be confuscdwith the leB«l requirement of the presence J 
n witnessing the bctrathal confract. 
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or in the synagogue. In either case the congregational 
reader was present and officiated ', and for a long time 
it became customary for weddings to be solemnized in the 
synagogue. 

This medieval custom was not universal, for some 
Jews preferred to perform the ceremony under the 
open sky, in the courtyard of the synagogue and not 
within the synagogue building \ A practical reason may 
be assigned for this, viz. the impossibility of accommodating 
the numerous guests and spectators within the walls of the 
synagogue or of the wedding house. The changes which 
took place in the signification of the cimppak point in the 
same religious direction. In the East the association of 
the actual cohabitation (chuppah) with the marriage cere- 
mony long continued, but in Europe by the fourteenth 
century the chuppah had become a mere religious emblem. 
Instead of a real room, it became a symbolical room ', 
a canopy, or even a veil or garment (tallith) thrown over 
the heads of the bridal pair, typical of their union- in 
the tenth century, the introduction of liturgical marriage 
hymns begins to make itself noticeable*. Moreover — and 
this was a feature more marked with Oriental than with 
Western Jews — a religious turn was given even to a frankly 
' made-up ' marriage by the practical belief that marriages 
were really made in heaven °. From this motive, when the 

' Mailer, Mafleack, p. 16. The regular presence of a Rabbi al a wedding 
is not earlier than Ihe rourteenth century. 

■ For the history of this custom see LOw, GtsammtUi ScMnftm, HI too, 
The Talmud, Kidi/. la b, tells how Rab had a woman flogged for peqKtntins 
the same custom. Rab regarded an openalr ceremony as ind«cenL 

• In Germany thia canopy, supported on four poles and richly di 
vns borne by four boys (Schudl, Mirbmir^gktittH, ii*. 3). 

' Cf. above, p. ii. 

' On this subject cf. my article in the Jeu'ish Quarlriiy Rtvimi, ii. 1 
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idcgroom visited the synagogue on the Sabbath following 
lis marriage, the congregation chanted the chapter of 
icsis in which is narrated the story of Isaac's marriage, 
fhich as Abraham's servant claimed, was providentially 
directed. This chapter was sung not only in Hebrew, but 
in Arabic- speaking lands, in the language of the country. 
These special readings seem to have fallen out of use in 
Europe in the seventeenth certury, but they are still re- 
tained in the East. 

The refining influence of this close association with 
'Rligion was strengthened by the high ideal which Jews 
iSlways and everywhere entertained on the subject of 
'marriage, The Jewish moralists of the middle ages with i 
■one voice said that character and not gold must be the 
qualification of a life companion', and the famous Book 
\tf the Pious emphatically says: 'The offspring of a Jew 
'ho married a wife not of the Jewish race, but who was 
a woman of good heart and nriodesty and charity, must be 
preferred to the children of a Jewess by birth who is, 
however, destitute of the same good qualities '.' Jews seem, 
on the whole, to have been tolerant as regards intermarriage 
between sects. The Pharisees and Sadducces may have rarely 
intermarried, but there was no prohibition in the Rabbinical 
Some medieval authorities were, on the other hand, ] 
lewhat more emphatic against intermarriages between 



the hislory of the llturgicil expression given (o the belief [hat 'DiBrrisgea 
■re made in heaven," see Ihc elabonte notes in Reifmann's mripn p^ 
(Beriin, i8Ba5, p. -op seq. 

' Cf. /iTo/Zw, 88 c, and d-ito itC, \ 374-3-n- "Hie Talmud sets an excellent ' 
example on this head : ' Marry the daughter of a man of character, Tor as 
tree, so are its fruits ' {Pisachim, 49) ; -A Rood and virtuous wife expand! I 






--. 57 b). 



' D"rcnn tec, \ 377 ; ed. Wiatinetiki, h 1097. 
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Rabbinical Jews and the Karaites, but opinio 
entirely in favour of prohibition'. 

But, arising mainly from laudable considerations, a serious 
difficulty was presented in the middle ages with regard to 
marriage with strangers, of whose past nothing was definitely 
known. This.aswas seen above, has always been a specifically 
Jewish trouble, for in no other community were there so 
many new settlers, driven from their homes by stress of 
persecution or the innate Jewish love of travel. Social 
exclusiveness came to the aid here of prudence, and often 
Jews would disdain to intermarry with the families of new- 
comers against whom nothing but good was reported '. 
It was long before the Scphardic Jews — those, that is, who 
were descended from Jews who had lived in Spain — could 
reconcile themselves to the truth that they did not degrade 
themselves by intermarriage with their so-called ■ German ' 
brethren. But pride of fannily was always a Jewish cha- 
racteristic, and in Judging the Jewish exclusiveness with 
regard to other races, it must not be forgotten that a similar 
feeling prevailed within the racial circle between Jews of 
different degrees'. 

Bui, to combine some of the preceding details into 
a complete picture, let us imagine ourselves transferred in 
place to the neighbourhood of the Rhine, and in time to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. A Jewish wedding 

' The famous G«on, Elijah Wilna (1730-1759), fortiade intermarriage wth 
the sect at the new-Cbassidim (Graetz, GtschkliU dtr Judtn, xl. lasJ. 

* C£ a communal enaclroent in Rome in 1705, which forbade inlrnnarriage 
with B itranger without the aanctimn of Rabbi and other communal autbon- 
li«t Berliner, Rom, ii. (,ai p. 103. 

* The Talmud Ks particular in urging a man to attach great importance to 
the family position of the wife. Sec, e. g. T. Jerusalem, KitUiiMn, a. 5. C£_C 
Wintcniit2, op. ciL, p. 38, for andent Indian parallels. 
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The IVell of St. Keyne. 

[■fc in pr<^ess, and we may see it with the eye of an actual 
q)ectator ^ If we were in the habit of attending Christian 
weddings in the same time and place, we should find the 
two types of ceremony identical in essence, though divergent 
in most of the details'. Probably the give-and-take 
between Church and Synagogue is more marked in the wed- 
ding than in any other social rites of the middle ages. Most 
of the superstitions, even, were common. Thus, in Germany, 
as in other parts of Europe, the belief was current that if 
the bridegroom put his foot on the bride's while the nuptial 
knot was being tied, he was sure of post-marital mastery 
fiver hcr^ A Jewish superstition combines this quaint 
belief with another popular notion associated In this country 
with the well of St. Keyne *. 

But our fifteenth century Jewish wedding-party is 
growing impatient, and we must not keep the ceremony 
waiting for us any longer. The narrative that follows is 
taken verbally from the report of a pupil of the ofHciating 
Rabbi. 



■ Mtfaara 

' Compare, with the fotlowlng descriptioii, E. Friedberg's Eki tmJ Eht- 
uMusaHHg im drulschrn Millrlalltr, p. 33 seq. 

' Cf. Freiberg, op. cit, p. aC 

* The following passage from the forty-eif^lh chapter of orroiA 'Eti, bj 
Abraham Aiulai (died 1644), will inlcrcat folk-lorists : ' If the bridegmoin 
ptRccs bis right fool over the left fool of the bride when the seven blessings 
are being said, he will nile over her all his days, she wilt be obedient ta 
bim, and will hearken to all his words. If the bride is careful to set her left 
foot over Ilie bridegroom's right, she will rule over him all her days. Now 
It happened that the bridegroani put his right foot over the left foot of the 
bride during the seven blessings, to gain dominion over her, and when the 
bride told her father what had occurred, he advised her that when the 
marriage was about to be consummaled. she should ask her husband for 
a glass of water. 1'his gave her the dominion all her days, and the eipedient 
IS an encellent antidote for overcoming the influence of the placing of the 
Tixil by the briilegrooni, aud the bride can thereby obtain the mastery.' 
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' At dawn on Friday, when the beadle called the people 
to prayer, he summoned the bridegroom to the MeUn ' 
ceremony. The Rabbi led the way with the bridegroom 
to the courtyard of the synagogue, and a crowd of people 
followed, brandishing lighted torches and playing on musical 
instruments. Having escorted the bridegroom, the torch- 
bearers and musicians retraced their steps and soon returned 
with the bride and her company *. When she reached the 
entraiice of the courtyard, the Rabbi and other notables 
brought the bridegroom forward to receive her. He took 
her hand, and as they stood there clasped together. 
all the assemblage cast wheat over their heads, and said 
three times, "Be fruitful and multiply 1" Together the 
pair walked as far as the door of the synagogue, where 
they remained seated awhile, Next, the bride was taken 
home again and dressed herself in a sargenes or white 
shroud which covered all her other attire ; she threw a veil 
over her face, and put on a fur robe in place of her usual 
dress or sarbel. The bridegroom meantime was led into 
the synagogue building, dressed in Sabbath attire, with 
a cowled or hooded garment suspended from his neck, in 

■ Meien, in H. H. D. ^ 'to make n 
late as in ihe time of Moses Schreiber ( 
was common throughout Germany. 

* It is impossible to enter into the many variations q[ custom reganling 
the etiquette enforced on the bride. In the Gaonjc age { MOller, Maflnteh, 
p. 49) the bride was taken from her father's house on the evening preceding 
her marriage She remained overnight as a guest at one of her kinsmen's 
abode. Next day she was conducted to her husband's house, and at both 
places the seven benedictions were recited. A similar custom still prevails 
with the Jews in some parts of the East. It is almost universally the custom 
with Jews that the bridegroom and hride shall not meet Trom sunset of the 
day before until the wedding. Sometimes neither the Jewish bride nor 
bridegroom left the house for the cig'hl days preceding the marriage (,Schiiidl| I 
ii. 3). 
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memory of the destruction of the Temple, as is the mai 
in the Rhinelands '. 

'The bridegroom was placed by the ark, on the north- 
east side of the synagogue. Then the congregation 
chanted the hymn " Lord of the world " and the morning 
Psalms, but omitted the techina {or penitential prayer). 
While this was proceeding, her friends decorated the bride 
with garlands and gave her rings ^ The wedding ceremony 
occurred directly after the morning service, and the Rabbi 
wore his Sabbath clothes, as did all the relatives of the bride- 
groom and bride. The Rabbi wore his week-day tallith 
or praying-shawl but when his own daughter was wed, he 
substituted the tallith which he only used on Sabbaths. 

'The bride had by this time been reconducted to the 
synagogue door, amid musical accompaniments. There, 
however, she paused while the Rabbi placed the bride- 
groom on the platform which stood in the middle of the 
synagogue. The Rabbi strewed ashes from a furnace on 
the bridegroom's head, under the cowl, in the place where 
the phylacteries ^ are worn — once more in memory of the 
destruction of Zion. Joined by the notables, the Rabbt 
proceeded to the door to receive the bride. He took her by 



> TliiB was I common ( 

' A usual gift to the I 

Thursday, by the Rabhi c 

of Ihe bridegroom. 



ng garb. CC. Gudcnunn. ihid. tat. 
ide was a girdle. This was givec to heron the 
by a leading lay official H'f. above, p. iBo) in the 
A gill or stringed coins is still made to the bride 



in the East on the Sabbfllh before the wedding (cf. C. Pontremoli, TOTS m-oi, 
I St. Some other rites, e.g. SpirtftaU (above, p. I44), also preceded the 
wedding. These may be likened to the more ancient wpturayaiua ceremonies 
which the Jews adopted (rotn the Greeks, including festiuitiea on both the 
preceding and succeeding Sabbaths (,T. Jer. Dmiat. iv; Shtbiitk, ivi and 
Lmit. R. ch. li). Cf, FUrsC, Gloisarivm GtatiO'tMnrurH. p. iSi, 

* According la the Kolbo, 86 d, p. 181, sonic Jewish bridegrooms wore 
their tcphilUn as an ornament. The bridegroom also wore tvAi<( shoes ^ ibid.), J 
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the robe, not by the hand, and they placed the bride at the 
right of her future husband '. The faces of the bridal pair 
were turned to the south ; their mothers both stood near 
the bride. Then men took the corner of the bridegroom "s 
hood and placed it over the head of the bride, so as to form 
a canopy over them twain. But when his own daughter was 
married, Maharil took the end of her veil and threw it over 
the bridal pair as a canopy, for, said he, this was the old 
custom *, but it had been forgotten- 

'They held in readiness two wine-glasses, one for the 
betrothal, the other for the wedding, using, moreover, one 
set of glasses for a maiden, another set for the nuptials of 
a widow. Then the Rabbi sang the blessings of betrothal ' ; 
when he had finished, he called for two witnesses, showed 
them the ring, and asked, 

' " You see this ring, do you think it has some value ? " ■ 

' " Yes," answered the witnesses. J 

'If the bride was a minor (under twelve), the Rabbt* 

questioned her as to her age. Then he bade the witnesses 

observe that the bridegroom wedded the bride with the 

formula : — 

' Behold tfiou art consecrated unto me by this rUig^ according 
to the Latv of Moses and of Israel. 

' Thereupon the bridegroom placed the ring on the (bi 

' 'Al thy righl hand doth aUnd the queen,' says Ibe weddi 
Pulm xlv, to. Jewish fancy went further (ban ihe mere imitation of thu 
passage, and read the word bride t*3) 'n the final letters of Ihe words of 
Ihe text just quoted, -p-o^ Vm m»3 (read backwards). Cf. Rokrark, \ 353. 

' Cr. Genesis xxiv. 65: 'And she (Rebekah) took her veil and covered 
herself when she met her future husband, Isaac. 

■ Cf. S. Singer. AttlhoHttd Daily Ptayrtbook, p, a^S seq. lu Ihe 
Karaitic prayer-book (ed. Vienna, 1854) the service occupies twelve large 
pages. The thirty first chapter of Proverbs Cm rrcw) was included, 
same addilion may be found in the Yemen MSS. 
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The Seven Benedictions. 

finger of the bride's right hand". Two other witnesses I 
were then called to testify to the Kethuba * and marriage ■ 
settlements, but the Rabbi did not read the contents of the 
document aloud. The Rabbi stood all this time with his 
face to the East, saying the Seven Benedictions, of which 
the fourth ran thus : — 

'Blessed art T/to«, Lord our God, King of the Universe, , 
wko hast made man in Thine image^ after Thy likeness, and 1 
hast prepared unto him, out of his very self, a perpetual f 
fabric. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, Creator of man. 

'But when, in the recitation of the subsequent blessings, I 
the Rabbi reached the words :— 

' O make the loved companions greatly to rejoice, evett as ofM 
eld Thou didst gladden Thy creature in the Garden of Eden^M 
be turned his face to the bridal pair and continued : — 

Thou didst create joy and gladness, bridegroom and bride, 
mirth and exultation, pleasure and delight, loxie, comradeship, 
peace and fellowship. Soon may there be heard in the cities 
of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of joy 
and gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of 
the bride, the jubilant notes of bridegrooms from their 



ring wu intended (o be 
minent finger face -nga 
ing from the right to the 



' Cf. Roitach, i 351 : H. Minx, ( 109. As t 
IoIkh of miuTiiige, it was worn on the most 
crinlQi p, 105). At present, Jewesses Ironsier t 
left hand nftcr the ceremony. 

' The Ktlhiiba, or written marriBge rontracl, dales from Ihe Hellenistic 
period i it was introduced by Simon ben Shctach (first century B.C.). 
Cf. N. Krochmal, Man Nrbticht MoBtman, p. 185 a. The Kr/hnba included 
the wile's settlements: indeed, Ihe word Ktlhiiba came to mean the settle- 
ments themselves. The amount contracted to the bride greatly varied in 
diHerent parts. Cf. Zuni, Zur Gtschieklt, p. 177. The marriage document 
. was Bomctimes ornamented with portraits of the bridegroom and bride 
' (A. de Bolon, Zr> on^ rl'y<C, ( 15I, or even with nude figures representing 
; Adam and Eve in Paradise. Reading the Ktlhuha aloud to the bride was at 
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canopies, and of youths from their feasts of song. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who niaktst the bridegroom to rejoice 
with the bride. 

'At the end of the '■ blessing " — as the wedding ceremony 
was aptly termed in the middle a^es* — the Rabbi passed 
the wine to the bridegroom and then to the bride. He 
retained the glass in his hand while they sipped its contents, 
but he now gave it to the bridegroom, who turned round, 
faced the north, and threw the glass at the wail, breaking 
it *, Thereupon the assembled company rushed at the 
bridegroom, uttering expressions of joy, and conveyed 
him — before the bride — to the wedding-house ^ 

' After the ceremony was over,' continues our informant, ' it 
was an ancient rite for the married couple to eat an egg and 
a hen in the wedding-house by themselves, with only one 
person — a female relative — in attendance^. Then all the 
relatives and whoever wished entered, in order to increase 
the merry-making. Now, however,' continues our fourteenth 
century authority, 'this custom has been forgotten, and all 
flock in together, and there is no tSte-d-tete for the happy 
pair — a change which is improper. During the seven 
days after the wedding public entertainments are given *, 



i 



' Cf. p. 177 above. 

' It is nowadays usual lo have a separate K'ass for this purpose, 
bridegroom breaks it with his foot. Sec above, p. 187. 

* Either his own abode or tlie pu blic hall mentioned above, p. ^^. 

* Sometimes Uiis first meal consisted of milk and honey, and salt ('tl b 
a covenant of salt for ever,' Num. xviii. 19) was strewn in tfae house iRohmh, 
i 353V On the second day after the wedding, fish was a Tavourile dUh 
{^Roluacli, % 354}. Special foods on the varioiia days succeeding a marriaf^ 
were common with the ancient people of India, but salt was avoided vWin- 
temiti, ibid.). 

* In the Sephardic custom the bride used to remain under the chuppa or 
canopy all day, receiving the guests' congratulation:. Schudt, li*. p. 5), 
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and during all this period, if a stranger is seated at the 
table who was not present at the wedding, they repeat 
the Wedding Benedictions. On the next Friday evening 
the young men assemble for the evening prayer in the 
home of the bridal couple, for the latter do not go to 
synagogue. 

' On the Sabbath morning, when the congregation have 
finished the early Psalms, the leading members leave the 
service and escort the bridegroom to synagogue, with his hat 
on in the usual manner, not suspended as a hood from his 
I neck as at his marriage. He is placed in the north-east of 
' the synagogue, near the ark. Next, the fathers of the bride- 
groom and bride choose groomsmen, and seal them by his 
side. All these men are " called up " to the Law — sometimes 
there are more than the usual seven (who are " called up " 
every Sabbath), Then the Precentor sings various special 
hymns' while the bridegroom and his company ascend the 
reading-desk. More hymns are sung, offerings are made for 
providing wax candles, for a wrap for the Scroll of the Law, 
for alms to the poor, for supporting the school, and for 
providing dowries for poor maidens. In the afternoon of 
the Sabbath, the bridegroom mostly remains at home, 
so that certain passages * need not be omitted. In some 
parts the bridegroom for the first time in his life wears 
a talliih {the praying- vestment worn by male worshippers) 

Ipn the occasion of his wedding *. When I was myself wed,' 
E * See pp. ti and itS above. 
■ pis "pTIS. Aulhoritnl Daily Prayi'-booi, ed. Rev. S. Singer, ed. iv. 
p. 176. On tliis poini sec Tur, Orat/i Chayim, i 131, where wc arc to;d 
[run n'U 0'^:ii ]V, showing Uut the service was held in the bridegroom's 
private house. Later on (cf. Joseph Caro, loc. cit.) the custoin was Tor tbe 
^bridegroom to go lo synagogue. 

• Thi* would not be unnalutal, seeing that marriagts were '■ 
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adds our informant, ' a lat^e body of the chief members and 
a concourse of young men came with me by water for three 
miles, from Mayence to Oppenheim.' 



Possibly we have here the origin of a modern custom — the bride presents 
the bridegroom with the silken talHth in which he is wed. In the middle 
ages the tallith sometimes served as a chuppa. Cf. Rokeackf § 353, and 
above, p. ao6. 



CHAPTER XI. 



TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 



In the year 1160, or thereabouts, a Jewish merchant left 
Tudela, his native town in Navarre, on a journey round 
the world. Of the incidents of this journey, Benjamin 
of Tudcla's Itinerary has preserved the precious record'. 
Benjamin travelled from Saragossa by way of Catalonia, 
the South of France, Italy, Greece, the Archipelago, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, and Cilicia, to Syria, Palestine, the lands of the 
Caliphate, and Persia. His return route took him to the 
Indian Ocean, the coast towns of Yemen, Egypt, Sicily, and 
Castile, whither he returned, after an absence of about 
fourteen years*. This Benjamin was a typical Jewish 
trader of the middle ages, yet he was no financier, usurer, 
hawker, or dealer in secondhand goods. As a merchant, 
he records the state of trade, and the nature of the product^ 
of each country which he visited. His Itinerary furnishes 
the oldest material for the history of the commerce of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa in the twelfth century. But with 
an almost modern large- minded ness, Benjamin was equally 
interested in the general life of the peoples into whose 
midst he strayed. Countries and men interest him as 

' The best edition (Hebrew «nd English) is Tlu Itintrary of R. Btnjamm 
I tjfTttJtla. ed.A. Asher, 9 vols. (London, 1840-1). 
* Cf. Zuni, op. cit., ii. p. 951. 
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much as their commerce and handicrafts. Courtly gossip, 
popular superstitions, are entered in his diary side by side 
with business-like statements concerning trade and traders. 
Here, says he, may be obtained the brightest pearls. There, 
he tells us, again, arose the latest new Persian-Jewish 
Messiah. Art and archaeology have attractions for him. 
He revels in the picturesque with all the ardour of an 
enthusiastic sightseer. He invariably tells us the number 
of Jewish residents in the various parts of the world through 
which he passed, and reports on their manner of life, their 
schools, and their trades. But he devotes much of his 
space to topics of wider interest. He describes the Assassins 
in Syria and Persia, the dangers of navigating the China 
seas ; he gives a full account of Rome, with its buildings 
and relics; he has several brilliant paragraphs descriptive 
of Constantinople and Bagdad ; Jerusalem and Damascus 
are depicted vigorously and vividly. Kings and peoples, 
their learning and their customs, their dress and their 
burials, all fall within the purview of this medieval 
merchant. His Hebrew style is that of a plain merchant, 
but it says a good deal that a plain merchant could write 
with so much simplicity and with so many graceful touches. 
Jews of the type represented by Benjamin of Tudela 
were not confined to Spain. The double motive of feeling 
and preserving the magic bond between Jews scattered to 
the four corners of the world and of finding new outlets 
for trade, made the Jewish merchants of Italy and the 
Levant active and far-seeing beyond their confreres of other 
faiths. Greed for information and greed for gain form 
a not undesirable business combination. But, for the 
moment, our interest lies in the Jewish mercantile opera- 
tions, in so far as they brought nation into contact witU 
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Benjamin of Tudela. 

nation. Montpellier in the twel fth century was a convenient 
clearing-house for the trade between Italy and the Levant. 
' You meet there,' says Benjamin of Tudcia ', ' with Christian 
and Mohammedan merchants from ail parts : from Portugal, 
Lombardy, the Roman Empire, from Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, France, Spain, and England, People of all tongues 
are met there, principally in consequence of the traffic of 
the Genoese and of the Pisans,' Yet Montpellier was the 
seat of an extremely active and wealthy commercial colony 
of Jews, as well as of a learned and famous Rabbinical 
college. A similar remark applies to Marseilles and to all 
the Mediterranean seaports. Regensburg, to take a typical 
town of another description, formed one of the chief inland 
centres from which the products of the East reached Central 
and Northern Germany. From Constantinople the cargo- 
boats filled with Eastern commodities worked up the Danube 
until they reached Regensburg, and the vessels returned 
laden with the agricultural products and manufactured 
articles of Germany'. In this international trade the Jews 
took a foremost part, and their extensive wholesale opera- 
tions had an excellent effect on the traffic, which extended 
and from Germany in all directions. 

Another characteristic instance is supplied by Narbonne. 
This southern French town was a noted centre of Jewish 
learning from the eleventh century onwards. It also stood 
in direct commercial communication with the East. Literary 

id industrial intercourse was maintained by way of Kairo- 
and southern Italy. As late as the fifteenth and 
l^teenth centuries the Jews succeeded in performing a 
wmiiarly important service to central Europe. In those 
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centuries the nobility and peasantry of Poland had no com- 
prehension of the value of their own native products. But 
in Silesia the raw materials of Poland found a ready market. 
Two-thirds of this very considerable trade was in the hands 
of enterprising Jewish merchants, who carried the pro- 
ducts of Poland to Breslau and exchanged them for the 
products and manufactures of Germany'. This striking fact 
is certain. In all the great inland ganglia of commerce in 
the middle ages, no less than at the peripheral seaports, 
Jewish merchants congregated in large numbers. Indeed, 
as Mr. Lecky maintains, Jews were for centuries the only 
representatives of international commercial activity, 'By 
travelling from land to land till they had become intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the productions of each, 
by practising money-lending on a large scale and with 
consummate skill, by keeping up a constant and secret* 
correspondence, and organizing a system of exchange which 
was then unparalleled in Europe, the Jews," says Mr. Lecky. 
'succeeded in making themselves absolutely indispensable 
to the Christian community^.' 

Passing from this general question, it is probable that 
Oriental products owed a good share of their acclimatization 
in Europe to Jewish importers, to the quickness of percep- 
tion and resourcefulness of the medieval Jewish middle- 
men. This is not only true of coffee and tobacco*, but 
also of sugar- It was the Portuguese Jews who in 1548 
transplanted the sugar-cane from the island of Madeira to 
Brazil *. European Jews also imported sugar to Vienna 

' Braon, in the GraciB- Jtthtlschrifl, p. 335. 

' Hr. Lecky is mistaken in supposing tliol this correspondence wm a 
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' SaHonalism in Eurofn, ii. p. 383. 
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vom Candia '. Spices of all descriptions were also im- 
Dortcd by Jews, partly because of the ritual laws for the 
(Passover, which required absolute.' purity in all the condi- 
Buents used during that festival. Religious needs also 
induced the Jews of various parts of Europe to import 
myrtles from France and citrons from the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. 

In all these directions the Jewish mercantile activity 
thus useful to the general community, and productive 
an enlightened spirit among the Jews themselves. The 

irratives of the Jewish travellers of the middle ages are 

:traordinarily free from mythical elements* and rich in 
notes useful for the social history of the times. Every 
Jewish congregation had its ' travellers' tales,' but these 
talcs were records of fact as well as of fiction. This partly 
accounts for the absence of original Jewish fairy talcs in 
the middle ages. The Jews interpreted to Europe the 
folklore of the East, which they brought with them on 

Leir many travels. But as they carried with them facts 
well as fancies, they were unwilling or unable to weave 
fresh imaginative designs in imitation of those already 
existing. On the other hand, there is in the Jewish 
satires of the middle ages a remarkable use of folklore 
elements so far as the form is concerned Joseph Zabara, 
for instance, is probably the first European to employ the 
Indian framework and chain of stories for the purposes of 
satire. Far more, however, than this was acquired by 
means of the merchant and Kabbi travellers of the middle 
ages. Not all Jewish scholars were so restless as Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, who wandered to and fro all over Europe, even 
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visiting England twice, and leaving behind him, 
signposts of his journeys, works which breathe the spirit 
of an observer who has known many men and many lands. 
But it is worthy of note that scarcely a great Rabbi of 
the middle ages ended his career in the land in which he 
was born. 

We shall soon see that the Jews suffered in two distinct 
ways from tht: opposition between the theological spirit and 
the commercial which dominated the general thought of the 
middle ages. For the present we must fix our attention on 
the fact that the Jews were the only great merchants, prac- 
tically without rivals in Christian circles, until the great 
Italian republics reorganized themselves on a commercial 
basis. The Jews were also intermediaries of the retail, 
as well as of the wholesale trade of Europe. If the Jew 
was a familiar figure at the seaports, he was equally in 
evidence at the fair and the inland market^. Just as the 
enterprising merchant travelled to little-known lands in 
search of profit as well as of knowledge, so the motives of 
the lesser Jewish merchants were made generous by the 
noble alloy of intellectual curiosity. For visitors from 
Cologne. Mainz, and Worms would betake themselves, say. 
to the fair at Troyes, not merely in order to display their 
wares, to introduce fresh commodities, to push a newly- 
imported spice, to arrange a marriage or buy a trinket for 
their wives. They would go thither to sit at the feet of 
Hashi, or at least to breathe the atmosphere purified by the 
near neighbourhood of that great Rabbinical luminary of 
the eleventh century. While Eastern Jews were venerating 

' See p. 173 above; Brunschvicg. La Jui/s iTAHgtrs, p. 17; GracU 
T,}, IV. ch. xviii ; LCwcnsteiii. Kurpfah, p. 8 and passim ; Bachmch, 
' — nm, p. 930 ■ ; Deppmg;, p. 13a. 



Jewish Dyers. 

t relics of dead saints, the Jewish hawker in Europe was 

' expending his heart's overflowing reverence at the shrine of 

some great living teacher whose reputation and works, and 

not his dead relics, became a precious heirloom to the Jews 

of all succeeding ages. 

But the ubiquity and the range of Jewish commercial 
enterprises, their curious combination of religion with every- 
day life, are not the only object-lessons read to us by the 
narrative of Benjamin of Tudeia. He introduces us not 
only to Jewish traders, but also to Jewish artisans. He 
shows us not only what Jews did when congregated in large 
numbers in cities, where the arts and handicrafts were more 
or less completely barred against them, but he also informs 
us of the manner in which Jews worked with their hands 
in countries where the guilds or parallel institutions were 
unknown. Benjamin often came across solitary Jews living 
in isolation from their brethren. This is, indeed, a note- 
worthy point. For Benjamin found small congregations of 
Jews, or even single families, scattered in several places on 
his route. In later centuries such a phenomenon becomes 
far rarer. The supposed gregariousness of Jews in lai^e 
towns was no innate instinct, but was a characteristic 
enforced by the necessities of European life. In these 
small congregations of Jews, Benjamin invariably found 
his brethren engaged in handicrafts. I give a few of Ben- 
jamin's entries in his own words, some referring to larger, 
others to smaller, Jewish congn-gations : — 

One day's journey ittotn Taranlo) to Brindisi on Uie sea coaal, contaioinj 
xbout ten Jews, aha art dyirs*. 

T)irce dsys (from Corinth) to ihe large city of Thebes, with about two 
thousand Jewish inhabilanls. These are Ihe moat eminent mannJactHrm of 
tUh and pHwfli-cMh in all Greece*. 
^^ ' Ed. Asher, p. 45. ■ Ibid. p. 47. 
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s about five hundred Jewish inhabituils 

licrafts '. 

ws are manu/aclanrs of silk clolh, many 
of Ihcra being extremely nch ; but no Jew i» 
except R. Solomon the Egyptian, who is the 
se influence the Jews enjoy many advaotBgcs, 
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n ofSaluniki . . . co 
. . . who live by the exercise of 

In Constantinople many of It 
others sre merchants, some of 
allowed to ride on a horse 
king's physician, and by who 

le of oppression '. 

Aniioch stands on the banks of the Hakloub . . . and is overlooked by 
a very high mountain. A wall sumiuads this height, on the summit of 
which is situated a well. The inspector of the well distributes the water by 
subterranean aqueducts, and provides the houses of the principal inhabitants 
of the city therewith. . . . Antiocli contains about ten Jews, who are glam 

New Tyre is a very beautiful city, being guarded from the sea by two 
lowers, within which vessels ride at anchor. The officers of the customs 
draw an iron chain from lower to tower every night, thereby effectually 
preventing any thieves or robbers to escape by boats , . . The Jews of Tyte 
are shipoamns and maHu/acturtrs of tht far-ntiowtud Tyrian glass. Purptc 
dye is also found in this neighbourhood*. 

To St. George, the ancient Luz (Judges i. a6), half a day's journey. One 
Jew only lives there; httsaJycrK 

The dytiHg hoitii (in Jerusalem') is rented by the year, and the exclusive 
privilege of carrying on this trade is purchased by the Jews, two hundred of 
whom dwell in one comer of the city, under the tower of David*. 

Two Jews live at Beith Nabi, and both are dytrs. At Jaffa only one Jew 
resides ; he, too, is a dyar. Similarly at Cariateen Benjamin found a solitary 
Jew, also a dyer (p. 87). One day and a half Id Serain, the ancient Jetrccl, 
a city containing a remarkably large fountain; one Jewish inhabitant, ■ 

Thus in several Asiatic and Southern European districts 
Benjamin found jews engaged in handicrafts. In truth, the 
same remark applies to the Jews of Northern and Central 
Europe. Until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
thoi^h they were much hampered by distinctive legislation, 
the Jews pursued the same handicrafts as the rest of the 
world". Naturally, the Jews had their favourite arts. In 





Jerusalem in 1363. 

Asia, as Benjamin shows, the Jews were specially note 
as dyers and manufacturers of silk. In Italy the Jewish 
dyers were only less noted than their Sicilian brethren who 
plied the same art. It even appears that the Jewish tax in 
Southern Europe was sometimes called Tignta Judaeorum, 
as it was levied as an impost on dyed goods'. Subsequent 
travellers in Syria found the Jews, few and scattered as 
they were, engaged in the same pursuit— dyeing. When ■ 
Petachia visited Jerusalem in the twelfth century, and Nach- I 
manides in the thirteenth, the only Jewish residents in the ' 
Holy City were dyers. Nachmanides writes ', and I quote 
the whole passage to show the conflicting feelings of this 
Rabbi, who, driven from Spain because of his unwilling 
victory in the theological di.spute at Barcelona in 1263, 
passed his last days far from his beloved Spain, but near 
his beloved Zion : — ■ 

A mournful sight I have perceiveJ in thee IJerusalem). Only one Jew , 
U here, a dyer, perscculed, oppressed, and despised. At his house Rfllbcr 
great and small wheo Ihey can get Minyan '. They are wretched folk, with- 
oul occupation and [rade, consisting of ■ few pilgrims and t>eggars, though 
the fruit of the land is still magnificent and the harvests rich. Indeed it ii 
■till a blessed country, flowing with milk and honey ... Oh 1 I am a nun 
who have seen afRii'tion. 1 am banished from my table, removed far away 
from friend and kinsman, and too long is the distance for me to meet them 
■gain ... 1 left my family. 1 forsook, my house. And there with my sons 
and daughters, and with the sweet and dear children whom I have bn>ught 
ap on my knees, t left also my soul My heart and my eyes will dwell with 
tfaem for ever . . . But the loss of all this and of every other glory my eyea 
aiw is compensated hy having now the joy of being a day in thy courla, 
'O JeruSBlem, visiting the ruins of the Temple, and crying over the desolfttt ] 

' Cf. Gddemann, ii. p. 31a. 

* Quoted by S. Schechter in his Gne article on Nacbmtuildea (in the 
Jtmiih Quaiiiriy Rniimi, v. 87], 

* Minyan (or HHmbtr) is the technical Hebrew term for a 
{of at least ten adult mates) for public worahip. 
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: where I am pennicicd Co caress thy atones, to fondle Ihy duit, 
and lo weep over thy ruins. 1 wept bitterly, but I found joy in my tcan 
I tore my garments, but I felt relieved by it. 

In Sicily the production of silk was largely in Jewish 
hands, and the Jews paid heavily for the privil^e in con- 
tributions to the government exchequer. They exported 
silk to Italy and France. But they were not left in the 
quiet enjoyment of the industry which they had created, 
for when they carried their silks lo the annual market 
at Reggio, the Christian merchants of Lucca and Genoa 
contrived, after many attempts, to suppress their Jewish 
rivals by destroying the industry of the latter, and exiling 
the Jewish silk-producers from their homes on the coast 
and islands of Southern Italy'. So far, however, as they 
were allowed to engage in them, the Jews of the middle 
ages pursued a whole cycle of these handicrafts, in which 
artistic taste as well as manual skill was needed. Jewish 
preference was almost always for occupations of that 
class, and it is strange that, this being so, they developed 
no originality in art or architecture. But they showed 
some bent for artistic mechanical inventions, such as 
the construction of water-clocks. Quite early after the 
introduction of playing-cards, Jews in the Rhinelands were 
engaged in the painting of cards used in that most fasci- 
nating pastime of medieval and modern Europe-. Artistic 
bookbinding, and the illumination of manuscripts, were 
carried to some proficiency by Jews, but these arts they 
probably learned from the monks. The Hebrew illuminated 
MSS. are very beautiful, but, characteristically enough, the 
skill of the Jewish artists is displayed less in figure-work 

' GUdemann, ii. p. 940. 
' See p. 397 below. 
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B^ian in grotesques and initial and mai^inal decorations. 
These do not date earlier than the fourteenth century. The 
caligraphy of the Jewish scribes was of a very high order. 
Gold embroidery was another branch of the same decorative 
art, and here the Jews undoubtedly excelled. They were, 
naturally, clever gold and silver-smiths. Their methods 
of refining and wire-drawing nictals, especially silver, jvere 
noted for their excellence. The Jews who in 1446 were 
expelled from Lyons, established a silver industry in 

^ Trevoux, which was unrivalled '. 

Pit may be best to point out here that in the fifteenth 
«entury, Jews found another occupation in which mind and 
hand were united. The invention of printing found an enthu- 
siastic welcome among the Jews. As Dr. Steinschneider 
points out*, several old Hebrew printed books contain 
poems in praise of the art which ' enables one man to write 
with many pens.' The Jewish printer was not regarded 
as a mere artisan, but he was ' the performer of a holy work ' 
— to use the formula which is still prevalent with regard 
to Jewish compositors. The only restraint on the spread of 
printing among the Jews arose from the ritual injunction 
that the scrolls of the law and certain legal documents, 
such as divorces, must be written by hand. But religious 
books, including the Bible, were permitted to be printed, 
and the high estimation in which printing was held by the 
Jews may be seen from an amusing attempt which was 
early made to prove that the art was already alluded to 
in the Talmud. In point of fact the Talmud does refer to 
various methods of shortening the labour of writing several 

' Dcppirg, Lfi Juifi an M>ytn Agf, p. 315. 

' Art. JOdischc Typographic in Erseh and Gryihrx, Altgnmmt Enrylilopiiit, 
L II, voL a8. Many ai tbc facts which follow Are derived from tliis source. 
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copies of the same text ; it also knew of a species of short- 
hand writing, and it developed the use of abbreviations 
into a system '. But of the art of printing the Talmud 
was quite ignorant. Printing was begun by Jews about 
thirty-five years after its invention, the first Jewish press 
being established in Italy, though the actual compositors 
were German Jews. From Italy Jewish printing spread 
to Spain, but enjoyed only a short career there, as the 
expulsion of the lews from Spain occurred before the 
fifteenth century closed. In the sixteenth century the art 
spread to the Jews of Turkey and the Orient ; a little later 
to Germany, the Slavic lands and Holland. Two main 
species of type were used, the square and the Rabbinical 
characters ; in the eighteenth century a cursive type for 
printing Jewish-German books was introduced. The sizes 
of the oldest Hebrew books were folio and quarto, the paper 
was stout but somewhat yellow in appearance. Editions 
de luxe on blue and red papers are also extant, and 
some of these are as beautiful as the finest handwork. 
The ink used was nearly always black, but red ink was 
occasionally substituted. Further details may be found in 
the authority already cited. It is sufllcient to remark 
that the best of the earliest specimens of Italian and 
Dutch Hebrew printing have not been excelled in modem 
times. Jewish women also followed the same occupation, 
and female compositors were often employed in Jewish 
printing- houses. 

An extensive Jewish trade was carried on in cloth and 

wool. Here the Jews of Spain came to the front. They 

had large connexions with the wool and cloth trade, which 

formed the staple industry of England in the middle ages. 

' Cf. ch. xix. p. 351 below. 
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References are made in Spanish-Jewish documents' to 
'cloth of London,' 'cloth of Vristol' (= Bristol), while 
' Orabuena, on behalf of the Jews, has to settle with 
Messrs, Cella and Co. for cloth from England.' In England 
itself the Jews were deeply interested in the corn and wool 
crops of the thirteenth century, and appear to have traded 
largely in these commodities^. The cloth trade was also 
carried on by the Jews of Rome in the fourteenth century *. 
It is not probable that any but the Spanish Jews partici- 
pated in the manufaclure of cloth. Two causes — the one 
compulsory, the other voluntary — combined to restrain the 
Jews from this industry. In the first place, the Jews were 
sometimes forbidden to manufacture cloth, as, for instance, 
in Majorca*, where in the fourteenth century only converted 
Jews were permitted to learn or exercise the art of weaving 
wool and manufacturing cloth. On the other hand, Jews 
themselves were loth to engage in this industry. Weaving 
was regarded in the Talmud as a degraded occupation, and 
in France in the fifteenth century a similar antipathy was 
felt*. So, too, we know that in very early times the fine 
cloths used in Palestine were imported and were not of 
home manufacture. The ground for the objection to 
weaving was that it brought men into relations with 
women, the women being the chief spinners and weavers of 
ancient and medieval times. We know, however, that Jewish 
women were constantly engaged in spinning in their homes. 
uThough, then, this point must be left doubtful, there is no 



■ ' J. Jicobs, y«M « Spain, p. xxiii. 

' B. I. Abrahams, Jna of Hmford (Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society of Englsnd, voL I p. 141). 

• Berliner, Rom. iL (H, p. 6a 

* Rami dts Elttdts Juivts, iv, 39. ' Taihbati, \. \ i& 
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^B question that the medieval Jews were busily occupied 
preparing the manufactured cloth for wear. Tailoring 
came in course of time the most common Jewish occupaCii 
and in the ghettos on a summer day the Jews might be 
seated by hundreds at their doors plying their needles and 
shears. By the beginning of the eighteenth century three- 
fourths of the Roman Jews were tailors', and a large propor- 
tion of Jews at the present day pursue the same handi 
The Jewish women at this late period were noted as buti 
hole makers, and were employed as such also by Christian 
tailors in Rome. This state of alTairs, however, did not 
prevail in earlier centuries, and it must be remembered 
that the Jews often had diHiculty in obtaining the right to 
maintain even one or two Jewish tailors to make clothes 
for Jewish wear in accordance with the requirements of 
the Biblical laws^. Jewish bakers were also a religit 
necessity, for few pious Jews of the middle ages woi 
have eaten bread prepared by a non-Jew. A simil 
remark applies to wine. Indeed Jews often supplied 
wine used in the ceremonies of the Church, just a^ 
the ninth century, they made the vestments of the Roi 
bishops 

The Jews took a very active part in the manufacti 
of wine everywhere. In Asia and Southern Europe 
owned mills and vineyards, and the manufacture of wi 
was carried on by Jews In Germany and France when 
permitted. They were stimulated to this activity by the 
fact just noted that they would not drink wine prepared 
by non-Jews. But the ritual law showed itself 
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' Berliner, Rom, ii !a), p. 86, 

' For the Biblical Laws sec Lev. xli. i 

' Berliner, Rom, ii. ^ij, p. 7. GOdemi 
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reasonable on another aspect of this question, and during 
the middle days of the Feast of Tabernacles the Rabbis 
permitted Jews to occupy themselves with the vintage', 
should the various village authorities fix that time for the 
annual preparation of wine for the market. Even where 
they did not own the vineyards themselves, and this was 
not very generally the case, the Jews of Germany carried 
on a retail trade in wine, horses, poultry, especially geese. 
The truth is that so far from feeling an antipathy to agri- 
cultural pursuits, the Jews were never happier than when 
they were employing their capital in the trade in natural 
products. In Persia the Jews were the chief possessors of 
olive-presses *, which they lent on hire to non-Jews on the 
Sabbaths. The Jewish gardeners of the same country were 
held in such repute that they were employed by non-Jewish 
hndowners ^. 

The opposition of the medieval guilds was felt in this as 
well as in all other occupations. The Austrian Jews in 1316 
were forbidden to make clothes, on pain of forfeiting all the 
garments so made. How completely this opposition of the 
guilds succeeded in driving the Jews to abandon handicrafts 
in favour of retail trade in second-hand goods or of peddling, 
how, especially after the Crusades, the Jews were gradually 
and persistently denied the right of participating in great 
commercial undertakings, and were restricted to the trade 
in money, are facts too well known to need repetition here. 
Thar alienation from handicrafts and from commerce natu- 
rally was slow and incomplete, but the exceptions made the 



Cf. Berliner, Inn. Ltbm, p. 44. 
RctponMorGeonim, Mailer, Maftencli, p. 35. 
Peuchia (ed. Benisch, London, it 
■kit! of Ihe Jewish girdcnera in Persia. 
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rule all the more cruel both against the Jews and the rest of 
the population, for sometimes the whole of the industries 
of a people were disorganized and retarded by the alter- 
nate permission and prohibition of the Jews to participate 
in them. Under the Spanish rule, though the Church 
never allo\ved the kings for long at a time to deal 
fairly with the Jews, the latter were nevertheless less 
violently robbed of their right to work thaji they were 
in other parts of Europe. But at the close of the 
fifteenth century, the Inquisition obtaining full control 
over the policy of Ferdinand, expulsions of the Jews 
were everywhere the order of the day in His Catholic 
majesty's dominions. 

Sicily had long been the seat of a wide industry in metal 
manufactories conducted mainly by Jews. The Jewish ac- 
quaintance with chemistry stood them here in good stead, 
and partly accounts for the skill of medieval Jews in all kinds 
of metal work. The medieval Jews were largely concerned 
in mining, and in the reign of Elizabeth were instrumental 
in introducing into England improved methods of reducing 
copper alloy. 

The mining incident alluded to in the previous sentence 
is worth detailing, as it forms a link in the chain of evidence 
which proves that Jews resided and worked in England in 
the sixteenth century. It has moreover several other pcunts 
of interest. In the year 1581 one Jeochim Gaunz proposed 
to supply the English Government with information con- 
cerning new methods of manufacturing copper, vitriol, and 
copperas, and of preparing copper for commerce. His 
plans included suggestions for improvements in smelting 
copper and lead ores. Gaunz, or Gaunse, actually conducted _ 



experiments in Cumberland, in the mining districts of Kea^H 
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^Bwiclc. 'For some eight or nine years,' says Mr, Lee ','Gaunz 
lodged in Blackfriars, but in September, 1589, he visited 
Bristol, and Richard Crawley, a. minister of religion there, 
discovered that he could speak Hebrew.' Crawley was also 
something of a Hebrew scholar, and as a result of frequent 
dfscussion added to current rumour, Gaunz's Jewish opinions 
leaked out. The Jew was taken In custody before the Bristol 
magistrates, and ' in answer to inquiries the prisoner stated 
that he was a Jew, was born in Prague in Bohemia, was 
brought up in the Talmud of the Jews, was never baptized, 
and did not believe any articles of the Christian faith. 
The magistrates, in doubt how to deal with him, sent 
him before the Privy Council at Whitehall, and he was 
probably banished.' In the inroad of foreign merchants 
which occurred during the reign of Elizabeth, Jews 
must have found their way into England, and it may 
well be that they helped considerably to extend English 
trade with the Levant, as well as to promote English 
mining. All the fashionable doctors of Elizabethan 
England were foreigners, and Mr. Lee has detected Jews 
among them. 

But to return to Sicily. When the edict of expulsion 
reached that island in the fifteenth century, the state coun- 
sellors saw the ruin which such an act implied also for 
the Christians. They entreated Ferdinand to delay the 
measure he contemplated, for, said they, 'nearly all the 
artisans in the realm arc Jews. In case all of them are 
expelled at once, we shall lack craftsmen capable of sup- 
plying mechanical utensils, especially those made of iron, 

' CaUndar of SI»U Paftrs, Domestic^ Series, 1581-90, pp. 49, 617 ; and 
I S. Lee, Eliaabiihan England <md Itu Jtwt (Trans., New Shakeapeare Soc, 
S9) ; Wolf, PnU. Angl. Jfoi. ExA. i. p. 71. 
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as horseshoes, agricultural implements and equipments 
for ships, galleys, and other conveyances. Hence, if the 
Jews are banished en masse, it will be impossible for 
Christian artisans to replace them, except after con- 
siderable delay, and apart from the inconvenience which 
must result from a cessation of the supply of these 
necessary implements, there will be the further detriment 
that the few Christian artisans who arc able to make the 
required articles will be in a position to enormously raise 
the price ^.' 

It is obvious from this, as also from many other indi- 
cations, that the old Jewish estimation of handicrafts sur- 
vived in the middle ages. Labour was dignified, not only 
by the words, but by the acts of Rabbis who practised 
handicrafts besides eulogizing them. Many a Talmudic 
Rabbi was an artisan who, so far from using the Law as 
a spade to dig with, earned his living by hard work in the 
actual fields that lay in the neighbourhoods where the 
schools were fixed. Agriculture was the most highly 
esteemed of occupations ; but of all handicrafts the Rabbis 
said 'Great is labour, for it honours its practiscrs^' As 
we have seen above, the medieval Rabbis earned a living as 
artisans, physicians, merchants, authors, penmen, marriage- 
brokers, finance ministers, naen of science, and it was not 
till the fourteenth century that the Rabbis became de- 
pendent on the support of their congregations '. Maimo- 
ntdes, the hard working physician-Rabbi of the twelfth 

' LnLumia. OT£i™'Sio7idni(Palcnno, 1870), ii. 38, sa €£ Cadcmuui, 
il aSa 

* Ntdarim, 49 b ; B. Kamma, 79 b. 

' S«e above, pp. 39, 55. For a Rabbi who wis also engaged in businettV 
late as the end of the eighteenth cealury, see Chayim J, Elieier, rnot; n 
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^^Bentuiy, said ' A single coin earned by one's own manual 
labour U worth more than the whole revenue of the Prince 
of the Captivity, derived as it is from the gifts of others'.' 
When Spinoza refused a professorsihip, and preferred to 
earn a meagre living as a polisher of lenses, he was con- 

H tinutng a most estimable Jewish tradition '. 

' Msimonides in his leller lo Joseph Aknin : Munk, Notia lur Joitph Uh 
Jikonda [Paris, 1849), p. 98, Maimonides adds: 'I ad\w you \a dcvolc 
your atlenlion to commerce and the study of roedidne, occupying younKlf 
also with the study of the Torah (Law), in •ccordance with the right 
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The medieval Jews, however, even where they were free 
to choose their own handicrafts, were not very prone to 
select those which involved mere physical exertion. They 
were not so much wanting in endurance, they were not 
so much given to shirking bodily toil, as they were con- 
temptuous of unskilled labour. The restrictions placed 
upon them, which more and more converted the Jew 
into a head- worker, emphasized a laudable inclination 
to use the body as the servant of the mind. This 
tendency produced some evil consequences upon the 
Jewish physique as well as on the Jewish character, and 
gave point and truth to the jargon proverb which the Jews 
themselves became wont to use — 



M. Anatole Leroy- Beau lieu is more than just to the 
Jews when he ascribes all the evils of this tendency to 
the life in the ghettos. On the other hand, though it be 
certain that the Jews had little opportunity for arduous 
physical undertakings, they were by no means averse to 
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Dangerous Occupations. 931! 

dangerous occupations. One rarely sees a Jewish brick- I 
layer nowadays, but the reason is to be sought not in the J 
danger of the occupation, but in the fact that it reduces 
the man to a mere instrument for the exertion of brute ' 
strength. A most common Jewish occupation is that of 
the glazier, which is not free from danger, but makes less 
demand on the strength. So too the Jewish jieddler of 
recent centuries was no coward ; had he lacked courage, 
he must have remained at home. The whole array of 
Jewish travellers In the middle ages, when a journey was 
as hazardous as a battle is now, proves the same possession 
of manliness. Jewish soldiers and sailors abounded, and 
so did Jewish martyrs. Tradition has it that the first man 
to sight America was a Jewish sailor on board one of 
Columbus' vessels. It is true that the .same qualification 
might here ^aln be entered ; the Jews were more often 
navigators In the theoretical than in the practical sense. 
A Jewish astronomer prepared nautical tables or invented 
nautical instruments, a Jewish financier would pay for build- 
ing a ship to use them, but the crew would only contain 
a straggling Jewish sailor or two. Yet these generalizations 
are very precarious. The Jews of Spain not only fitted out 
fleets in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but they 
displayed their patriotic zeal personally as well as scientifi- 
callyand financially'. Jayme III, the last king of Mallorca, 
testifies in 1334 that Juceff Faquin, a Jew of Barcelona, , 
■'had navigated the whole of the then known world.' In ■ 
the Portuguese Armada, which captured Mauritania in 1415, I 
there were many Jews. Jewish travellers were of direct 
service in limes of war ; they were the Intelligencers of 

' KayserlinK, Cfirislupluf CoIambHS and Iht participation of Uitjiail 
If^niiA anil Porlugutst discovti-its, p. 3, Ac 
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Cromwell as well as of Julius Caesar. But their chief 
services to the navigation of the middle ages were services 
of peace. It is no exa^eration to assert that but for 
Jewish encouragement Columbus would never have sailed. 
The Jews were noted map-drawers, cartography in the 
fifteenth century being almost entirely in the hands of the 
Mallorcan Jews. Jafuda Cresques was called the ' Map-Jew,' 
just as his friend Moses Rimos was popularly known as 
the ' parchment-maker ',' Besides cosmography Jews were 
proficient in the manufacture of nautical instruments, and 
it is commonly asserted that the Portuguese Jews deserve 
a large share of praise for the most important medieval 
improvements. 

Vasco de Gama was materially aided on his voy^es 
by Jewish pilots and navigators. Another Jew was the 
constant companion and most intimate friend of another 
noted Portuguese admiral, Alfonso d'AIbuquerque *. 

Evidence is indeed accumulating to prove that the Jews 
were personally concerned in most of the great exploring 
enterprises in the middle ages. A striking instance con- 
nected with the East India Company may be here cited. 
A Jew, born in the Barbary States, but domiciled for some 
time in England, and well acquainted with the English 
language, sailed with Captain James Lancaster in i6oi 
on the first expedition of the East India Company, and 
rendered great service as an interpreter between the English 
and the Arabic -speaking Sultan of Achin in Sumatra ". 

It must not be assumed, therefore, that dangerous occu- 
pations were foreign to the Jews. Jewish travellers, such 

' Kayseriing, op. ciL, p. 6. ' Op. ciL. pp. 113, iig. 

• The records bearing on this incident will be published by Mr. B, L. 
Abnhinu in the Jtwah Quarterly Rmrui, vol. ix. 
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s those cited above, bring bacli stirring stories of Hebrew 
r hordes of hardy and indomitable warriors in Asia, The 
middle ages rang with echoes of the military prowess 
of the Ten Tribes. These fabulous reports would not 
have found such ready credence in Christian Europe had 
the Jews there been notorious cowards, So far from 
this being the case, the Spanish armies contained a large 
number of Jewish soldiers who fought under the Cross or 
the Crescent in the great wars that raged bctH'cen the 
Christians and the Moors. The martial spirit of the Jews 
of Spain showed itself in their constant claim of the right 
to wear arms and engage in knightly pastimes, Spanish 
mobs did not attack the Jewish quarters with impunity, 
and elsewhere in Europe and in the East the Jews occa- 
sionally displayed a courage and a proficiency in self-help 
which, had it been more frequently exercised, would have 
put an entirely different complexion on the relations be- 
tween the governments of many Stales and their Jewish 
subjects in later centuries, A curious side-light is thrown 
on the courage of Jews by the fact that the royal 
lion-tamers in Spain were Jews'. The English State 
Papers of the year 1521 bear witness to the exploits of 
a notorious dare-devil Jew : 'As to Coron, it was reported 
at Rome a few days ago that Andrea Doria was informed 
[ that the famous Jewish pirate had prepared a strong fleet 
to meet the Spanish galleys which are to Join Doria's 
nineteen V We find Jews too in Germany engaged in 
the dangerous occupation of manufacturing gunpowder. 
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' Kayseriing. Rn-ut des Eludts Jhwcs. vol. xxv. p. 1155. Cf. Jacobs, MS. 
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When Jews were non-combatants they nevertheless fre- 
quently accompanied expeditions as commissaries, pro- 
viding the armies with food, accoutrements, and often 
sacrificed their lives as well as their goods. In these 
partially dangerous occupations the Jews excelled- The 
close relations which their commercial undertakings estab- 
lished between the Jews of various countries, their know- 
ledge of routes and languages, their rigid fidelity, and, it 
must be added, their combined cautiousness and daring, 
equipped the Jews to act as State envoys, as the purveyors 
of confidential messages, and as the collectors of necessary 
information. 

An occupation in which Jews of the middle ages par- 
ticularly excelled was medicine. In North France and 
Germany this was not the case, for there the Jews were 
altogether inditfercnt to scientific pursuits. In this they 
only imitated their neighbours of other faiths, and the Jews, 
like the Christians, cured sicknesses, especially such as affected 
women and children, by using charms and specifics of the 
most superstitious character. Yet even in these countries 
the Jewish Mohel knew some surgery, and the Skochet some 
anatomy. This state of ignorance in North Europe changed 
after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. The Jewish 
physicians of Spain and Italy were unrivalled, except by 
the Moors. It was their scientific skill which gave Jewish 
Rabbi-statesmen their peculiar position at the courts of 
Spain and Portugal. These Jewish ministers of State often 
started on their career as the royal physicians, and the 
influence which they thus won over their patients' minds 
was, with some justice, resented by the Church. The 
meaner suspicions of foul play sometimes raised against 
Jewish doctors were entirely without foundation. The 



How Maimonides Worked. 

frequency with which the Jewish Rabbis followed the pro- 
fession of medicine was due in part to the regard which 
Judaism teaches for bodily health, and in part to the 
great compatibility of this profession with the Rabbinical 
function'; for a fine feature of the Jewish medical man 
of the middle ages was his devotion to the poor. In the 
year iigg Maimonides thus writes from Cairo in reply to 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon, who proposed to visit the famous 
Jewish Rabbi in order to discuss some literary points : — 

Now God knows Lbat, in order to un^le this to you, I have escaped lo 
■ secluded spot, where people would not think lo lind me, sornctimes leaning 
for support aeainsl the wall, sometimes lying down on account of my exces- 
sive weakness, for I have become old and Teeble. 

But with respect lo your wish to come here to me, T cannot hut say how 
greatly your visit would delight mc, for I truly long lo commune with you, 
and would anticipate our meeting with even greater joy than you. Yet 
1 must advise you not lo expose yourseir lo the perils of the voyage, for 
beyond seeing me, and my doing all E could to honour you, you would not 
derive any advantage from your visit Do not expect lo be oble lo confer 
with me on any scientific subject £br even one hour, either hy day or by 
night, for the following is my daily occupation ; I dwell in Mizr (Foslal), and 
the Sultan resides at Kahira (Cairo) : these two places are two Sabbalb days' 
journeys (,about one mile and a half) distant from each other. Hy duties to 
the Sultan are very heavy. I am obliged lo visit him every day, early in the 
morning ; and when he or any of his children, or any of the inmates of his 
harem, are indisposed, 1 dare not quit Kahira, but must stay during the 
greater part of the day in the palace. II also frequently happens that one or 
Iwo of the royal officers fall sick, and I must attend to their healing. Hence, 
as a rule, I repair lo ICahira very early in the day, and even if nothing 
unusual happens 1 do not return lo Mizr untU the afternoon. Then I am 
almost dying with hunger. 1 Rnd the Bntechambers filled with people, both 
Jews and Gentiles, nobles and cominan people, judges and bailifls, friends 
■nd foes— a mixed multitude, who avrait the time of my relurn. 1 dismount 
from my animal, wash my hands, go fourth lo my paticuls, and entreat them 
to bear with me while 1 partake of some slight refreshment, the only meal 
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I lake in the twenly-rour hours. Then 1 go foith to Bllend to my patient^ 
write prescriptions and directions for Ibcir various ailtncnli Paliencs go in 
and oiil until nishtrall, and sometimes even, t solemnly assure you, until two 
boura and more in the night. I converse with and prescribe for them whQe 
fying down from sheer Citigue ; and when night Talis 1 am so exhausted Ihal 
I con scarcely speak. In consequence of this, no Israelite can have any 
t>rivatc interview with me, except on the Sabbath. On that day the whole 
congregation, or at least the majority of the members, come to mc after the 
morning service, when I iniitruct them as to their proceedings during the 
whole week ; wc study together a little until noon, when they depart. Some 
of them return, and read with me alter the afternoon service until evening 
prayers. In this manner I spend that day. I have here related to you only 
■ part of what you would see if you were to visit me. 

Now, when ycu have completed for our brethren the translation you have 
oommenced, I beg that you will come to me, but not with the hope of deriving 
■ny advantage from your visit as regards your studies; for my Unc is, as 
1 have shown you, so excessively occupied '. 

Needles-s to state, the Church never reconciled itself to 
the reputation won by Jewish physicians, and the influence 
which it gave them over their patients, Efforts were 
constantly made to suppress these doctors, but the kings 
and pope-f themselves disobeyed the Church canons on 
the subject. When, however, the Christian Universities 
taught medicine scientifically, the Jewish and Arabian pre- 
dominance died a natural death. Until this happened, 
however, there was scarcely a court or bishopric in Europe 
which did not boast its Jewish doctor. 

Though the Jews of the middle ages were the first to 
appreciate the commercial advantages of permitting the 
loan of money at interest, Judaism as a religion cast a by 
no means favourable eye on the money-lender. When 
borrowers were the poor, men who required loans to meet 
tiieir pressing personal wants and were not seeking capital 
to use at a profit — and the borrowers of the early middle 

' Tranilated by Dr. H, MYer, MaaJlany of Hibmi LiUralun London, I 
187a, voL i), p. S93 ; cf. Hunk, op. cil., p. 3a 
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\ ages belonged lai^ely to this class — then the lending of 
P money was only another form of relieving distress. The 
I Church was certainly not more vigorous than the Synagogue 
\ gainst those who levied usury against borrowers of this 
type. ' A usurer is comparable to a murderer,' cries 
a Talmudical Rabbi ', ■ for the crimes of both are equally 
irremediable." This essential fact, that the Talmud as well 
as the Old Testament had the poor and needy in view 
\ where Jewish borrowers were concerned, but the com- 
[ mercial class where foreign borrowers appeared on the 
[ scene, accounts for the difference of attitude as regards 
I taking interest on loans made to native Jews and foreigners. 
[The Jews of the middle ages came to recognize the im- 
I portance of this distinction while the Church was proving 
that interest generally was forbidden by Scripture as well 
as antagonistic to the laws of nature. Aristotle's strange 
plea that gold was barren was frequently repeated by the 
medieval Churchmen, who until the sixteenth century'^ drew 
no distinction between fair and extortionate interest, between 
loans to the poor and advances to capitalists. Interest was 
robbery whether the lender demanded five or fifty per cent. 
When the ' Monti di Pietti ' were formed in Italy at a later 
date a more just distinction had, however, begun to estab- 
lish itself in European public opinion. It is an interesting 
fact that some theologians stigmatized as usury the 
small charges exacted by these Monti di Pieti — instituted 
■though they were with benevolent motives and as an 
utidote to the degenerate Jewish usurers of later times '. 
Allusion has been made to the variation in attitude 
lassumed by Jews towards the acceptance of interest from 

' T. B., B. Bathra, 90: B. Kamma. B4. ' Ashley, i. 154, ii. ch. vi. 

' Lecky, RalwHaHsni. iL 959. 
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their brethren and from non-Jews. This distinction must 
be a little further discussed. It must not be forgotten 
that the Church drew a distinction of its own and con- 
nived at, if it did not formally grant, the right to Jews 
of accepting interest which they refused to Christians. 
Jewish tradition attempted to draw a similar distinction, and 
explained that the well-known text in Deuteronomy, which 
is usually taken to permit lending money to a foreigner at 
interest, refers not to the lender but to the borrower '. 
This interpretation was upheld by many medieval Jewish 
authorltie,'!, who maintained that, though the Bible allowed 
a Jew to pay interest to a foreigner, the acceptance of interest 
from a foreigner was unlawful. Jews did not for the most 
part act upon this principle, but so far as official Judaism is 
concerned, but a narrow line separated the obloquy attach- 
ing to the man who took interest from a fellow-Jew and 
the discredit resting on him if his client were a non-Jew. 
' If a usurer,' says the Jewish Code, ' is anxious to recover 
the privilege of being legally admissible as a witness' 
(a right of which his traffic deprived him), ' then he must 
of his own accord tear up the records of the debts due I 
to him, he must entirely abandon his business, so ths 
he never more lend money on interest even to a fion-yn 
he must restore all that he has earned by taking interes^fl 
and if he cannot identify the parties he must employ t 
whole sum on public works'.' Older Jewish authorities 

' The translntion of Dcut xxiiL 30 would, in accordance wilh Ihc Tolmudic 
tradition (£. Mtaia, 6i a, 70 b, 75 b), run thus : ' Thou shall tiol pay inttrtst 
to thy brother, interest of money, interest of victuals, interest of anything 
that is lent upon intercsL Unto a foreigner thou maycsl pay interest, but 
unto Ihy brother thou shall not pay interest.' Cf. Mr. Arthur Davis in Jimak 
ChronicU (London ^, April 6, 1&94. p. 9. 

■ Shulchan Arucb, vccon \Brt, xixiv. ag. 
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were even more emphatic in applying to Jews who never 
accepted interest from non-Jews, the magnificeiit eulogy of 
Psalm XV : 'He that putteth not out his money to usury 
shall never be moved •,' the phrase being applied by great 
Rabbis to interest taken from a non-Jew as well as from 
ajew'. This high idea! was not maintained throughout the 
middle ages, for at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
some Jews distinguished and applied the verse only to their 
brethren in the faith. The transition is marked in another 
passage from the Jewish Code where we read, ' Our sages 
forbade the taking of interest even from a non-Jew^ unless 
the loan were necessary for the livelihood of the borrower, 
but notv it is permitted'.' 

These last are very significant words, for they indicate 
an attitude towards trading in money which differs from 
the prejudice against it which Jews undoubtedly shared in 
the earlier centuries. The change was due in the first 
instance to the commercial instincts of the Jews which 
gave them an early insight into the true principles on 
which trade must be maintained. Probably the word 
instinct is a wrong one to use, for it is scarcely demonstrable 
that the ancient Jews had any conception of the value of 
international commerce. The intensity of their contempt 
for foreigners generally is hardly compatible with the 
existence of a large commercial class among the ancient 
Israelites. 

' The importance ntUched to this Psalm may be seen from its induaioa in 
the service at the consecntian of > Jewish house as welt as at the Uyingof 
tombslones (Aulkoriud Daily Prayti-liook, ed. Rev. S. Singer, p. 300 . 

* Maimonidei, Rashi, &c Ct (he emphatic utterance of the Gaon R. 
Amram (Moller, Mafleoib, p. laS), nTT3 13') fiilW) tick. 

* This was in the third and Iburth centuries, e.g. (T. B. Matiboth, 94 a, and 
a Melsia, 70 b). ' Yon DtaJi, 139, { I. 
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Herzfeld indeed attempts to prove that the ancient 
Jews were a commercial people ', but M. Loeb is un- 
doubtedly right in rejecting this supposition. 
Solomon made a b^inning of a commercial developmen^l 
but this was so alien to the Jewish genius that the begin-f^ 
ning icd to no permanent results. After the return from 1 
the Babylonian exile the chief popular feasts in Jerusalem ' 
continued to be essentially agricultural. But, during the 
interval that elapsed between the days of Alexander the 
Great and the destruction of Jerusalem, numerous Jewish 
colonies were founded all ov«r the world, and this dis- 
persion must have given the emigrant Jews a taste for 
occupations which did not need long settlement on the 
soil. Moreover they did not obtain the right to hold land, 
and even if they had gained the right they would have 
been ignorant of the methods of cultivation prevalent in 
the various places to which they found their way. Up till 
the fifth century the Jews, however, remained agricul- 
turists in all their large colonies except Alexandria. 
After this period trade became the chief Jewish pursuit 
all over the world. The experience they gained developed 
that taste for commerce which supplied Europe with its 
industrial and commercial instruments until the Italian 
trading states became converted to the Jewish methods. J 

The Jews thus acquired a taste for finance, but the tastcl 
did not pass through a natural development. That money- \ 
lending had undoubted attractions for the Jews is certain, 
but how far this attraction would have gone cannot eaaly 
be decided. The whole policy of the Church in the middle 
ages forced the Jews to become money-lenders. Restric- 

' This thesis, however, he only maintains in » IcnUtivc way. Ct tm 
HandthgrschKhIt dit Judm [ri. ii, Brunswick, 1894% p. 371 ieq. 
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s OQ their handicrafts, on their trades, were everywhere 
Common. Even in Spain Jews were forbidden to act as 
physicians, as bakers, millers; they were prohibited from 
selling bread, wine, flour, oil, or butter in the markets; 
no Jew might be a smith, carpenter, tailor, shoemaker, 
currier, or clothier, for Christians ; he might not sell them 
shoes, doublets, or any other article of clothing ; he might 
not be a carrier nor employ or be employed by Christians 
in any profession or trade whatsoever^ Naturally these 
severe restrictions to a certain extent defeated themselves, 
but the constant pressure of the law gradually made itself 
felt. In other parts of Europe these restrictions were far 
more rigidly enforced than in Spain. It may safely be 
said that the Jewish trader in the later middle ages was 
bound hand and foot. In England money-lending was 
absolutely the only profession open to the Jew. On the 
continent, the Jews were taxed when they entered a market 
and taxed when they left it ; they were only permitted 
to enter the market-places at inconvenient hours, and the 
Church ended by leaving the Jews nothing to trade in but 
money and second-hand goods, allowing them as a choice 
of commodities in which to deal new gold or old iron. 

Forced into this position, the Jews found themselves 
in 3 peculiar relation to the law of the state which possibly 
was not without its fascinations. Money-lending was, 
throughout the middle ages, of doubtful legality; it was 
speculative and open to grave risks. It thereby provided 
to great Jewish operators something of the excitement 
:tending the commercial enterprises of the middle ^es, 

len active participation in these was no longer permitted 

' Depping, p. 311. These restrictions may be found in the Ordinance! of 
BValkdolid (1413). C£ p. 409 below. 
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to the Jews. Jewish financiers were thus enabled to share I 
in great military undertakings ; in the colonization of Irelandl 
by Henry H and the discovery of America by Columbus^.l 
in the contests between Moors and Hidaigoes in Spain,! 
just as many centuries before they had been of similar 
service to Julius Caesar in his world-wide designs'. The 
middle ages lumped together the banker and the usurer, 
regarding both with equal abhorrence. But looking badcj 
with modern eyes, one can easily perceive that among tbel 
Jewish medieval dealers in money there were many higb-l 
minded and cultured men. Such a one was the noble I 
Yechiel of Pisa. This fiftceiith-ccntury controller of the! 
money-market of Tuscany was a man of noble mind i 
tender heart ; he was deeply interested in literature, which I 
he generously patronized, and spent a large portion of his I 
wealth in works of enlightened benevolence. When the 1 
Jews were expelled from Spain, Yechiel's sons spent their ] 
wealth and health on the ransom of their afflicted brethren. 
True, he charged twenty per cent, on the loans that he made, 
but this was the rate legalized and undoubtedly necessary 
under the existing conditions in Italy. As Bentham 
proved, the mere attempt to fix the rate of interest by 
law led, by natural causes, to an increase in the rates 
charged. Undoubtedly the rates charged by Jews were 
very high, but in every country where this occurred there 
is overwhelming proof that the Jews were forced by the 
rapacity of the governments to make exorbitant charges 
There is a constant consensus of statement in the authoi 
ties to the effect that the Jews were sometimes incort 

' Roscnllial, lioHalsichri/l, 1879, p. 331 : MaromMa, 
Germ, ed.) ; Hanfiia, GU Etrti sollo la Jominaaiime mmi 
In Berliaer, Ram, L 17) ; Jicobs, Angti/in England, p, ji. 
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parably more lenient creditors than those who belonged 
to another faith '. Thomas Wilson in his famous Discourse 
upon Ustiry has this striking passage ^ : — 

And for Ihis OUSe they (the Jews") were hnlcd in EngUnd, and so 
bunyshed worthelye, with whom 1 woulde wyshe all these Engluhcmen 
were sent, thit lende their money or other goods whatsoever for gayne, Tor 
I take Ihem [o he no belter than Jewes. Nay, shall I saye ! they are worae 
than Jewes, for go whither you will throughout Christendom, and deale 
with them, and you shall have under tcnne in the hundred, yea sometimes 
for five at their handes, whereas englishe usurers exceed all goddes mcrcye, 
and will take they care not howemuche, without respecle had to the partye 
that borroweth, what losse, daungcr, or liinderaunce soever the borrower 
sustaj-tielh. And howe can these men be of God, that are so farr from 
charitie, that care not howe they gel goods so they may have Ihem. 

The excessive demands which were made upon the Jews 
by kings and princes absolutely forbade a fair rate of 
interest- All over Europe the same phenomenon manifests 
itself. The Jews were unwilling ' sponges,' by means of which 
a large part of the subjects' wealth found its way into the 
royal exchequer. The kings and princes of Europe were 
the arch-usurers of the middle ages. Their example was 
not lost on the lesser nobility, among which must be in- 
cluded some leading clerics, who entrusted sums of money 
to the Jews whom they protected, in order that the latter 
might earn profits for their lords ^ Nowhere was this 

' Cf. above, p. 103. See also Gracti(E. T.), iii. 57 1. Bemhard of Qair- 
vBui said in 1146; 'Pejus Judaiiare dolemus Christianos foeneratores, si 
lamen Christianos, el non magis haptbntos Judaeos convenil appellare ' 
(Hahn, Gaeh. d. Kttair, iii. 16; GOdemann, i. '31)- 

' Ed. 1573, fol. 37 b. 

' CC Ashley, ^n iHtrodutlioH lo English Eeonoma History and Thtoty, 
i. p. aoa seq. ; InW, Sorial EriglaHd, i. ^i i. The writer adds; 'Theinfiuence 
which the Jews eierted upon English commerce in the thirteenth century 
was undoubtedly of benefit lo the civic population, since they served as 
a buffer between the native traders and the dominant landed interest.' Cf. 
B. L. Abrahams, 7A( Expulsion of Iht Jtais from England in 1090, pp. 31, 33, 
45, &C. ; and especially J. Jacobs, Jnvs of Angtvin England (IntroductionV 
R 3 
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system more clearly exhibited than in England. Owing 
to the somewhat tantalizing vacillation of the English 
rulers, the English Jews in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries saw opening out before them attractive hopes 
that they might soon be permitted to own land and become 
as other Englishmen. But these dreams invariably ended 
in the sordid reality of the Exchequer of the Jews. This 
was not the worst, for owing to the competition of the 
Italian money-lenders in the reign of Edward I, the Jews 
were no longer necessary to him. It needs little imagi- 
nation to conceive the fate awaiting an unnecessary Jew 
in the middle ages. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE 


; JEWS OF ROME BEFORE 


THE H 




FOURTH CENTURY'. 


fl 


Trading merchants. 
Fainter. 




Buicher. 

Tailor. 


m 


Actor. 




Smith. 


^^^^^H 


Sbwer. 




Beggars. 

B. 


^y 


OCCUPATIONS OV 


THE 


JEWS OF THE LEVANT, 


PERSIA, H 


SYRIA, AND 


THE 


EAST GENERALLY (cHIEFLV UP | 


TO THE TWELFTH 


century) \ 




Landowners(inany). 
Agricultural labourers (many) 
MiUera. 


Travelling merchants 
1. great distances). 
General dealers. 


(travelled 


Fniil-growers. 

Vineyatd-ownera. 
Wine-sellers. 

Corn-dealers. 




Clothiers, 
liookscllers. 
Dealers in ship-stores. 
Goldsmiths (rare). 
Agents and brokers. 




Builders. 




Makers o( water-docks. 




Slave-owners. 




Soldiers. 




Cattle-dealers. 




Owners of olive-presses. 




' Berliner, Horn, i. (i), p. 98. 

• r** RisfoHia of Geonim, Ibe Itmtrary of Benjamin of Tudela, 
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Occupations. ^^^^H 


Dealers in houses. 






Glass-manufacturers (Antioch and ^H 


Innkeepers. 






Tyre). ^ 


Tanners. 






Ship-owners (Tyre). ^^H 


Dyera (many). 






Physicians (rare). ^H 




Musicians. ^H 


cloth (Greece and Turkey). 




Scholars (of little note). ^H 


Artisans (general). 






Pearl-dealers. ^H 






■ 


OCCUPATIONS OF 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY, NORTH ^M 


FRANCE, 


AND ENGLAND'. ^^ 


Scholars. 






Bakers. 


Professional scribes. 






Dairymen and cheesemakers. 


' Money-lenders (many). 






Butchers, 


Financiers. 






Tailors. 


t Merchants (many). 






Wo men- traders. 


Agriculturists. 






Goldsmiths. 


» Vintners (many). 






Retail dealers in general stores. 


Smiths. 






Glaiiers. 


K Sailors (rare). 






Grinders. 


■ Hunters (rare). 






Turners. 


W Soldiers. 






Assayers. 


Travellers. 






Bon-makers. 


Masons. 






Cowl- makers. 


Tanners. 






Makers of mousetraps. 


Bookbinders. 






Banerers. 


Card-painters. 






Booksellers. 


Sculptors. 






'Spice-importera (many). 


Armourers. 






Peddlers (especially dealers m 


1 Coiners (many). 






ornaments sach as gold- 


Stone-engiavers. 






embroidered gloves and head- 


Innkeepers. 






cloths, furs, and dyes). 


Doctors (comparatively r. 


.re). 




Salt-dealers. 


_ ' See chiefly Zuni, Zur Gt^hiehU 




170; Berliner, Aui Jim in 


•KTTn 


Ltbnt, 43, 47; Jicobs, ^Hgtvm Emglmd 
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D. ■ 


(OCCUPATIONS OF 


THE JEWS or SOUTH FRANCE, SPAIN. 


AND ITALY, 


BEFORE THE END OF THE FOURTEENTH ■ 


CENTURY '. 


1 


K Physicians (very many). Royal minlers. ^| 


H Carriage-dealers. 


Soldiers. ^B 


W Clerks of the Treasury. Navigators. ^B 


Clolh-mcrchanls. 


Collectors of crops. 


Corn-dealers. 


Founders. 


Fur-merchanis. 


Shoemakers. 


Horse-dealers. 


Hide-dressers and tanners. 




Silk-mercers. 




Spice-dealers. 


Jugglei,. 


Silversmiths. 


Mule-sellers. 


Weavers- 


Bullion -merchants. 


Peddlers. 


Surgeons. 


Owners of vineyards. 


Tailors. 


Public officials (many). ^_> 


Timber-merchants. 


Scholars and poeU. — — """^ 


Upholsterers. 


Metal-workers. 




Mechanics. 


Slave-dealers. 


Officers of Papal Household (be- 


Goldsmiths. 


fore thirteenth century). 




Gilders. 


Pawnbrokers. 


Carpenters. 


Apothecaries. 


Herdsmen. 


Farm-stewards. 


Locksmiths. 


Finance ministers. 


Blacksmiths. 




Uasket- makers. 


H Revenue officers. 


Curriers. 


H Merchants. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments. 


H • J. Jacobs, MS. Sourres t,/ tht lialory oflhr Jnvs m Sfiain, p. imvi!, and 


^P ihe State documents printed throughout Lurdo's HUloiy 0/ Oil Jm/s ofSpaiH, 


H «nd Amador de los Rios, 


. Hisloria dt los Jndios di Espana, ii. 531 ; M. F. Fila, 


■ BoltUH di la rtal Acadia 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE JEWS OF PRAGUE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY'. 



I 
I 



Tailors (many cases). 


Publicans. 


Shoemakers. 


Spirit-dealers. 


Tanners. 


Tobacconist. 


Dyers. 


Watchmen. 


Furriers, 


Street police. 


Hat -makers. 


ToU-keeper. 


Glove- maker. 


Woodcutters. 


Harness -makers. 


Timber- merchant. 


Saddier. 


Horse-dealer, 


Butchers. 


Charcoal-burner. 


Carpenier. 


Architect. 


Locksmiths, 


Painters. 


Hatchet-makers. 


Musicians. 


Nail-maker. 


Singers. 


Tinman. 


String-maker. 


Ironmongers. 


_ Goldsmiths (many). 


Glaziers. 


Pearl -setters. 


Potters. 


Loce-maker. 


Quilt-maker. 


Stone-graver. 


Upholsterer. 


Optician. 


Candle -maker. 


Glass- polisher. 


Writers. 


Wheelwrights. 


Hospital nurses. 


Wagon-makers. 


Domestic servants. 


— Doctors (many). 


Cooks. 


Barbers. 


Citron importers. 


Apothecaries. 


Porters. 


Mid*ives. 


Innkeeper. 


Printers (many). 


Pastrycooks. 


Booksellers. 


Vbtners. 


Bookbinders, 



' Fram the epitaphs published by M. Popper in Du IiutJinflttt tU* * 
Pmgtr JaJtHfiitdhofi (Brunswick, 18931 ; many of these artis«na c 
worked exclusively for the Jewiah community. 
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■ PROFESSIONS OF THE JEWISH DELEGATES TO THE 

■ PARIS CONFERENCE SUMMONED BY NAPOLEON IN 1806. 



Landholders (several). 

Merchants. 

Clock- manufacturer. 

Silk-mcrcbant 

Tobacco-raan ufacturer. 

Banker. 

Rabbi-ph y si cian. 



Shipowner. 

Cloth •merchant. 

Leathe r- nianu f act ure r. 

Horse-dealer, 

Officer in army. 

Municipal officials (several). 



JEWISH COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY IN THE 

MIDDLE AGES. 

t the foil-owing conclusions as the result of 



V M. IsidoT Loeb a 

his inquiries' : — 

1. The Jews rendered conspicuous services to Europe by teaching 
it commerce ; by creating, in the teeth of the Church, that instrument 
of credit and exchange without which tlie existence of a Slate is 
impossible ; and by developing the circulation of capital, to the great 
advantage of both agriculture and in-dustry. 

2. When the medieval Jews devoted themselves largely to com- 
merce and money-lending, they were not obeying a natural taste 
nor a special instinct, but were led to these pursuits by the force of 
drcumstances, by excluiive laws, and by the express desire of kings 
and peoples. The Jews were constrained to adopt these modes of 
obtaining a livelihood by the irresistible material and moral forces 
opposed to them. 

3. Christian rivals in these branches of enterprise have not been 
unable to hold their own against the Jews, on the contrary the Christian 
operators have often crushed their Jewish rivals by the superior weight 
of their capital. 



' Rifltxi 



rtjui/s in the Rn/ue dts £ludii Jui\ 



I. p. 19- 
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4. The trade in money rarely profited ihe Jews, who remdned 
mostly poor or possessed of very moderalc weaJth ; the real gainers 
were the kings, the aristocracy, and the towns. 

5. The rates of interest demanded by Jewish money-lenders were, 
considering the scarcity of specie, and the extraordinary risks incurred, 
far from excessive, and were sometimes considerably lower than the 
rates exacted by Christian financiers. The jews were not 'usurers' 
in the modern sense of the term, but the outcries against Jewish usury 
were due mainly to the medieval ignorance of the elements of 
economics, while the prejudice against lending money for inleriesl 
was derived from the Roman Catholic Church which both then and 
now regarded the practice as most blameworthy. 



t of the modem occupations of Jews, s 
Jacobs, Studies in Jewish SlaiistUs (LoDdon, 1891), pp. 22- 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE JEWS AND THE THEATRE. 

About thirty-five years ago a certain Solomon Benoliel 
built a theatre in Gibraltar with the intention of letting it 
for dramatic performances. Some scruples were felt as to 
the lawfulness of his conduct, and application was made 
to a foreign Rabbi for his opinion on the subject'. His 
reply was the reverse of favourable, but he allowed 
a distinction to be drawn between the performances of 
modern and ancient times. Many distinguished men, it 
was added, nowadays go to the theatre to while away an 
hour harmlessly. Exactly two centuries before, a Rabbi 
of Venice ^ expressed himself appalled at the establishment 
of theatres by Venetian Jews, wherein men, women, and 
children assembled to hear ' frivolous and indecent remarks.' 
He regretted that he had no hope of suppressing the 
obnoxious gatherings. But the opposition to the theatre 
from certain sections of Jewish opinion is even now so 
strong that in some Hebrew prayer-books, the words that 
a Talmudic sage uttered in the first century of the Chris- 
tian eraj arc still ordered to be recited every morning on 




entering the synagogue : — ' I give thanks to thee, O Lord^ 
my God, and God of my fathers, that thou hast placed my 
portion among those who sit in the House of Learning, 
and the House of Prayer, and didst not cast my lot among 
those who frequent theatres and circuses'. For I labour, and 
they labour ; I wait, and they wait ; I to inherit paradise, 
they the pit of destruction.' It is well that these typical 
phenomena should be pointed out, side by side with the 
unquestionable fact that Jews are at the present day 
among the most devoted lovers of the stage. For, the 
Puritanical sentiment which still keeps many thousands 
of English Christians from the playhouse is strongly shared 
by thousands of modern Jews. 

It is superfluous to quote the opinions scattered through 
early Jewish literature, in which the circus and theatre are 
denounced. The Jewish objections to the theatre were 
fourfold, (i) The theatre was immoral and idolatrous. 
(2) It was the scene of scoffing and mockery. {3) It en- 
couraged wanton bloodshed. (4) Attendance at the shows 
was an idle waste of time. The last argument is certainly 
open to question, and an opposite opinion is on record ^ ; 
but the other three were only loo fully justified by indu- 
bitable facts. The ancient drama grew out of the pagan 
religious rites, and many of the performances in the circus 
were in origin unmistakably idolatrous. Nor is this all. 
In the Augustan age, as has been often pointed out, the 
favourite plays of the masses were not the masterpieces 
of Sophocles, ^schylus, and Euripides ; were not even the 
comedies of Menander and Plautus. Actual scenes of 



' This is the reading of Ihe Jerusalem Talmud. 
(Bmdialh, a8 b) reads ; — .-it-ip ■itr, whicli may me 
* Hidrash, C<nitis Rabba, par. 6a. 
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Kinmorality were enacted on the stage, the loves of Jupiter 
and Danae, of Leda and Ganymede, were exhibited in 
detail by the mimes. When Rome became Christian there 
was little change at first, and we find heathen writers 
denouncing Christian actors for obscenity '. 

There were other moral objections to the theatre. No 
Jew might listen to a woman's voice. Even when some 

I concession was made in the fourth century, women might at 
most join in choruses with men, but might not sing solos*. 
Yet music was impossible without female co-operation, 
unless the men were particularly gifted. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt Ue Saulcy's view that the ancient 
Jews were deficient in musical skill ". Few, if any. of the 
Talmudic Rabbis arc quoted as proficient musicians. The 
destruction of the Temple for a time made the Jews avoid 
music and song, even at weddings. But there gradually 
intruded itself into Jewish thought a notion that instru- 
mental music was un-Jewish *, and this notion — so opposed 
to the clear language of the Bible — still so far dominates 
'orthodox' Judaism at the present day, that the organ in 
the synagogue is a symbol of reform". The Jews early 
showed themselves intolerant of attempts to suppress their 
musical instincts, and certain classes were permitted to 
lighten their toil by singing choruses. Curiously enough, 
the classes favoured were ploughmen and sailors, who, even 
to-day, are most given to accompany their work with 
I snatches of song*. The general prohibition of music coa- 

' Smith, Did. ChiisliaH Aniiiiuilies, arts. Actors and Theatre. 

' Cf. Low, LiblHsallir, p. 309. 

' F. de Saulcy, Hislotrt di fArt Judaiqui, p. lai. 

' Jtr. JUtgilla, ill a ; T. B. Gillm, 7 a. 

' The fervour of Jewish -worship has gained by this anlJpnUiy. 
• Sola, 48 a. 
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tinued in the middle ages, but it grew less forcible and 4 
effective, and was even removed by some authorities of ' 
note '. Music was especiaUy permitted on Purim and 
at weddings, while many Jews employed Christian and 
Mohammedan musicians to amuse them on the Sabbaths 
and festivals -. Recent investigation has discovered in the 
Spanish records the names of Jewish lion-tamers and 
jugglers in Navarre, Payments from the royal exchequeis 
were made to both classes, and it is rather curious that 
among the Spanish-Jewish jugglers in the fourteenth 
century are the names of two sons of a noted physician, 
Samuel Alfaqui of Pamplona, who cured an English 
Knight, and received for his services the special thanks 
of the Queen Leonora of Navarre^. But by the end of 
the sixteenth century, several communities possessed Jewish 
orchestras, which were often employed by Christians, In 
1648 the Sultan Ibrahim utilized the services of Jewish 
fiddlers and dancers, while in the reign of Mahomet IV 
(1675), at a royal banquet in Adrianople, Jewish dancers 
and mimics passed from tent to tent, performing tricks. 
In the same year, at the betrothal of Mustapha, a Jew 
and a Turk performed on a rope'. 

A most remarkable feature about the change implied 
in such facts as these, especially as regards musical ^ill, 
must be noted. While the Rabbis of the Talmud wen 
not themselves proficient in the musical art, the Backurtm 
or Talmud students of the middle ages were often 



' E. p. R. Turn. Cf. DmjH pTD, cccxxxviil 4 
■ Sec above, p. 197 ; below, ch. xiiu 
' Jacobs, SoHras of Ihi Hiiloty 0/ Ike Jitst 
Qtuaieriy Review, viii. p. 469, 

* See the quoUtions in Scbudt, MtrkaiHtJiskeilt 
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The Stage Jew. 

•mplished musicians. The Jewish liturgy, so far as 
'vocal music was concerned, grew more and more ornate. 

Medieval Rabbis of the widest reputation, like Jacob Molin 
were noted lovers of vocal melody; and this fourteenth- 
century Rabbi was the forerunner of a whole class of 
clerical musicians. The chazan or precentor became 
less a reader than a singer, less a singer than a spirited 
declaimer. He gave to his emotions an expression 
which can only be described as dramatic ; he wept or 
was glad as the prayers called for it. The curious pheno- 
menon of hymns in dialogue^ must be mentioned in this 
connexion. The congregation and precentor prayed, too, 
in dial<^ue ; the melodies differed for the two parts. The 
Torah or law was declaimed with sensitive emphasis, and in 
many other ways the growth of the dramatic instinct is dis- 
cernible. It is hardly surprising that a large proportion of , 
successful opera-singers in modern times have been sons or 
daughters of Jewish precentors. 

Despite the lingering opposition to which sufficient allu- 
sion has already been made, the moral and religious grounds 
fjf Jewish antipathy to the stage thus almost vanished in the 
middle ages. But another feature of the relation of Judaism 
to the stage remains to be unfolded, and this is of great 
significance in the story of medieval Jewish life. The stage 
has dealt hardly with the Jews in many ways. The Jew 
has been the object of an outrage and insult which has 
continued till our own times. In parts of Persia, whenever 
2 provincial governor holds high festival, the pikes de 
resistance arc ' fireworks and Jews,' The latter are cast 
into muddy tanks, and their efforts to extricate themselves 

* C£ Ihe specimens translated by Utss Nina Davis in Q»K Jtmiah Qiiaritrty 
RtvUo) for January, 1896. 




are the chief element of the fiin '. This may be compared 
with the medieval pleasantries indulged in at Rome during 
the Carnival. From the fourteenth century the Jews had 
to contribute heavily towards the cost of the public fes- 
tivities -, But in the fifteenth century a more personal riSle 
was forced upon the Roman Jews. ' On Monday, the first 
day of the Carnival, at least eight Jews were forced to 
present themselves to open the foot-races. Half clad, often 
amid heavy showers of rain, whipped and jeered at, they 
were compelled amid the wild shouts of the mob to cover 
the whole length of tlie race-course, which was about 1,100 
yards long. Occasionally the poor victims succumbed to 
their exertions and fell dead on the course. On the same 
black Monday of the Carnival, the Fattori (lay heads), the 
Rabbis, and other leading Jews were forced to walk on fool 
at the head of the procession of the senators from one end 
of the Corso to the other, offering a ready butt for the 
insults and derision of the assembled crowd." Such indig- 
nities must have been harder to bear than the coarser 
cruelties of the ancient arena, in which thousands of Jewish 
captives were flung by Titus as victims to wild beasts. In 
those old days Jews were forced to fight one another under 
the eyes of their former sovereign^a fitting sight for 
fitting eyes. But this martyrdom was less grievous than 
the petty irritations which in the middle ages sometimes 
took their place. 

The indignities which Jews suflered on the stage were 
mostly of another type. The ridicule of Judaism dates &r 
back in the history of the drama. It is true that there 
is no direct evidence that in Rome such insults were per- 
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petratcd ', but if the Roman satirists, who used foreigners 
generally as the object of their wit, did not spare the Jews, 
it is not probable that the mimes were more generous to 
them. At all events, it is certain that in the Roman 
plays, as performed in Syria, a favourite topic for raillery 
was provided by Judaism. The clowns or mimes laughed 
at the Pentateuch and at the Jewish sabbath*. Jewish 
women were publicly forced to eat swine's flesh in the 
theatre'. With such examples the medieval playwrights 
had no hesitation as to the use to be made of the Jews. 
In the Carnival plays and in similar comedies the Jews 
were uniformly reviled or laughed at*. Then the tale of 
abuse was taken up by the dramatists of all countries, 
The legend of the ritual murder of Christian children 
inevitably found its way on to the stage. It may almost 
be asserted that a convention was entered into, in ac- 
cordance with which no Jew could be introduced upon 
the stage, except in a grotesque or odious character. 

But from the outset a distinction must be drawn. The 
Jewess enjoyed an extraordinary immunity from attack^; 
she was as much lauded as the Jew was reviled. The stage 
Jewess was always beautiful, and was always intended to be 
loveworthy. Shakespeare's Jessica and Marlowe's Abigail 
were evidently drawn as foils and contrasts to Shylock and 
£arabas. Partly this sympathetic treatment was designed 
to lead up to the conversion of these Jewesses to Chris- 
tianity, but one may feel justified in attributing the kindness 

' C/. Berliner, Rotn, L p. too. ■ Eeka Rabba, Introduction. 

' Philo, In Ftatrum, sec. ii, cd. Mangey, ii. 529-531- 
' Gndemunn, iiL p. ^04 acq. 

:e Bloch'i La /tmim juivt iiaHS U Hainan tl bu TMieM 
L {Sniur dei ElHdia Juivts, No. 46, 189a). 
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of dramatists to their generosity and gallantry. Even Scott 
reserves all his tenderness for Rebecca, and has none to 
spare for her father. With all his originality, Scott felt 
himself trammelled by the example of his predecessors'. 
In England, on the other hand, as Mr. Sidney Lee has 
shown ^ even in the sixteenth century some few dramatists 
gave favourable presentments of Jews. 

In The Three Ladies of London, a tedious production 
which 'marks the slow transition from the morality-play 
to the genuine drama,' an Italian merchant, Mercatore, is 
harassed by a Jewish creditor named Gerontus. The 
Italian, to evade his debt, pleads that he has turned Moslem 
(the scene passes in Turkey), and 'has thus, according to 
a recognized Turkish law, relieved himself of his debts.' 
But while the merchant is repeating after the judge a 
formal renunciation of Christianity, the Jew interrupts — 
GesoNT. Stay Ihcre, mo5l puiss.anl judge. Signer Mercalor 



Pay me the principal ; as for (he i 

No point da interest, no point da pHn 

NT. Then pay me now one-half, if you 

No point da half, no point denier ; nu 

Me be weary of my Christ's religion. 



he Jew interrupts — ^fl 

Signor Mercatore, con^t^^^ 

iterest, 1 forgive it you. ^^H 

wiU not pay me all. ^H 

will be a Turk, 1 aay. ^^H 

fcsses himself shockeo^l 



■ Gerontus,' continues Mr. Lee, ' confesses himself sho< 
by the merchant's dishonest conversion, and rather than be 
a party to it, releases him from the debt. Mercatore returns 
to his old faith, and congratulates himself on cheating the 
Jew of his money. The judge adds — " Jews seek to excel 
in Christianity, and Christians in Jewishness" — and the 

' That this is true may be seen from the fact that the auhsidiai 
the Jewish characters in Ivanhur arc all borrowed from the Jtm o/M^itm. 
' ElitabrlhaH England and t/it Jmis ^Transactiont, New Sbakei; 
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lisode closes.' It is noticeable that in this scene, in 
which the Jew plays no ignoble part, the Italian and not 
the Jew uses broken English. As a matter of fact, the 
Jews spoke a very refined and literary language until their 
style of expression became degenerate in the ghettos. 

Besides this appearance of a Jew on the Elizabethan 
stage in a favourable tight, Richard Bromc wrote a play, 
now lost, entitled The Jewish Gentletnan — a title which 
' su^ests an appreciative treatment of the Jewish character.' 
The incidental references mado to Jews by Elizabethan 
dramatists were seldom complimentary, but in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Custom of the Country, Zabulon, a Jew, plays 
a conspicuous rdle, and, in the opinion of Mr. Lee, 'an 
attempt is made there to do some justice to his racial 
characteristics.' 

But Shylock has so completely dominated the English 
stage, that no great English dramatist since Shakespeare 
has attempted to introduce Jewish characters. So wonder- 
ful, however, was the sensation produced throughout the 
civilized world by the career of Moses Mendelssohn (' Nathan 
der Weise '). and his friendship with Lessing, that even in 
England a small band of well intentioned writers, headed 
by Richard Cumberland, set about-doing justice to the Jew 
on the stage. This was towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PURIM-PLAY AND THE DRAMA IN HEBREW. 
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Though the Jews received rough treatment in the Car- 
nival sports, they yet were not able to resist the tempta- 
tion to imitate them. Purim, or the Feast of Esther, 
occurs at about the same time as Lent, and thus Purim 
became the Jewish Carnival. The Jewish children in 
Italy used to range themselves in rows, then they pelted 
one another with nuts ; while the adults rode through 
the streets with fir-branches in their hands, shouted 
or blew trumpets round a doll representing Haman, which 
was finally burnt with due solemnity at the stake. Such 
uproarious fun was, however, neither new or rare. In the 
Talmud may be found accounts of wedding jollities in 
which Rabbis would juggle with three sticks, throwing them 
up and catching them. So, too, at the feast of the Water- 
drawing during Tabernacles, Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel 
took eight torches and threw them up one after another 
without their touching. This species of merrymaking was 
at its height in the medieval celebrations of Purim. On 
Purim everything, or almost everything, was lawful; so 
the common people argued. They laughed at their Rabtri 
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they wore grotesque masks, the men attired themselves 
in women's clothes and the women went clad as i 
This point, let me say in passing, was made a ground of 
objection to the theatre altogether. On the one hand, pious 
Jews would not listen to the voices of women, and, on the 
other, would not approve of dramatic performances in 
which men were dressed in women's attire. For it must be 
remembered that in ancient Greece there were no female 
actors, and the same thing apphed to the later English 
stage. Shakespeare wrote his Juliet and Ophelia for boys 
who always performed the women's parts. So that on the 
whole one can understand that those who objected to dis- 
obeying the Biblical command, 'A man shall not put on 
a woman's garments',' would necessarily set their faces 
against the theatre of the sixteenth and even seventeenth 
centuries. On this very ground, among others, the English 
Puritans succeeded in closing the theatres for many years 
during the Commonwealth. 

But on Purim the frolicsomeness of the Jew would not be 
denied ; and the demand for Purim amusements was loud 
and universal. Now, a demand is not long in creating the 
corresponding supply ; hence the rise of a class of Purim- 
Spitle or Purim-plays. 

Purim-plays, written in Jewish-German jargon, attained 
a very rapid popularity among Jews at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Previously to that period Purim was 
indeed the time of frolic and jollity in the ghettos, and 
there also seems to me some evidence that set plays were 
produced before the decade ending with the year 1710^. In 
the Gaonic age (ninth or tenth century) wc read of Purim 
buffooneries and play-acting, and of a dramatization of 

' Ct ch. XV. below. ' 5te Ibc evidence in LOw, SccL vt 
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the story of Esther. In the fourteenth century the 
Jews of France and Germany were in the habit of per- 
forming masquerades on the subject of Haman's plot and 
penalty, but again the dialogue, if any, was extemporized, 
and the chief fun was gained by men dressing up as women, 
wearing masks, and indulging in grotesque pranks. On 
Purim the Rabbis were not stern in their expectations, and 
though they never encouraged, nay often denounced, these 
infringements of the Mosaic Law, they more or less turned 
their blind eye towards such innocent and mirth-provoking 
gambols. 

Indeed, 'Purim' and the 'Rejoicing of the Law ' were 
occasions on which much joyous licence was permitted 
even within the walls of the synagogue. The former of 
the two feasts, which falls in March, may be regarded, from 
this point of view, as the carnival of European Jews. The 
second, which occurs in October, was on the other hand the 
carnival of the Jews who reside in the Orient. The 
synagogal merry-making on these anniversaries some- 
times included dancing, the introduction of amusing effigies, 
the playing of musical instruments, the burning of incense, 
and even the explosion of fireworks. Pageants, approaching 
very closely the real drama in its pantomimic phase, thns 
early fell within the scope of Jewish recreations ', 

Hence, though the Purim-play proper is a phcnom 
of the eighteenth, and the drama in Hebrew of the i 
teenth, centuries, no account of the life of the Jews in the 
middle ages would be complete without a reference to both 
forms of art. The Purim-play was the natural devclop- 

' For dancing and burning incense on Ihe ' Rejoicing of ihe L«w ' (to 
some culenl > poal-Biblical fcasfl. sec MoUer, Maftracli. p. aa. 
olher fcslirities, cf. e. g. D. P»rdo, RrspoHsa, ii-ft CTOO, j 19. 
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ment of a well-established form of Jewish recreation in the 
middle ages. Though set, formal plays do not occur in the 
medieval Jewish records, the germs of the Purim dramas are 
easily discernible. The dialt^uc belongs to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but the characters and plots are 
traditional. Nothing marks the continuity of Jewish life 
more clearly than the survival of these Purim-plays into 
-modern times. On the other hand, the dramas written 
In Hebrew are interesting for an opposite reason. They, 
to a certain extent, mark the coming close of the Jewish 
middle ages, or at all events they are signals of the ap- 
proaching emancipation. The jargon plays for Purim 
show us the conservative side of Jewish life, the dramas 
in classical Hebrew show us Jewish life in its adaptability 
to changing circumstances. For, to put the same point 
differently, the jargon play is a product of the ghetto, 
while the Hebrew drama was only possible when the 
ghetto walls were tottering to their fall. The composi- 
tion of dramas in Hebrew always synchronized with a new 
participation of the Jews in the national life of the European 
states in which they lived. 

Strangely enough, the story of Esther and Haman was 
not the only subject that was represented at Purim time. 
The Sale of Joseph, and David and Goliath, enjoyed 
equal popularity with the 'Ahasuerus-play.' Bermann of 
Limburg was the author of a play on the first-named 
subject, and the first performance, of which a full record is 
extant, occurred, I think, in 17 13. The play excited great 
interest, and many Christians were present, and two soldiers 
were employed to keep off the crowd. It was performed in 
^Trankfort in the house * zum weissen oder silbernen Rand," 
then tenanted by Low Worms. The landlord of the house 
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was David Ulff, Rabbi of Mannheim. The actors were 
Jewish students from Prague and Hamburg. There is 
nothing surprising in this, for the mystery and morality- 
plays were often performed in churches by priests. The 
comic man of the piece was grotesquely named ' Pickle- 
herring,' and in subsequent performances he no doubt intro- 
duced many ' gags ' on topics of local and passing interest. 
This character, Pickle-herring, was not a Jewish invention, but 
figured as the funny man in other earlier and contemporary 
dramas. The same comedy was acted again at Metz in 
Lorraine, and several of the actors who had previously 
played in it at Frankfort came to Metz for the purpose. We 
thus already find a mention at that early date of Jewish 
travelling companies. In confidence, says Schudt, who gives 
us all these facts', a Jew informed me that they would never 
perform the play again even if better times came for them, 
because shortly afterwards, a great many more people died 
than usual ; a sure sign of God's anger, for he could not be 
pleased with Pickle-herring and his foolish jokes, and God's 
word should not be added to, but held in respect and fear. 
The compunction of the Jews did not last very long, for in 
1716, on May 18, the Jews of Prague celebrated the birth of 
Leopold, Prince of Austria, in ornate and pompous proces- 
sions and performances ; they erected a triumphal arch, and 
for three days illuminated their houses. 

The ' Ah asuerus- Spiel," the Purim-play/«r excellence,vias 
first printed in 1708. In the seventeenth century, Italian 
Jewish dramas on the subject of Esther were current, but 
the original jargon title-page of the Jewish German version 
is amusing enough to bear reproduction. 'A beautiful new 
Ahasuerus-Spiel, composed with all possible art, never in 

' Jad. MtrbwHrdiglitilm, ii. 314. 
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all its lifetime will another be made so nicely, with pretty, 
beautiful lamentations in rhyme. We hope that whoever 
wilt buy it will not regret his expenditure; because God 
has commanded us to be merry on Purim, therefore have 
we made this Ahasuerus-play nice and beautiful. There- 
fore, also, you householders and boys come quickly and 
buy from me this play; you will not regret the cost. If 
you read it, you will find that you have value for your 
money.' 

Here is some of the dialogue freely rendered. Each 
character on his entrance, it wUl be noted, addresses him- 
self to the audience. 



Hahan : HeiT Hatnan I am naincd. In gluttony and debauchery I am an 
adept. Brother Scribe, let us sing ■ jolly song. 

Scribe ; That we will, till the furniture shakes with men-imetiL 

Hamah : Happy evening and happy time ! You want lo know why I am 
here) I couldn't stand the best of Jews even if I w^re compelled to leave 
the King's land. The best of Jews is worthy of being stabbed, and when 
my noble King enters 1 will complain against die wicked Jews. Come in, 
all wbo serve my gracious King. 

Hatach : Bless you all, rich and poor. Do you wish to know why I am 
come T My name is Hatach, my mother knows me well. I ask [he gentle, 
men present why they are armed with swords. I advise you to sing-in the 
King. You have never seen such a great King ! 

Chori;s : Noble, high-born King I Sir Father, step in ! We have mead 
and wine, mead and wine, and hens and fish. In be comes, in he comes! 

King : God bless you, ladies and gentlemen, one and all, I am named 
Ahosuems. And I gave a great feast to all, rich and poor. The Jews didn't 
eat, but they drank. 

And so forth. Haman in the end is hanged and falls dead. Then Che 
following revival occurs. 

King : Put a gkss to his ears ; perhaps he will come lo life again. 

Haman (rises) ; I have been into the next world and 1 have seen much 
BWney. 

Hatach : Fool 1 Why didn't you lake some ! 

Hahah: 1 was afraid. 

Citonvs'. Here we stand around II; 
F would be too much ; we will be content 



To ask you for ducala 
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Evidently a collection followed the performance, 

The more recent imitations of these plays have bcM 
reverent reproductions of the Scriptural story of Esther, 
or secondly, adaptations of Racine's Esther, or thirdly, 
harmless parodies ' of the Bible narrative. 

Sometimes the Purim-play attempts a higher flight, 
and becomes a dramatized philosophy. One, written in 
Italy, in 1710, by Corcos, is the reverse of merry, for 
it is a very seriom, not to say heavy, production*. But 
for the most part, these Purim-plays, written in the ver- 
nacular jargon, belong to the class of folW- comedies. 
A literary Jewish drama hardly exists, for though Jewish 
poets composed meritorious plays in Spanish, the drama in 
Hebrew was a late exotic. Yet it is an interesting enough phe- 
nomenon. As we shall immediately see, the Hebrew drama 
fills a definite place in the social history of the seveni 
century Jews. 

There are indeed some historians who would carry 
Hebrew drama back at least as far as the Hclleni^ic 
period. The Song of Solomon is placed in that epoch by 
some prominent advocates of the theory that this Biblical 
love-poem is a genuine drama. This is a fa.scinating and 
a not altogether improbable idea. But Professor fiudde 
has recently rendered it difficult and hazardous to retain 
the notion any longer'. Budde goes so far as to assert 
that ' the entire Semitic literature, so far as we are yet 
acquainted with it, does not know the drama.' But in 
Alexandria, a Greek drama was composed by a Jew, 

' For Puritn Parodin, sec p. 3B3 below. 

' DistorsB aaadfmiio dtl Rabbi T. V. Conns, p. 10. 

" See Budde'a ■rticle in the AVw IfiwW (.18941, p. s6seq.,»nd Uie crilicbn 
or il by Russell Marlineau. in the American Jotintat t/Pk3oli^y, vol.! 
p. 435, LulbcT was not the last lo ace draroatic form also in Job and T 
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Ezekiel, and it is quite in accordance with later phei 
that a Hebrew drama should have been created at that 
particular moment. The AleTcandrian Jews were in the 
enjoyment of emancipation, they were proud of their new 
country, and they were anxious to show Judaism to be 
a cultured religion. We have here all the conditions 
requisite for the creation of a drama, and the wonder 
would be if a Jewish drama had not made its appearance 
in Alexandria. 

The earliest Hebrew drama, of whose date we have 
certain information, belongs to the seventeenth century. 
Its composition is an interesting incident in Jewish social 
life. Hence the circumstances under which it was produced 
deserve some words of explanation. 

Menassch ben Israel, to whom the English Jews owed the 
favour shown to them by Cromwell, was still a young Rabbi 
in Amsterdam when he co-operated with the other leaders of 
the Jewish community there to establish a school for the 
study of Hebrew. This school was designed to meet the 
needs of certain Marrano.s, or forced converts to Christianity, 
who, finding themselves welcome settlers in Amsterdam, 
then the freest city in the world, desired to return to Judaism. 
But they could not read Hebrew. The children of these 
reverts to their ancestral religion were at all events now 
able to acquire the rudiments of Hebrew, or if they were so 
inclined they might, by passing through the seven classes 
into which the school was divided, leave the institution with 
considerable knowledge of the Talmud also. 

To this school, soon after its foundation, went the boy 
Baruch Spinoza, and no doubt he looked with the customary 
awe of the new-comer on a rather older lad, fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, who then stood at the head of the 
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school. This boy was Moses Zacut, afterwards famous as 
a mystic, but interesting to us in this connexion as the 
author of the first drama written in the Hebrew language 
subsequent to the completion of the Canon. The only 
subsequent author of good Hebrew plays, Moses Chayim 
Luzzatto (1707-1747}, an imitation of the Italian Guarini, 
was also a mystic, and also, like Moses Zacut, wrote his 
plays in Amsterdam. The first part of the coincidence 
is certainly not accidental, for the Biblical Psalms already 
prove that the poet and mystic are nearly allied. The 
most determined opponent of Jewish mysticism, Maimo- 
nides, was destitute of poetical power ; almost alone among 
the great Jews of the middle ages he reasoned without 
much rhyming. With the medieval Jew the possession 
of poetical imagination implies a tendency to mysticism as 
surely as cause implies effect. For such a Jew must let his 
fancy play round the only real subjects of his thought, 
round God and destiny, round the world and its spheric 
harmonies ; he must, in fact, become a mystic because he is 
a poet. Both Moses Zacut and Moses Luzzatto wrote their 
dramas in their youth, and became mystics later on ; both, 
indeed, were dramatists before they were more than seven- 
teen years of age. 

To return, however, to the genesis of the drama in 
Hebrew, which, as already remarked, took place in Am- 
sterdam at the beginning of the seventeenth century. At 
that period Amsterdam was the centre of a national and 
literary movement which gave Holland the greatest of her 
patriots and her poets. The Chambers of Rhetoric, with 
their quaint, fanciful names and their old-world prize com- 
petitions, made way for a national theatre, on whose boards 
were re-enacted the deeds of the Dutch heroes of the past 
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and of the Hebrew heroes of Old Testament story. National 
feeling is at its highest and best when it creates a national 
drama, and England, like Holland, and almost contem- 
poraneously with her, was aglow with national hopes, and, 
like her, England produced a series of dramatists since 
unrivalled. Holland, however, differed from England in 
an important point as regards the dramatic movement. In 
Joost van Vondel, the greatest Dutch writer of all lime, 
Holland possessed a dramatist from whom Milton perhaps 
drew inspiration, for his finest plays dealt with Biblical 
subjects. In England the new drama was secular; in 
Holland it was, on the classical side, religious. 

Now, it is hardly wonderful that under these circumstances 
the Jews of Holland should share the dramatic aspirations 
of their country to the full. Jewish dramatists had existed 
before in Spain, but they had written in Spanish'. Why did 
the Jews of Holland compose dramas in Hebrew and not 
in Dutch? Does this not look rather as though the writers 
stood outside the national movement and not within it? 
At first sight this seems an obvious inference, but, like most 
obvious inferences, it is altogether false. For had Moses 
Zacut written in his vernacular ho must have used Spanish, 
which in Holland would have been trebly unpatriotic. The 
Jews of Amsterdam were slow to use Dutch as their lan- 
guage, just as the re-admitted Jews in England did not 
at once adopt English. It has further to be remem- 
bered that in Zacut's day no obscure Jewish dramatist 
would have had much chance of breaking through the 
barriers which the literary trade-union of Holland still kept 
up around the boards of the theatre. He would not have 
been able to gain a hearing. Being forced to write for his 

' See below, ch. xic. 
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brethren, he wrote in Hebrew. But we have seen that 
Hebrew was not yet a familiar lai^uage with the bulk 
of Amsterdam Jews. The very force of their new patriotic 
emotions led them to cultivate Hebrew ; they would put 
their best foot forward, they would prove to their fcllow- 
countrymen in Holland that the sacred language lived, that 
it was a flexible and human tongue, that it was even capable 
of dramatic form. 

But, beyond this mere patriotism, Moses Zacut was moved 
to write a drama in Hebrew by that same inspiring belief in 
his people's mission, which impelled Menasseh ben Israel lo 
cross the channel and clear the way to a return of the Jews 
to Puritan England. In proof of this, 1 would point to the 
subject which Zacut chose for his Yesod Olatn, the ' Founda- 
tion of the World,' Hebrew dramatists either restricted 
themselves to such incidents in Scripture as involved little 
of the supernatural, e.g. the stones of Esther, of Joseph, of 
Saul, and of Samson, or, like Luzzatto, preferred to go out- 
side the Bible in search of material. Most of the modem 
Hebrew plays, indeed, are morality-plays, allegories in 
which God Himself is kept off the stage. Moses Zacut 
shows great skill here. He chose the Biblical story oi 
Abraham, and yet managed to eliminate the supernatural, 
except in so far as Abraham is saved miraculously from 
Nimrod's persecutions. Zacut carefully welds together the 
Bible story with the Midrashic or traditional accretions to 
it, and thus what he lacks in original fancy he makes up by 
pictorial reminiscence. For, though the poet feels con- 
strained to keep within the bounds of the records when be 
deals with the Bible, yet he includes in those records the 
Midrash also. But this help was not without its drawbacks. 
For just as the Jewish liturgical poets were inspired 
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Psalms, and at the same time hampered by their dread of 
departing from such great models, so the Jewish secular 
poets were trammelled by a desire to keep within the lines of 
the Midrash, from which they derived the accessory materials 
of their plays, This has always been a difficulty with the 
writers of Hebrew dramas. 

Dr. Berliner, who first printed this play in 1K74, thinks 
that the author's motive was to expose the Inquisition to 
scorn, and maintains that in Abraham's steadfastness 
against Nimrod, and in his legendary escape from the 
fiery furnace, were typified the Jewish fortunes in Spain. 
If the play was written for Purim evening, as Jewish 
plays so often were, this idea would be a natural enough 
one for a night on which Haman's crime and penalty are 
told again amid laughter and tears. But it seems to 
me that the opening scene, as well as several others in 
the play, show a desire to portray the thought that the 
mission of Israel was for the world, to bear a light to the 
nations. Hence, Abraham's persistent attempts in the 
Yesod Olam to convert not only Terah, his father, but all 
who came within the circle of his influence. The very 
choice of Abraham for his hero suggests this, for had Zacut 
intended only to depict the fires of the Inquisition, why did 
he not take Daniel as his hero? Abraham was the very 
type of the universality of man, and Zacut, amid the world- 
emotions which moved him and Menasseh ben Israel too, 
turned back for the hero of the first Hebrew drama to the 
man in whom all the nations of the earth were to be blessed- 
Moreover, the most popular epic of Zacut's youth was the 
famous Week of Salluste du Bartas. This was translated 
into many languages, and Vondcl spent some years of his 
life in turning parts of it into Dutch. It almost seems as if 
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Moses Zacut had this before his mind. Vondel produced 
a piece which he called Noah, or the Destruction of the 
World. Zacut appears to have said : ' I will prove the anti- 
thesis; I will deal with Abraham and the Re-foundation of 
the World ; I will remind my country of Israel's still uaful- 
filled mission.' 

Whatever the mis.sion of Israel, however, may be, it is 
obvious that the production of dramatic masterpieces was 
no portion of it. 



CHAPTER XV. 



COSTUME IN LAW AND FASHION. 



It would be impossible to find in older Jewish literature 
a parallel to the Oriental proverb that 'the shirt does not 
change the colour of the wearer's skin,' On the other side, 
it is easy to philosophize too subtly on the subject of 
clothes, for it is a mere exaggeration to assert that costume 
is 'the impression and expression of a people's thought and 
feeling,' that ' dress mirrors forth a nation's pain and sorrow, 
its pleasure and its joy '.' Yet, in a more limited sense, dress 
is a measure of civilization, and progress only begins where 
a people has ceased to go unclad. To the Jew, costume 
was not a fashion at al! ; it was a direct consequence of his 
morality. Such a law as the Mosaic injunction which 
forbids men and women to dress alike, had a moral origin ; 
and the Puritans showed themselves wise in retaining this 
reiitriction, though they abandoned the Mosaic regulation 
against the use of ' linsey-woolsey," to cite the quaint six- 
teenth-century phrase ''. Jews themselves have used a similar 

eicellent Trvthlen dtr Judm (1673), a work unrortunately 
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discrimination, attaching great importance to the moral 
injunction, and neglecting somewhat the ritual one. 

In the middle ages the dress-problem was always pre- 
senting itself for solution to Jews and Christians alike'. 
Luther declared that men might masquerade as women 
for sport and play, but not as a usual thing in sober, earnest 
moments. A great fifteenth -century Rabbi- maintained a 
similar attitude, and opinion was much divided on the 
question of the lawfulness of men and women commingling 
freely and wearing masks to avoid recognition on Purim and 
at wedding festivities. ' Every one who fears God will ex- 
hort the members of his household, and those who defer to 
his opinions, to avoid such frivolities,' says a medieval Jewish 
purist whose views were widely shared, though popular 
opinion took the opposite direction. But public opinion, as 
already pointed out, allowed this laxity if it were occasional 
and not habitual. Every effort was made by Jews to differ- 
entiate the ordinary altirc of a man from that of a woman. 
The straps of the phylacteries used in prayer were never 
made of red leather, lest ' they would look like the dress of 
women *'.' From a similar motive, the Jewish men in some 
localities abstained from doming garments of coloured wool 
or linen ; dyed silks did not fall within the same categor>' 
of forbidden stuffs 1 But though there was great variety 
in local custom on all such matters, disguises which ren- 
dered it difficult to discern the wearer's sex might be freely 
worn on journeys for the protection of women *. Jewesses 
assumed false beards and girded themselves with s/M'ords 

' Cf. p. s6i atfove, 
' J. Mini, Risponsa, { 17. Cf. Shulchan Aruch, ctr min, ch. 696^ I"! 
and ihe ac-n i>g, >d. loc., note 13. 

o«sa of Ceonim. MfiUer {Maflraih), p. las, ii 
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during sieges to be mistaken for men, and thus be saved 
from insult. They also put on the characteristic garb of 
nuns to ensure a similar Immunity '. Male Israelites were 
forced to adopt similar devices owing to the hazards which 
beset a Jewish traveller in the middle ages. They dressed 
as Christian priests, joined pilgrimages and sang Latin 
psalms, to avoid betraying the dangerous fact of their 
Jewish identity ^ Similarly, at a later period, Jews who 
resided under Islamic governors, wore white garments on 
their journeys in order to pass as Moslems ^ 

But moments of exalted joy or of pressing danger do not 
make up a lifetime. Under all ordinary circumstances 
the underlying motives which inspired Jewish ideas on 
costume were a sense of personal dignity and a keen regard 
for decency. The moral or ethical side of costume comes 
out strongly in all Jewish literature *. To go naked in the 
streets is to deny God and man : ' the glory of God is man, 
the glory of man is his attire'.' 'Put the costly tw thee, 
and the cheap in thee,' said the Rabbinical proverb which 
set clothes higher than food". Cleanliness and neatne.ss in 
outward garb distinguished the Talmid Chacham or student 
of theology. 'It is a disgrace for a student to go in the 
streets with soiled boots^;' 'the scholar on whose robe 
is seen a dirt-spot is worthy of death," for wisdom whose 
representative he is in the eyes of the world is degraded by 
his slovenliness*. 'By four signs a scholar reveals his 



onTH -KC, \ 70a. ' Ibid. % 330. Cf. GQdetnuin, i. p. 65. 

P. Cassel in Ersth und Gniber, II, xivii, p. 336. 
* cr. A. BrUII, op. cit„ which contains, a fine collection of passages. 
' Jtbamolh, 63 b, Dtnth Ertit Zutla. Transparent garmentl, through 
which the body was visible in outline, were forbidden for use in prayer 
middle ages l^Rfifiona^ of Geonitn, Moller, pp. 33 and 366). 
Mttia, 5a a. Cf. CAnUm, 64 b. ' Sabb. 114 s. ■ Ibid, ir^ a. 
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character: in his money, in his cups, in his anger, in his 
attire '.' Clothing, we have seen, took precedence of food 
among the necessaries of life. A curious practical turn was 
given to this moral principle. A poor man who sought 
public relief and asked for articles of clothing was at once 
satisfied without preliminary cross-examination as to his 
real need. If, however, he asked for food, he might be 
questioned in order to ascertain whether his was a deserving 
case ''. Other Jewish authorities took the reverse view, but 
all agreed that if the petitioner had ' come down in the 
world ' and had been used to wear fine and elegant attire, 
such was to be given to him now^ With women dress was 
of even greater importance, and the Talmud treats their 
claims with marked generosity. A full year was allowed for 
preparing the bride's trousseau *. After marriage, the 
husband was legally bound to provide his wife not only with 
dwelling and food, but with a head-dress, a girdle, a new 
pair of shoes, at each of the three great festivals, and other 
clothing items at ordinary times, at least to the annual 
value of fifty zuzim or shillings. This, says the Talmud, was 
exclusive of the voluntary gifts, chiefly of clothes, ' with 
which a man must rejoice his wife's heart*.' Clauses to 
this effect were inserted in Jewish marriage contracts in the 
middle ages, and they still appear in all modern documents 
of the same class. Provision is specially made for 'gar- 
ments for everyday wear as well as garments for Sabbath 
use',' The medieval Jews were most sensitive on this 
subject. ' Accustom yourselves and wives, your sons and 

' Dtmh Enla Zulla ; Embin, 65 b. ' B. Balkra, 9 a. 

■ Jtrus. Ptah, viii. 7. A simiJar gcntrosily was somctiincs advocated H 
regard to the food supplied to the needy. 

■ Ktlhub. 57 B, ' Ktlkub. 64 b ; FeiaeMm, 109 a. 

■ Ct e.g. M, D. Davis, Shtlaroth, p. 300. 
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daughters, always to wear nice and clean clothes, that God 
and men may love and honour you' — is the advice of 
a Jewish parent to his children in the fourteenth century'. 
Two centuries earlier, the famous translator of Maimonides 
wrote to his son : — 

Honour Ihyself, thy household and thy children, by providing proper 
clothing as far as thy means allow, for it is unbecoming in a man, when he 
is not at work, to go shabbily dressed. Withhold from thy belly, and put it 
on thy back. 

When, as we shall soon see, Jewish men were forbidden 
by civil and ecclesiastical law to dress as they pleased, they 
nevertheless attempted to exempt their wives from the 
indignities to which they were themselves subjected. The 
king of Castile once demanded of the Jews an explanation 
of the splendid attire, the silks and embroideries, worn by 
their wives and children ^ The incriminated Jews replied : 
' It is only our women who are richly attired ; we, the men, 
go clad in sober black as your Majesty has commanded. 
But we imagined that the sumptuary law applied only 
to us men, and that the king gallantly left our women at 
liberty to dress as they wished.' — ' It is not fair,' answered 
the king, 'that you should go like a coalman's donkey, 
while your wives prance about harnessed like the mule of 
the Pope,' It may well be conceived how bitterly Jews 
resented these intolerable interferences with one of their 
most sacred ideals, viz. the dignity of their women. No 
legal restrictions or sumptuary laws, however, succeeded 
in making the Jewish husband inattentive to his wife's 
dress. An irresistible desire of the men for finery in 
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female atttire continued a marked Jewish characteristic 
throughout the middle ages. 

In another direction, religious scrupulosity determined 
an important Jewish fashion in dress. It is not easy to 
explain how the medieval Jews came to intensify and 
stereotype the custom of covering their heads, not only 
in worship, but when engaged on secular employments. 
Anciently, the habit was at most a piece of occasional 
etiquette, though it afterwards became a strict and general 
ritual ordinance. The Oriental code of manners showed 
respect by covering the head and uncovering the feet, in 
exact contradiction to the prevailing custom of Europe. 
In the early Rabbinical literature there is no trace, how- 
ever, that such a custom was crystallized into a legal 
precept'. Slaves stood covered in the presence of their 
masters as a token of respect ; the man of fearless courage, 
when he desired to display his valour, stood bare-headed'. 
This distinction seems not to have survived, for covering 
the head came to be a sign of respectful greeting. ' Rabina 
sat before R. Jeremiah of Diphte, and a man came in 
without covering his head. Then said Rabina : What an 
impudent boor it is^l' We see, however, the transition 
in a beautiful Rabbinical simile, which shows how the Jews, 
though reverent towards God, did not stand before Him in 
the attitude of slaves. ' A human king,' says the Midrash *, 
■ sends an edict to a province, and all the inhabitants read 
it, standing and uncovered, trembling with fear and anxiety, 
This, says God, I do not ask of you. I do not trouble you 

' Cf, Low, Ctsam. Schnfi., a. p. 314 scq. SL P«u1 (i Cor. > 
to imply that covering the head was not cuatomary wilh the Jews of hi 
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to stand or uncover your heads when you read the Skema '.' 
Thus the covering of the head in prayer was at once a 
privilege, and a mark that the respect the Jew had to his God 
WAS the reverence of a free man. If we add to this the 
Oriental susceptibility to changes of temperature, we shall 
not be surprised to find the custom of always appearing 
with covered head justified on hygienic grounds. Rheuma- 
tism will come to the lazy wight who neglects to cover his 
head, says the Midrash^. 

The custom was a Babylonian rather than a Palestinian 
one, and its local prevalence among the Persians must have 
helped to convert what had been a merely personal act of 
piety into a general rule for all Jews. In the middle ages, 
the custom is first noticeable in Spain, under the Moors, 
where again Oriental manners prevailed. In the twelfth 
century, covering the head during prayer was apparently 
not usual with the Jews of France. Mainionidcs generalized 
from the example of R. Huna, and laid it down that no 
students of the Torah should go liare-headed *, for to do so 
was a mark of immodesty and pride. But though other 
great authorities supported Maimonides, it nevertheless was 
not customary in France for even learned Jews to habitually 
cover their heads', but during the grace after meals the person 
who said the blessing covered his head with a cap or the 
corner of his coat\ In the thirteenth century, boys in 



' I.e. Deuleronqmy vi. 4 seq. ' Ltuit. R., cli. xii. 

' Hilcholh Diolh, v. 6; Man IVriuMm, iii. 52. That Maimoniiles wrote 
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Germany and adults in France were called to the Law in 
synagogue bare-headed '. How certain it is that Jewish 
authorities did not regard praying with covered heads as 
an essential part of the synagogue rites, is shown by the 
attitude of the famous Solomon Luria on the question. He 
says that he knows no reason why Jews pray with covered 
heads, but he is especially disturbed that many Jews will 
never go bare-headed even in the secular pursuits, 'imagin- 
ing that such is the Jewish law, and not merely an instance of 
superlative scrupulosity *.' Somewhat later the idea became 
fixed in the Jewish mind that to pray bare-headed belongs 
to those ' customs of the Gentiles ' ^ which must not be 
imitated- 

We shall have occasion to notice one or two 
directions in which the desire to avoid imitating 
Jewish habits affected Jewish fashions in dress, but it may 
be asserted in general that there was no distinctive Jewish 
dress until the law forced it upon the Jews. The main 
element of distinctiveness which existed before the thir- 
teenth century was produced by the migration of Jews from 
place to place. They often carried with them the fashions 
of one country to another, and continued to attire them- 
selves in their new abodes as they had done in their old 
ones. Thus even before the Jews lost their political ii 
pendence, they had begun to show cosmopolitanism 

' Sec rrco "Sin to Tur, Oracli Chayim, aSa, note g. Cf. Or Zama, ii. ao. 
No. 43; Geiger's JOd. Ztilschnfi, iiL p. i^a; and Low, LtbtHsallfr, p. 410. 
note ^o : w«-ia yii^i pdts inios hVi Vini c":i rfnjs otni ntnji jcp^ -rcw 
nV^iD. It may be furlher noted Ihat in [he Kolbo, p, 8 b, the two opposed 
views are both stated. R. Meir ben Baruch of RoliienburK says 
■cm i^u "[W. 

■ mrm ponQ. Luria, Rtspoma, p. 36 a. Cf. BrOlt, TracMtH 4ir_ 
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dress, and the same phenomenon may be noted throughout 
Jewish history. 

A very quaint custom compelled Jewish women to cover 
their hair on all occasions. In the Mishnah this custom 
is already described as a 'Jewish Ordinance',' and the 
Jewess who went abroad with her hair exposed was liable 
to divorce. Later on the custom was explained by a 
reference to Numbers v. 18, 'And the priest shall set the 
woman before the Lord, and let the hair of the woman's 
head go loose*.' This injunction was held to imply that 
in ordinary circumstances the Hebrew woman covered her 
hair. What may at first have been a modest etiquette 
grew into a scrupulous rule, and by the time of Tertulliao 
Jewish women could be distinguished by the manner in 
which they hid their hair '. Indeed, if a Jewish girl went 
with uncovered head, it was presumptive evidence that she 
was unmarried*. A Jew might not pray in the presence 
of a woman whose hair was visible. In the middle ages 
the Jewesses who scrupulously cut or shaved off their own 
tresses, sought an antidote to the disfigurement by donning 
wigs. Jewish moralists protested against this innovation, 
and pointed to the example of the nuns as worthy of 
imitation by the daughters of Israel*. The preservation 
of this old habit in medieval life helped to confirm that 
distinctiveness in Jewish dress which grew out of the trans- 

I Mahnah KtlhHbolh,v\\.6; B.Kamma,ytii.6: Tosefta, So/a ix. See also 
St. Paul's remarli in l Cor. li. 3. For real origin sec Conybeare.y. Q. R., viiL 

• T. B. Kilkubolk, ^a&■. Sifn, L 11. 

' ' Apud ludacQS lam aolenne esl reminis eorura vclamen capitis, ut inde 
noscantur \Di cor. iv). 
' Mishnah Kdhubolh, iL 10 ; 7". B. BtradiolM, 94 a. 

• Samuel J. Katzenelleabogen, mm, ed. Veniccr, 6 a. Quoted in Brail's 
Jahrbathir far jadiicht Gfsthichle und Lilltralur (viii, 51), from which this 
paragraph is mainly derived. 
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ference of fashions from lands in which they were indigenous 
to other lands in which they were foreign. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century the jews of Metz passed 
what may be termed a resolution of ' transference,' so 
interesting from many points of view, that I cite it in full ; — 

Abt. iii. All women must wear veils when they go (o synagogue. Voung 
brides, aged twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years, are excused from this Uw 
during the first year of their marriage ; those who wed when tilteen yens 
old, are free from wearing a veil for three months. At the service on Saturday 
evening, on the evening when the festivals conclude, on week. nights and an 
Purim eve, all women are free to discard the veil. The same law applies 10 
mantles. 

Besides, however, this transference of fashion, the natural 
tendency of Judaism towards conservatism in custom div 
played itself in retaining the original costumes of various 
nations after these had become obsolete. Some such 
explanation as this accounts for the retention among the 
Russian Jews of the kaftan, once a national Polish costume, 
now, however, restricted to Jewish use. In England the 
three-cornered hat was retained in synagogue long after 
it had ceased to be a general fashion. 'Chan{;;e not the 
customs of your fathers,' said many a Jewish moralist, with 
special application to costume. ' 'Tis measure for measure,' 
cried Solomon Alami in 1415, in bitter resentment of the 
Jewish Badge. 'Since we assumed the garb of non-Jews, 
the latter have forced on us a garb which marks us out for 
scorn.' But the very words of this complaint prove that 
there was no narrow bigotry again.st adopting the national 
costumes of the various countries in which Jews dwelt. On 
the contrary, if the Jew remained old-fashioned in dress at 
the one end of the scale, he became the leader of new 
vogues at the other end. Moreover, the more vigorous 
traces of the agitation against wearing non-Jewish attil 
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belong to the sixteenth century, an age marked at once by 
the progress of the Protestant Reformation, and the initia- 
tions of the ghettos, A cleft between Jewish and Gentile 
life was then produced, which went far deeper than that 
caused by the enforced wearing of a Jew's badge three 
centuries earlier. 

The one thing that is clear is that the growth of a 
specifically Jewish costume was the effect of external, and 
not of internal causes. It has already been pointed out 
that on journeys Jews dressed as Christian priests ; this 
fact must not be pressed, however. But the underlying 
principle with medieval Rabbis was not that Jews must 
dress differently to others, but that they were forbidden to 
use any article of attire which the Christian or Moham- 
medan wore as a token of his faith. A similar remark 
applies to dressing the hair. Thus while the Jew would 
not wear the Mohammedan ' heaven-tock," he was by no 
means cordially devoted to the love-lock pendant from his 
ears, which became in the middle ages a feature of the 
Jewish toilet. In Northern Africa the Jews satisfied them- 
selves by leaving a single hair to represent the 'comer'.' 
Shaving was common in Majorca in the fifteenth century^, 
and a similar state of things existed in Leghorn later on, 
where a tekana had to be introduced to enforce the use of 
scissors or a pilatory in preference to a razor ^. It appears 
that the Jews resident in Moslem lands allowed their beards 
to grow without even trimming them, while in Christian 
countries, especially in Italy, trimming the beard was 
1 describes Ihia 
: itoeir he 
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customary'. Parchon, the famous Jewish grammarian 
who wrote in Southern Italy in i i6o, condemned the Jews 
of Christian lands who refrained from cutting the hair of 
their head*. Here, again, it is clear that the Jews were 
endeavouring to assimilate their customs to local fashion, 
for, as hardiy needs to be said, the retention of the beard 
was common to ail Oriental peoples, and the Jews were most 
rigorous against shaving in the very countries where the 
removal of the beard was antipathetic to the sentiment 
generally prevailing. In Italy, Jewish parents cut their 
boys' hair in such a way that they left a curl on the top, 
after the common wont. They did this that their children 
might not be noticeable among Christian boys^ Jews did 
not display the small fringed garment which they wore in 
fulfilment of Deuteronomy. They refrained from walking 
through the streets without shoes on fast-days from a similar 
disinclination to make themselves conspicuously different lo 
their neighbours*. 

Naturally, Jews were divided as to how far this com- 
placency might go. In Spain, where the relations between 
Jews and Christians were very cordial, Jewish savants 
wore the cope, which was really an ecclesiastical vestment. 
In 1526 Eliah Mizrachi, whose Rabbinical authority 
extended over the Jews of Constantinople, forbade Jewish 
savants and their pupils to wear such a cope thrown loosely 
over their shoulders, because he considered the garment 

' Samson Marpurffo hsa a mast interesting discussion of the whole subject 
in his rrjn^ vtdv, p. 109 a. He mentions that in Salonica Italian travcilen 
were sometimes forbidden by the Rabbis to cut their beaixU, thouch ti 
Other times the Jewish visitors in Constantinople, Adrianople, Smym, anil 
Salonica were allowed to Tollow their own wishes in the matter. 

• Parehon-5 MachbtrtHi, Art. a'jj; Bacher, in Sudc's Ztilschhft, %. 14^ . 

' J. Ayns, mirp -ja r"TO, 95. ' See ref. note i ■bove. 






to belong to the category of a specifically Christian 
costume. Many of these savants, who had migrated to 
Turkey from Spain after the expulsion in 1492, protested 
against this interference, on the pretext that as they had 
always worn the cope in Spain, they had an inalienable 
right to continue their old practice. Messcr David Leon ' 
was invited to give an opinion, and supported Mizrachi's 
view. But, apart from the fact that Mizrachi's prohibition 
referred specially to the Sabbath, his decision was not 
unanimously shared, and other authorities decided in favour 
of the cope*. Tlie conflict which arose between these two 
sentiments— between a willingness to dress as non-Jews did 
and a natural repulsion against wearing the specific symbols 
of other religions — was solved with something very like a 
liberal use of common -sense. It must not be imagined that 
the difficulty 'only arose where Jews lived in a Christian 
society. Green veils were avoided by the Jews of Moslem 
countries.for thesewere the distinctive garbof the descendants 
of the Prophet. Prohibition came to the aid of common- 
sense, for while Christian rulers forbade Jews to wear the 
priestly cappae, the Oriental governments denied to Jews 
the right to wear green veils. But this point will recur later 
on. It remains to point out that the best Jewish authorities 
maintained that ' all colours not exclusively Mohammedan 
may be worn by Jews '.' 

The religious scruples entertained by Jews against the 
free adoption of national costumes were thus mild in in- 
tensity and diminutive in extent. The Jews of the middle 
sges were in point of fact engaged in a constant crusade 

H ' Sec S. Schechtcr in Rrvut dts Etudts Juivts, iiiv. p. r3a 

■ ' Cf. e. g. dSip roim r"n;, i 74 ; besides Joseph Colon, n"iO, i 88. 

■ ' Moses H«-Kohea, c^ rvm fi"™, % 75. 
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against the attempts — at first abortive, and in the thirteenth 
century all too successful— to force upon them a distinction 
in dress which they detested. The story of this degrada- 
tion will soon be told. Some further evidence must first 
be adduced that, when left untrammelled by external law, 
the Jews dressed as their neighbours of other faiths. The 
Hebrew illuminated MSS, of the middle ages present 
a large number of Jewish costumes which, amid all their 
vagaries and anachn nism.s, in the main are identical with 
the national fashions of the country and time in which 
the MSS. were written'. Further, when Pope Innocent 111 
introduced the Jewish badge in 1315, he distinctly asserted 
that theretofore the Jews had dressed like the rest of the 

' Of tht iltiiminBled Hebrew MSS. in Ihe British Museum, ihe foUowing 
among othrra mfly be particularlj noted ; Add. 14,761, s6,t>57, 97.910 ; Or. 
1404. 3737, and 2884. The third named is Spanish (early ftnirteenlb 
century). All Ihe men have their hair loose, and wear simple tunics of 
bright colours. These are sometimes prettily embroidered, and come to 
a point in (rent. The women wear an outer mantle which has no siccvo, 
but passes over Ihe head, leaving the breast bare. The female hat is large, 
placed somewhat on one side ; and while the back of the hat is bent up 
and elevated, ttic front is flat. This bat was common at the time in France 
uid Southern Europe. The men have a little circle shaved on Ihe chin in ibc 
centre of Ihe beard. In Add. 97,31 o (also of the fourteenth century' a Greek 
style predominates, and the M S. probably emanates from Corfu. The women 
wear a long (lowing Greek dress,, rather tight-fitting, without waist, and 
fastening very high. MS. Add. 14,761 is French of the fiAeenlh century. 
Men wear a hood, long overcoat wtlhoul sleeves and a cape. The muaiciui 
wear a parti- coloured dress. Earlier than the foregoing is Add. 36,95] 
(Roman rile, dated a.d. 1069^. The women, with light-litling, low<ncckrd 
dresses, and their close-drawn, jewelled hair fastened in nets and caps, are 
obviously Italian types ; but it must be admitted that in clothing the mcD, the 
arlisl mingles every age and every nation. In Or. 3884 (fourtcenlh century, 
again the predominating costumes are French \ in 3737 they are Italian. Il 
is worth noting that in these MSS. of the Passover Hagada. Ihe vuMto" 
ii almost invariably depicted as a soldier in military dress. Could anytbtnc 
speak more feelingly regarding the relation in which Ibc Jc* 
lurics alone came to close quarters with soldiers! 
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Eastern Fashions. 

population, with the result that mtermarriages between 
Jews and Christians had often occurred '. The strenuous 
resistance offered by the Jews of Spain, Italy, and Southern 
France to this attack on their hberty shows how keenly the 
Jews prized the right to follow the ordinary national tastes 
and fashions in dress. It is obvious that if there had been 
such a thing as a ' Jewish costume,' such a costume would 
have been common to the Jews of several countries. Of 
such an identity there is no direct evidence, and all the 
indirect evidence is entirely against it. In one part of 
the East, for instance, the Jews affected a military costume '. 
The head of the Jewish academy in Bagdad was 'clothed 
in golden and coloured garments like the king: his palace 
also is hung with costly tapestry like that of the king^■ 
The twelfth -century Jewish traveller, who gives us this 
information, was himself dressed differently to the ordinary 
Eastern Jews whom he visited *. In Europe the Jews, as 
was pointed out above, refrained from exhibiting the fringes 
which the Mosaic law prescribed on four-cornered garments ^ 
Petachia was struck by the fact that the Persian Jews wore 
large and full outside wraps with fringes*— naturally this 
would be in keeping with the flowing robes of Orientals. 
Petachia noted that the Jews of Babylon prayed in syna- 
gt^ue bare-footed ', 

' GraMi, Hisl. of Jews '.£. T.J, (11. ch. xv. ' MQller, Maflrath, p. 53. 

• TravtU a/R. Pttachia (c»). Benisch), p. 43. Cr. Benjamin ofTudelB ^cd. 
Alher), i p. iot. ' Ptlaekia, p. 11. 

' In the cighlpemh century it was with aome Jews a mark of piely to 
exhibit one or these Tringcs outside the dress. (See ytsiK rpf, { 039.) But 
Ihii was at a time wbea Jews were living in ghettos. 
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* Page 45. As a further fact, I 
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aaa Casiume in Law and Fashion. ^B 

Such differences between the Jews of Asia and of Europe 
preclude a belief in the existence of a pronounced Jewish 
type of dress, The Jewish Rabbis and other syn^ogue 
officers wore no specific uniform ', but all Jews endeavoured 
to reserve a special suit for use in synagogue and on 
Sabbath. It must be remembered that many medieval 
Christians also had a special form of dress for use in church, 
indeed the clerical vestments were at first worn by all 
church-goers. Jews did not permit themselves to go to 
synagogue with an over-all thrown over their household 
dress, but put on a closely-fitting tunic under the mantle 
which they mostly wore as well '. The outer mantle 
hence had a tendency to become sleeveless, and it seems 
to have been a feature of the Jewish sarbel or outermost 
garment that there was only one opening in it, viz. on 
the right-hand side ', Even if he prayed at home and 
in private, the medieval Jew put on a better cap than 
the one habitually worn in the house in Germany*. The 
Jews declared for decency, simplicity, and cleanliness as 
well as for alteration in the garments worn in prayer and in 
study. In the thirteenth century Jewish students kept an 
entirely separate dress for use at their studies *. Even the 
poor made some changes in their attire for synagogue 
and Sabbath use. This was a Talmudical prescript abo- 
R. Chanina says that ' every one must have two suits, the 



■ The ■geriflTelle Manld" worn by some aged Rabbia and oUier fcA 
people (GQdetniuin, lii. 137) was only exceptionally used (ibid. p. a^j). 
* This seems to be Ihe meaDiog of the uboHoih published by Gudcmanii, i. 

' Cr. GadeTaann, i- pp. 137, 359. The Sabbath sarbtl was clojied OB tlw 
right (roiH ricr, { 593) to restnun Ihe right hand Irom easily brcakias ttw 
Sabbatical laws. 

' ^M fi'i 3. ' See the nivn pn (p, 34B below), B. ( 3. 



Amulets. 



^laoe for week-days, the other for sabbaths.' Once R. SJmlai 
was lecturing on this subject, when some one in his audience 
interrupted : ' Rabbi, alas 1 we are poor, and have no second 
suits.* 'Then,' rejoined the Rabbi, 'arrange your one suit 
differently'.' Similarly, the medieval German Jews wore 
thick, heavy sandals over their feet, and on entering the 
synagogue they removed these so as to avoid soiling the 
floor of the synagogue*. Possibly they carried another 
pair of shoes with them, which they substituted for the 
others, or wore the other pair under the kolzschuhe, as they 

Hcnere named ^ 

^V On the subject of shoes more will be said anon, but 
we will pass to some other indications that the Jews 
favoured no particular fashions of their own in dress. In 
the East, Jewesses dyed their eyebrows and hands after 
the ordinary Oriental manner*, but they did not carry 
the custom with them to Europe. In Europe, in the 
eighteenth century, Jewish men powdered their hair" — 
a thoroughly European habit, which was quite unknown 
to the Jews of the East. 

Amulets, again, were and are a common ornament among 



\ 



J. Prah, viii. 7 : B. Sabbath, 113 , 

Jews were always vety punctilioi 

■ disgrace for » student to walk in 

Stibballi, 114 ■'). Furlher, among tl 

' (be man who has no wire and Uie n 



about wearing decent shoes. ' [I U 
le streets with soiled boats' (7*. B, 
• dassea estranged fram heaven are 
m who wear? no shoes' (ibid. II3 b). 
The last remark was probably directed against the Essenes. ' A nun shall 
sell the beams of his roof to get money for buying shoes' (ibid. [39 a). It 
may easily be conceived bow deeply aggrieved the Jews were in those 
Moslem lands in which they were forced to walk bore-footed whenever they 
quilled the mellah or Jewish quarter. 

• GOdemann, iii. 967. Cf. p. iB above. 

* ttfsfioma of Geonim; MQller, JUa/liadt, p. aa, where the dyeing was only 
forbidden on the Sabbath. 

' Aryeh b. Chayim, ma 'JC ri"ie, 6. 
U 
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the Jews of the Orient, where such trinkets were always 
popular with the general population '. In Europe, how- 
ever, amulets, though not altogether unknown *, were so 
antipathetic to Jewish sentiment that in the eighteenth 
century a serious conflict arose out of the attempt to 
acclimatize a superstitious species of amulets and talismans 
in the European Jewries*. Amulets, in the form of in- 
scriptions on the walls and doors for the protection of 
mothers and their new-born babes, were universal in the 
middle ages, and the inroad of mysticism into Jewish 
thought was responsible for strengtJiening if not creating 
a similar superstition among the Jews*. On the other 
hand, Abraham Ibn Ezra, who boldly maintained a 
sceptical attitude towards demons and spirits in the twelfth 
century, was one of the first medieval theologians of church 
or synagogue to denounce the popular belief in the ubiqi 
of minor representatives of the supernatural. 






> Mailer, Maftiack, p. 49. 

' Cf. e. g. Solomon LurL», RispoKsa, 47. 

■ GraPtI, History ^E. T.\ V. ch. vu. 

' R. JudahChassid, who, at the end of the twelfth and the beginninf of 

spirituality, but also Tor a deplorabEc accretion of these supcratilions, was in 
the latter direction entirely opposed to the spirit of contemporary JudaiMb 
See S, Schechler, Sludut in Judaism, p. 350 3cq., and the n 
given. Cf. Low, LtbensaUir, p. 77. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



^ THE JEWISH BADGE. 

The close alliance between Jewish and general costume 
in the middle ages is perhaps seen most clearly in the 
exa^erations of fashion which reached their climax in 
Italy at the beginning of the fourteenth century. It will 
be unnecessary to enter into much detail here with regard 
to the sumptuary laws on the subject of extravagance in 
dress, for incidental allusions have been already made to 
several such attempts to check the ruinous excess which 
the Italian States vainly sought to suppress with a strong 
hand. Jewish moralists and preachers shouted themselves 
hoarse in exhortations towards greater moderation ', ' Jews 
should don humble raiment and not flaunt coloured robes,' 
was already a Jewish maxim in the thirteenth century. 
' Even on Sabbaths, when they may dress better, they should 
only wear simple dresses of camclot.' Linen might be worn 
close to the skin only on Sabbaths, on all other days a 
thick woollen garment was put undermost. This form of 
self-denial, when it took a moral form, did somewhat hamper 
the Jews from adopting national costumes, but it cannot be 
attributed to their sensitiveness as a fault that Jewish 

' CC GadcDiann, ii. p. ai£, uid the qugtations in the same volun 
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The Jewish Badge. 



authorities denounced the prevalent fashion of young Italian 
men wearing short tunics which left the legs bare. Jewishu 
preachers applied the scriptural verse :— B 

Let not the fool of pride come against me, ^| 

AjiiI let not the hand of the wicked drive me away, 

to the feet of those who wore shoes which left the upper 
part of the foot uncovered ^. But — and this is the interest- 
ing point — all the efforts of Jewish moralists were powerless 
against the contagion of national example. It is true that 
Jewish sumptuary laws against extravagance in dress are 
old and widespread. In the Talmudical code, litigants in 
civil cases were expected to dress ahke so as not to influ- 
ence the judges by their appearance^. In criminal cases 
the accused dressed in black, and let his beard grow wild 
in token of anxiety. Similarly, an excommunicated Jew 
wore black for thirty days^. White, on the other hand, 
was the colour of joy *. The wearing of gold embroidery 



' Ps. xxxvi. II, The second part of the verae was held by many lolbrfaid 
the wearing of gloves during pnyer. The famous Jewish preacher, known 
03 the ' Dubno MaRgid,' to whom all good Jewish clerical stories arc (redy 

attributed, preaching on Ps. xxiv, on the verges, 'Who shall ascend unto the 

hilt of Ibc Lord 1 . . . He that hath clean hands and a pure heart,* wittily 

remarked that this does not offer salvation as the reward of wearing gloves 

on one's hand or displaying a clean sliirl over one's heart 1 greaUy rcptt 

that apace will not permit me to deal at greater length with the Jewish 

Maggidim. Against appearing in public with unlaced shoes, sec Dintk 

Ertli Rabha, i nnn 'c» m in prrt i«r» i*i!io -rnn. _ 

' T. J. SynkedriH, iiL 9. A similar instance of equality in dress W|fl 

quoted p. 17a above. ^H 

■ Cf. Josephus, ^ntiq.. XIV. ii. 4. tJ 

' T. B. Sabbolh, 114 a; T. J. RosM HasAana, i. 3. On Ihe New Year and 

the Day of Atonement Jews wore white, originally as a sign of joy, but 

later on Ihe custom came to be assuciated wilh the white shrouds worn by 




Luxury in Dress. 

was r^arded as a token of pride '. Throughout the middle 
ages, this objection to gold trimmings continued, and plain, 
modest black was the universal colour of the Jews, so far 
as they had a favourite colour at all^ The Jews of all 
countries wore black ; in Spain, Germany, and Italy the 
phenomenon was equally marked ^. Black being the colour 
of grief, the Jews — ' mourners of Zion,' as they were called 
— were no doubt strengthened in their predilection for black 
on the score of modesty, by its applicability to their perse- 
cuted state *. But, here again, it is obvious that the use 
of black was not an anti-national choice, for in the Orient, 
where black is antagonistic to the national sentiment, the 
Jews avoided dark colours as scrupulously as they strove 
to wear them in Europe ^ Unfortunately, as we shall see, 
Jews were forced by many Mohammedan rulers to wear 
black even against their inclination. 

Luxury in dress, to return to my point, was not restricted 
to the Jews of any one land. Often we find Jewish osten- 
tation put forward as a ground for repression by the State. 
The English chroniclers, in explanation of the frequent riots 
against the Jews, were much struck by the display which 
the Jews made of their wealth', Jews themselves at- 

' T.J. yomo, vii.3. 

' -iFfi Vi i 83 ; Berliner, ttm. Ltbm, pp. 36, 37. 

' Cf. the Blrong insistence on Ihc exclusive use of black in Ihe Ithanolk 
published in Mantua iu 1&44. 

* In Ihe mourning for Jerusalem, Jews were allowed by Ihe Talmud Vt 
wear black slices : Baba Kamma, 59 bl, though these were usually avoided as 
a distinctively Roma,! custom. (Jews, however, borrowed from tlie Romans 
the supcistilion that it was unlucky to put on the left boot first.') In the 
middle ages there was a sect of Jews who continued to wear black as 
s deliberate sign of mournine. Cf. Benjamin of Tudelo (ed. Asher), L p. 1 13. 

' Cf. the tetter of Isaac Zarfati to the Jews of Gennany, cited Berliner, 
>. ei"-. P-37- 

• J. Jacobs, AHgcvin E'lglaHil, pp. 339, 385. 
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The Jewish Badge. 

tempted to curb their own ostentation from motives of 
prudence as well as of modesty. The two arguments are 
frequently combined, 'Luxury in dress must be avoided, 
for it rouses envy against us and is a mark of pride '.' This 
was written in Germany, and similar remarks occur in 
many Jewish books ^ 

But, strange to tell, the Jews excited no such envy in 
Italy, the home and fount of extravagance in the middle 
ages. Here the Jews imitated the national failing in 
a way which indicates how little the Jews really favoured 
a voluntary distinctiveness in their attire. If we can 
believe the Italian Jewish satirists of the fourteenth century, 
Italian Jews and Jewesses did not fall in the least behind 
their Christian brothers and sisters of Florence and the 
other republics. Sumptuary laws against extravagance were 
frequently enacted by the Italian governments, and the 
Jewish authorities were equally vigorous in attempting to 
restrain the ever-growing vitiation of taste. Severe re- 
pressive regulations were made over and over again, and, 
in the utmost detail, male and female alike were ad- 
monished what they might wear and what they must 
discard. In some cases these regulations were published 
on large posters and affixed to the walls of the synagogue 
These attempted to define the colour and style of male 



' R. Chinoch Henoch's wrai n-on (sevcntcenUi ceniuryl. Cf. 
mann, QutlhHschri/le», p. 300. 

■ Cr. e.g. [he luliati Jewish Itbanolh quoted in the GratUjMbtltiiknfi, 
p. 58. These iihanolh date from the year 1416. A similarly powerfnl 
■tuck on luiury in dress emanates from Portugal in 1415. See AUmTi 
tTKi miH, ed. Jetlitiek, p. 97. 

• It is obvious that this is the case with a aeries of stringent laws printed 
in Mantua in 1644. This is printd on one side only. A copy of thi« 
is in the library of the British Museum. 
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Sumptuary Laws. 

female attire ; the breadth of the veils ; the number of 
jewels, 'precious or imitation,' that might be displayed; 
how necklets must be worn. ' Necklets or chains may be 
wound twice round the neck and not more, and the 
remainder must be well tucked inside the dress so as to 
be invisible. , . . Earrings may be worn with pearls, but 
not with precious gems. . . . No woman may wear more 
than three rings, the wedding ring included. . . . Brides, in 
their homes, may dress as they please ^' The penalty for 
infringement in this instance was: a male offender was 
ineligible to be ' called to the Law,' a female offender was 
to be denounced by name in all synagogues, once a month, 
until she yielded to the communal regulation and promised 
not to offend again. That such laws were ineffectual need 
hardly be said. The women obeyed them in letter but not 
in spirit, and the greater the details into which the tekanotk 
entered, the easier it became to evade them by inventing 
slight variations in fashion ^. The sumptuary laws of all 
lands and peoples in all ages have invariably failed in their 
well-meant but unattainable objects. 

So far, then, as the Jews were allowed a free choice, 
their costumes did not much differ from those of ordinary 
men and women. But at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there dawned on the Jews of Europe a new era, 
dark with degradation and misery. The Church resolved 

in this code (Mantua, 1644! a special 
ish phyaician, Benjamin Portalcone, 
10 long as he avoided gold and silver 
quite in keeping with Jewish ideas. 
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c that 



fercsting to nol 
exception is made in favour of Uie Jev 
who was allowed la dress as he lilted 
jewellery. The esccplion is, howevei 

The Jfu/60, e.g. eiempls Jews in official positions from Ihe duly of nol 
wearing garments considered to be emblems of non-Jewish religions. This 
rclaJution was granted to save the ofliciBts from ridicule and degradation. 
' That this was a common feminine drvice may be seen from the remark in 
I Ihe Ueti regulations Annuaiit dis Elvdis Jhoiis, \. p. 98). 
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The Jewish Badge. 



in 1315 that thenceforward Jews and Mohammedans must 
be marked off from their fellows by a badge prominently 
fastened to their outermost garment. The exact motive 
for indicting this distressful stigma cannot be discovered, 
but, as the ostensible reason, Innocent HI advanced the 
argument that the measure was imperative if intermarria^ 
or concubinage was to be prevented between Christians 
and non-believers '. This desire to inhibit concubinage and 
perhaps intermarriage is repeated in many subsequent bulb, 
and may be regarded as the official justification of the badge 
which Jews were doomed to wear for several pitiful centuries. 
An attempt was indeed made to show that Moses had 
already commanded the Jews to wear a distinctive mark on 
their garments, but this application of the law of the fringes ' 
to the law of the badge was an insuh added to injury. 

Clear and emphatic in its demand that the Jews must wear 
badges, the Latcran Council nevertheless avoided details. 
It left the definition of the size, colour, and character of the 
degrading mark to the taste of local governors and states. 
Rarely, the Jews themselves were left to their own devices, 
and were allowed to choose their own badges '. The shape 



'Contingit interdum quod per errorem Chruliuii ludseonim bcu Su»- 
et ItidAci seu Saraceni ChrUluuioruni mulicribus coDimisceaalar. 
Ne igilur tarn damnnUc commUtionis eicessus per velsmentum PTTOhi 
huiusmodi cxcusationis ulterius possint habere diOXigium, statuimus ul laltl 
utriusquc sexu9 in omni Chhstiananim provincia et omni tempore ijualiUle 
habitus publici ob aliis populis dialinguanlur' (Labbe, Sacioseaula coiKilia arf 
ngiam tdiluuirm ixac/a, xiii, coL 1003 and 1006), Ct the bull of Pope 
Alexander IV, in 1357 ; see Ulysse Robert's Lts Signti d'Infamit au M<)ym 
Agt ;ed. rSQi I, p. B. Tbi3 last-named biiok is aa admirable collectlao of 
facts on the whole subject of badges and other medieval ' signs of infamy.' 

' Numbers xv. 38, 

• Scheid. Joitimann dt Roiiuim (in the Room Jti EbuUi Juivm, «ltt 
67 & 70). Cf. p. 099 below. 
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Crescent and Full Moon. 

was by no means uniform, but the circular mark was 
undoubtedly the most usual. It is unnecessary to seek any 
deep significance in the choice of the circular form of 
badge. Some have seen in it a representation of a coin, 
in allusion to the financial pursuits of the Jews or to the 
thirty pieces received by Judas Iscariot as the price of 
his betrayal. Others have discerned in it the form of 
the Host, an emblem of Christianity which the Jews 
refused to accept, but which they were now forced to wear 
over their hearts. Vet a third explanation is worthy of 
mention. The badge was itself perhaps derived by Inno- 
cent III from the Mohammedans. If so, the circle or fuU- 
moon would be an antithesis to the Crescent of Islam '. 

Be this as it may, the circular form of badge, though 
the most common, was not the only one in use. Changes 
were effected in one and the same country, and it does not 
seem that the English design, imitative of the tivo tables 
of stone, was introduced into this country earlier than 
1375. These tablets were apparently worn on the hem of 
the outer garment. On the other hand a badge, two inches 
wide and four inches long, was imposed on English Jews in 
1222". Similarly a modification was made in England 
with regard to the colour. Originally ' the badge was 
white, but Edward I altered this to yellow, and fixed seven 
as the age at which the badge became compulsory *, It 
does not appear that the English Jews were forced to wear 
[distinctive garments as well as the badge, but in Austria in 

P. Cusel, in Ersch und Grobcr, 11. uvii. p. is. 
Tovcy, Anglia ludaica, p. 8a. 
Tovey, p. 305. 

The Close Rolls of Edward I (lO Ed. I m. a d.) contains an cnlry 
itied Quod Ihi/iiu fortiHl labulas sinil rl Indei. Cf. B. L. Abrahanis in 
Jneiah Qnaiitrly Rniicai, viii. 360. 
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The Jewish Badge. 

the thirteenth, and in Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the Jews were compelled to use a special hat, 
known as the 'Judenhut.' It was pointed at the top, and 
the brim was often twisted into the shape of a pair of 
horns '. Red was the favourite colour. It is not clear 
whether the Jews of Germany wore this hideous hat as 
a substitute for the circular wheel or in addition to it', 
Other kings preferred other colours, thus in 1 713 Frederick 
William imposed a green hat on the Jews of his realm'. 
It is certain that the wheel-badge was usual in Germany in 
the fifteenth century, the predominant colour being yellow or 
safTron, Jews fixed it on their breast, while Jewesses were 
obliged to bear two blue stripes on their veils or cloaks '. 
The size of the wheel varied, sometimes it was fixed at an 
inch in diameter, sometimes it was as big as a florio, 
sometimes it resembled a crown, sometimes it was as 
much as 100 millimetres across. Occasionally the letter S 
{=sigyium) appeared in the yellow circle. In Switzerlaixl, 
in 1435, the badge took the form of a piece of red cloth, 
shaped like a pointed hat ^ ; in 1508 it had become a wheel 
fixed on the back. In Crete, the obnoxious circular sign was 
also inscribed on the doors of houses occupied by Jews*. 




■ cr, U. Robert, p. 91. 
45a (quoted by Scbudt, vL ■ 



' Weiss, KosltimkaruU, p. 147, 
' Scbudt, UtrkmOrdigifittn, i. 5. 
' These words occur in Ihe bull 
-'HiDC noa prout in aliis n 

declBramua signum huiusmodi esse debcrc circuluro dc mo 

ler consutum, cuius diameter communis hominis digito minor 

ante pectus quoad masculos in vcUc cxtrinseca, lU quod omn 

intuentium oculia apparenl ; ct duae rigae blavei colons in pcpio n 

in signum differentiae aChriatianis disccmanlur.' 

' Ulricb, Sammlnng jUdUchtr Gtidtichltn m dtr StAwiU, (k 41)9. C£ 
Robert, op. cil., p. 100. 

* Satfaas, ■f^.T/vim dfMUrD 
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The French Badge. s>99 

^mce may claim the honour of inventing the circular 
badge, which was already known in Paris in 1208'. In 
Marseilles, Indeed, the Jews were permitted an alternative ; 
they might wear either a yellow calotte or head-dress, or if 
they preferred they might adopt the whecP. Here, too, 
the age at which the badge must be borne was fixed at 
seven years. In general, the rule in France was that Jew 
and Jewess alike wore the circular mark, though in the case 
of the women it was often replaced by a veil. Some variation 
occurs in the age at which Jews began to wear the badge. 
In Marseilles the age was seven, in Aries (1234) thirteen for 
boys and twelve for girls -^, in Avignon the age was raised (in 
1326) for boys to fourteen, In France the wheel was worn 
mostly on the breast, or at least above the waist ; but some- 
times a second circle was added, to be placed on the back, 
retro in dorso. Sometimes it was placed on the hat, or 
on the girdle ; it might be pinned or sewn on to the 
garment which it disfigured. In other instances the badge 
was worn on the left shoulder*. As to the material used, 
no prescription existed, but the bull of Gregory IX (1233) 
probably represents the usual custom. If this be so, the 
badge mmt have been made of felt or cloth, and more 
rarely of cord, leather, or silk. In France, as elsewhere, 
the common colour of the badge was yellow ; but 
occasionally the wheel was parti-coloured, white and red. 

' Robert, p. 11. 

* ■ Suiuimus quod omQCs ludaei b septcm anois partcnl vcl dererant 
calotam craccHni, vcl, si nolucrint, porlenl in peetore uDoin rolam.' For 
references on Ihc badge in Franee, see Roberl, op. ciL, p. 14 acq. This 
chAnning boolilet is naturally fullest in its Irealment of the badges worn by 
the French Jews. 

* This leems to have been adopted from Jewish cuslam, for these are the 
•fesat which ^t Ugat mitoritf z<ase» id Rabbinical law. 

* Robert, p. 49. 
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More rarely still the circular mark was green. The same 
variations in size which were indicated above in the case of 
Germany and Austria occur in the French badges ', but on 
the whole the French badges were rather smaller than the 
German. It must be stated, to the honour of the Church, 
that though the clergy were responsible for the intliction of 
the badge, the secular aiithorities acted on their own 
initiative when they enforced the canonical regulation by 
heavy fines and penalties. Any informer received as 
a reward the garment from which the Jew had dared to 
omit the distinguishing mark*. In Nice, the town council 
and the informer divided the spoils between them. The 
threat of corporal punishment and the menaces of death seem, 
however, to have usually resolved themselves into monetary 
fines. Probably the Jews had to buy the badges from the 
public authorities, and Philippe le Bel devised the sale of 
badges as a fresh source of income for the royal exchequer. 
It is unnecessary to enter into details with regard to the 
Jews of Italy and Spain. Here the same general facts 
present themselves ; the motive and the manner in which 
the object was attained were identical with the motive and 
its execution in the rest of Europe l The chief difference 
lay in this — that in Spain, Italy, and Southern France the 
Jews were able to resist the infliction of the badge i 
more or less success for a considerable period*. More 



' Robert, p. 37. 

* ' Et ai quis ludaeus poslmoduni 
fuerit, invenlori veslis superior conccdatur. ' Op. cit 
' Innocent IV in his bull to Fcrdiiiuid III of Ci 



aacro gcncrali concilio provida fuerit dclib 
Chriatianis habitu distineuanlur, nc illoruin 
powint dam pnabi tiler commjaceri' 
' Graeti, Hisloty o/Jiaa tE. TO, III. ch. i' 



praedicto lagao in publico 
ir." Op. ciL, p. 3a. 
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many Jews in these more favoured lands were able to buy 
personal exemptions. The same remark applies to other 
countries, but the exemptions were most numerous in Spain 
and Italy. In Spain, moreover, Jews enjoyed in general 
a privilege only exceptionally granted elsewhere. They 
were permitted to discard the badge on their journeys. 
It is interesting to notice that when Bonami, son of Joce, 
settled in France after his expulsion from England in i ago, 
Philippe le Bel exempted him from the duty of wearing the 
badge, and temporarily allowed Bonami's son a similar 
licence '. 

A few words must be added before this tale of infamy 
can be said to be complete. The previous narrative has 
dealt exclusively with Christian countries. How stood the 
matter in realms where Islam held sway over men's con- 
duct ? The answer is saddening. For, though they them- 
selves were fellow-sufferers with the Jews in Spain, the 
Moslems fell little fellow-feeling for the Jew in the East 
and in the Levant. There was hardly a Mohammedan 
land in which the Jews were not compelled to live in a 
separate quarter and adopt some distinctiveness in dress. 
The difference was that the brand took a negative form 
where the Crescent ruled, and a positive one where the 
Cross prevailed. In other words, under Islam the Jews 
were forbidden to wear certain articles of dress, they were 
restricted in their choice of colours, they were forced to 
dress in black or yellow, and to appear barefooted, 
as Wtis pointed out above, but they were not compelled 
to bear on their breasts a peculiar badge of shame. This 

> Langlois, Fomadains it Ultrrs du XW, du XUf, U Ju Xlf SiiJt, 
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The Jewish Badge. 

is sufficiently curious if the badge was originally a Moham- 
medan invention. The prohibition of colour was less 
irksome to the Jews, seeing that they themselves were 
in Europe at least inclined to regard bright colours with 
moral aversion. They wore small, black, brimless caps, 
being often forbidden the use of the red fez '. To don the 
turban became equivalent with the Jews of Turkey for con- 
version to Islam, Green, the Moslem colour /ar excellence, 
was avoided by Jews as well as prohibited. Where the 
turban was worn by Jews, it was mostly black and not 
coloured ; occasionally, as in Tripoli, a parti-coloured turban 
marked the Jew. These restrictions, however, were not early, 
nor were they very stringently enforced. Hence the decay 
of taste and manners which occurred among the Jews of 
Europe was by no means paralleled in the Orient. Op- 
pression almost invariably prevailed, but as Moslems were 
affected equally with the Jews, the latter did not suffer by 
contrast so much as they did in Christian Europe, 

The effects produced by this system of branding the 
Jews as a pariah class were as deplorable as they were 
inevitable. The Jew became the mark for the meanest of 
insults. ' Beaten, reviled, scorned, abused by every one, . . . 
he was made to swallow abuse like water, he was not 
allowed to lake offence at anything V He lost his old 
refinements. Of old, no people had paid more attention to 
accuracy and polish in speech, to decency and cleanliness 
in dress, to self-respect in their manners and bearing. 
A quarter of a century before the fatal edict of Innocent III, 
a Hebrew poet with sad premonition used metaphorically, 



' Cr. Lancelot Addison, Tht PttitHt Slali of Iht Ji 
* Leroy-Beaiilieu, hrail aiMOHg Iht Nationa, p. 197. 
oflhijmn [E, TO, III- dL IV. 
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with regard to persecuted Israel, language which but a little 
later became literally true. 

Brst radiant the Bride idored 
On whom rich wedding gifts are poured; 
She weeps, sore wounded, ovtrlhrowD, 
Exiled and outcast, shunned and lone. 

Iioid ail aside her garments fair, 

The pledges of ■ bond divine, 
A wandering bcggBr-woman's wear 

Is hers in iieu of raiment fine. 



I 



Ohaunted halh been in every land 
The beauty of her crown and zone ; 
Now doomed, dethroned she makelh moan, 

Bemockcd — a byeword — cursed and banned. 

An airy, joyous step was hers 

Beneath Thy wing. But now she crawls 
Along, and mourns her sons end em 

At eveiy step, and, worn out, (alia. 

And yet to Thee she clingeth tight ; 
Vain, vain to bcr man's mortal might 
Which in a breath to naught is burled ; 
Thy smile alone makes up her world'. 



I^ter on, this figure of speech developed into a portrait. 
The bitter resentment of the Jews shows itself in a growing 
use of the figure of the Law, attired in mourning garb as 
a woe-begone maiden, to typify desolate Israel. Mcir of 
Rothenbui^, whose birth almost synchronized with the 
invention of the Jews' badge, makes a powerful use of the 
figure in his fierce and heart-rending dirge on ' The Burning 



> Jacobs, jJHfnn'HffiffaH^p.Si (the tTanalatioo is by Mr. Israel Zangwill), 
als fonn the acrostic ' Elchanui,' the author's name. (CC Zuni^ 
\-^f>ia$i>gaU PotsU, 349.) 
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The Jewish Badge. 
Law\' Addressing the sacred mantled scroll be 

Ah I sweet 'twould be unio mine eyes, alway, 

Waters of leara to pour, 
To sob and drench thy sacred robes, tIJl they 

Could bold no more. 

But !o! my tears are dried, when, fast outpoured. 

They down my cheeks are shed ; 
Scorched by the fire within : because Ihy Lord 

Hath turned and sped. 



id sable band, 

ly as the sand, 



In sackcloth I will clothe, 
Far well-beJoved by me 

Were Ihey whose lives were 
The sUin of thee. 



Gird on the sadteloth of thy misery 

For that devouring fire, 
Which went forth ravenous, degrading thee 



Even as wbEii thy Rock afilicled thee 



Yet shall thou wear thy scarlet raiment choice, 

And sound the timbrels high. 
And glad amid the dancen shall rejoice, 

With joyful cry. 

Hy heart shall be upiilled on (he day 

Thy Rock shall be thy light. 
When be shall make ihy gloom to pass away, 

Thy darkness bright*. 



1 



* ' When I was in France,' says Heir {Rafotua, ed. Hekiti« Hidamim. 
p. B, i 9B\ 'we used to wear wheels on our gaimenls, for this was dectvo) 

against tlic Jews then.' This remark implies that, outside France, Meirdid 
Dot wear the badge. Some, he tells us, made the badge a part of the 
garment, others made it of leather and stitched it on. 

' From Miss Nina Davis' IransUcion in Jtwish Qiiarirtly Rfum, vol. vui. 
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The Expulsion from Spain. 

In this manner, by idealizing their sorrows, and by aa 
imaginative transference of their woes to the Law and to 
God, the Jews contrived to resist the immediate deteriora- 
tion which the badge threatened. In two countries the 
Jews were able indefinitely to postpone the incidence of the 
papal decree. These were Italy and Spain, and this 
respite had a valuable effect in mitigating the violence of 
the blow which the edict of Innocent HI dealt. In the 
latter country several causes promoted toleration. The 
Moors had made Andalusia the home of a civilization 
which knew no distinction of creed. The air of Spain was 
fresh with breezes of perpetual intersectarian friendliness. 
Christian monarchs like Alfonso the Wise imitated and 
excelled the majestic, broad-minded culture of Abdul- 
rahman III. Moor, Jew, and Hidalgo lived together in 
Christian Toledo or Moslem Granada on terms of an 
equality and toleration unparalleled in medieval history. 
Hence the Jews of Spain succeeded in resisting the bull of 
Innocent HI, and for some two centuries were comparatively 
free from the restrictions with which their European brethren 
were laden. The happier lot of the Jews in Spain did much 
to preserve the rest of their brethren from demoralizatioiL 
The French or German Jew who bore his badge could still 
hold up his head when he thought of Cordova, Toledo, 
Barcelona, and Seville. He himself might be dejected 
and degraded, but the mention of Spain revived his hope, 
re-aroused his pride. Thus we do not find that the bearing 
of the badge produced its worst consequences imtil the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In the fifteenth century 
the Jews of Spain were subjected to trials which betokened 
the coming end. The Inquisition was established in 1391, 
and this event was almost simultaneous with the weakening 
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of the power of the Moors. To these two events must be 
added the union of the crowns of Aragon and Castile under 
one rule. By this circumstance the rivalry of the two 
kingdoms was ended, and the Jews could no longer lind 
refuge alternately in each from the persecutions of the 
other. In 1492 the blow fell, and the expulsion of the 
J.ews from Spain temporarily annihilated Jewish dignity 
and self-reliance. This bright star in the dark-clouded 
Jewish firmament was set in an eternal eclipse, and the 
Jewish horizon grew blacker everywhere. Soon tlic 
ghettos were built to hold the sorrow -stricken race, pointed 
at by the finger of scorn as well as of fate. The effects of 
Innocent Ill's badges were completed by Paul IV's 
ghettos, and from the combined injuries which it thus 
received in the three centuries nearest to the one in which 
we live, the Jewish character was disfigured by those super- 
ficial deformities from which it is now endeavouring to free 
itself 
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PRIVATE AND COMMUNAL CtlARITIES. THE RELIKF OF 

THE POOR. 

Lancelot Addison, in his entertaining account of the 
Jews of Barbary', is at some pains to dispel the belief 
prevalent at his time th;:t ' the Jews have no beggars.' 
He attributes this error to the ■ regular and commendable ' 
methods by which the Jews supplied the needs of their 
poor, and ' much concealed their poverty.' The medieval 
notion that all Hebrews were rich, possibly owes its present 
vitality to this same cause. Deep-rooted in the Jewish 
heart lay the sentiment that poverty had rights as well as 
disabilities, and the first of those rights demanded that the 
poor need not appeal for sympathy by exhibiting their 
sorrows. In this characteristic the Jew was never Oriental, j 
but struck out an original line of his own. Like Coriolanus, | 
he might have exclaimed, against an alleviative or fraternal 
service bought by exposure and publicity : — 

Let me o'crlegp [hat ciislom ; for I cannot 



That I may pass tlus doi 
> Thi FrtaiHt Slalt of Iht Jma (LandoD, 1675 ; 



T auffiBge ; ploue you, 



n the following year), ch. ixv. 
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No argument in favour of checking pauperism was 
to justify the policy of putting the poor to shame. ' Better 
give no alms at all, than give them in public ',' and even 
those who in the middle ages thought that almsgiving 
under any and all circumstances had a shade of merit, 
declared that they who gave publicly and with ostentation 
would never get farther than the outskirts of paradise *. 

Delicacy in the manner of giving was traced directly 
to the Scriptures, and many tender rules for sparing the 
blushes of the poor were derived in the Rabbinical literature 
of early centuries and of the middle ages from the verse': — 



1 the day of c 
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the stress being laid on the duty of considtraiemss. C( 
sideration for the poor was sometimes one of the motives' 
for severe sumptuary laws as regards the dress of the rich. 
But one of the chief forms which this consideratencss 
assumed was to discountenance begging from door to door*. 
Nor were the poor to be forced to come and draw tickets 
from an urn before obtaining relief. Where the system of 
ticket-relief prevailed, the Tarnass, or President of the 
congr^ation, and not the recipient of help, had to extract 
the tickets'. It is true that in larger Jewish congregations , 
street and door begging became common when, io plwS 
of freedom to reside in any part of the town, Jews wtlfl 
restricted to certain streets or quarters. Within the ghettM 

' r. S. Chagiga, s «. I 

* Uidrosh ;'''u, Jdlinck, Btth Hanndrash, iii. 193. ^ 
■ Pralm xli. I. 

' Lancelot Addison notices this feature ; cf. ywiM ipi'. ( 547. 

* Judah Him (fol. 14 ■) ordera that this must be done in Treviso. where 
the cuBlom was iolroduced 'E^ipiT ^ |<;nc trsvi) in otder I 
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the Jews formed one large family, and house-to-house 
begging wore a different look. Moreover, publicity in the 
sense that Christians would observe the beggar's progress, 
was no longer probable in the sixteenth and later centuries. 
But before the ghetto age, and especially in smaller 
towns, it might almost be asserted that there were no Jewish 
beggars at all. The fact that the Jews formed distinct 
communities in the midst of contemptuously indifferent or 
actively hostile environments, caused them ' to draw nearer 
and closer to each other, and tended to soften and bridge 
over the differences of poverty and position '.' Hence in 
most Jewish communities before the thirteenth century, 
though the inroad of itinerant mendicants was a grievous 
burden on Jewish benevolence, the number of settled, resi- 
dent beggars was very small. The production of this result 
entailed much expenditure of money and care, but the 
highest form of almsgiving was reached, in the Jewish 
view, by taking such measures as made the poor self- 
supporting and enabled them to live by their own 
exertions^. 

The Talmud alludes to a regjular class of professional 
Bnendicants who practised self- mutilation in order to attract 

< C. G. Montefiore, < Hebrew CEuril]> ' in JtwisJ- Chnmiclt (London), May, 
1884. 

' Maimonidca (o"» nwio, eh. vii) Ihus arranges the ranks of Ihe givera 
or charity, (T) He who hdps the poor to sustain himself by giving a loan 
or taking him into business with him; 1.3^ He who gives to the poor 
without knowing to whom he gives, while the reeipienl is also ignorant of 
Ihe giver; (3) He who gives secretly, knowing the recipient, but the latter 

knowing the recipient, but the recipient knows from whom be obtains iclief ; 
tS) He who gives (both knowing) before he is asked; (6) He who gives 
after be is asked ; (7) He who gives inadequately but with a good grace ; 
(8) He who gives with a bad grace. 
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the sympathetic notice of passers-by. Such b^gars were 
regarded with contempt and aversion, but this class do 
longer existed in the middle ages^. The system of house- 
to-house begging was occasionally favoured by wealthier 
Jews, but the ordinary middle class were opposed to 
it and their view carried the day '. In the seventeenth 
century the system was revived in another form, as we 
shall soon sec, and, besides this, on Fridays and the eves 
of festivals, the Jewish poor went about from house to 
house gathering alms. In modern Jewish life this system 
became a full-blown abuse, and irrepressible crowds of push- 
ing beggars assembled round the synagogue doors. But 
this grew out of the poverty which three centuries of ghetto- 
life produced. In the middle ages, life was simpler and its 
needs fewer, and men more enduring. Among the medieval 
Jews the public solicitation of alms was extremely rare. 

Ostentatious pauperism was undoubtedly diminished by 
the complete mea.sures adopted for relieving orphans and 
widows from want. The orphans were married and the 
widows pensioned. The provision of dowries for poor girls, 
even when their fathers were still living, was. and continues, 
a strong feature of Jewish benevolence. This was a religious 
duty, and as the bestowal of contributions to these dowries 
hardly fell within the category of almsgiving, so the 
acceptance of the dowries was not quite considered to be 
aims-receiving. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 

' The number of Jewish cripples and confinned invalids cinnol hsn 
been great, for wc vccaaionalJy find in medieval records indivLduali de- 
scribed by such titles as ' Hoses the invalid ' I'CI'O.-i], or ' Samuel the Cripple.' 
\Das jMtttnsrkTwinbuch' &c., published by the ' Historische CDmmisaion fllr 
Gescbjchte dcr Judcn,' 1688. pp. ai and 3a.) These epithets would hinllr 
have been disliHclivt had there been many to whom they wotild be a] 

' CL Shukhan Aruch, Tw^ !m; 350, j 5. 



Relief in Kind. 

s relation between giver and taker was in itself a strong , 
preventive to pauperism in the modern sense. But it is 
undeniable that it led to that insolence in the Jewish beggar 
which, growing out of the theory that the recipient of the 
gift was enabling the donor to perform a religions duty, 
and was in a sense the benefactor of the donor, made the 
sckuorrer, or beggar, come to be a most persistent and 
troublesome figure in modern Jewish society. 

The whole system of Jewish poor-relief was radically 
affected by the increase of travelling mendicants, whose 
numbers were recruited from the wholesale expatriations 
which followed in the wake of the Crusades, In the middle 
ages we find for instance an important change in habit. 
For while in the Talmudic period the distribution of relief 
in kind was a regular feature of Jewish charity, in the 
middle ages this was no longer a universal method of 
supplying the needs of the poor. The tamchiii or daily 
distribution of food continued in many congregations', but 
it was gradually superseded by three other methods, [a) the 
reception of poor travellers in the homes of the rich, {b] the 
provision for vagrants in communal hostelries or Inns, and 
{/) the benevolent activity of special societies formed for 
the succour and entertainment of the resident poor and of 
strangers. The relief in kind undoubtedly coexisted side by 
side with these arrangements. A favourite form of Jewish 
charity in the middle ages was the purchase of food to 
be retailed to the poor at cost price in times of scarcity'. 

' ' Give of all thy food a portion lo G-od, Let God's portion be the best, 
■nd give it lo the poor ' {Elhicai tVillof Eleour ben Isaac of Worms, eleveath 
century), A similar senliment occurs in the Will of Sibbalai Hurwiti : 
' If a beggar comes to you, give liim what you can and do not pot him to 
■haiae, for Cod aluida at his right hand.' In Ihc lime of Maimonides the 
n kind bad ceased to be general. * Sifir CAaasKkm, i 949. 
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Again, we read of a Jewish butcher in Prague who I 
weighed his children three times a year, and gave their I 
weight in meat to the poor'. Another characteristic ' 
instance is furnished by an epitaph which is worth re- 
' quoting for the insight il gives into the life of the Jewess. 
This particular lady lived during the Thirty Years' War, 
and died in 1638^ ' She supplied scholars with Bibles, and 
the plundered with prayer-books; she ran like a bird to 
weddings, and frequently asked the poor to dine with her 
in her own home : she clothed the naked, herself preparing 
hundreds of shirts for distribution among the poor.' Such 
personal efforts on behalf of the poor were always common 
with Jews ; there was at least sentimental appropriateness 
in the long-continued rule that on fast-days food was to be 
distributed to the poor in provision for the evening meal*. 
But the daily distribution of food known as the tamcfiui 
gave way before other methods of poor relief*. In some 
forms relief in kind, however, remained universal in Jewish 
life. Such expensive but necessary luxuries as the matsoth 
or unleavened bread used on Passover, and the wine needed 
for various ceremonial rites, seem to have been regularly 
supplied to the poor, A similar remark applies to the 

' Rabbinical parallels lo Ibis act are nol wanting. The molher of Docg 
ben Joseph weighed her child eveiy day, and distributed his incruocd 
weight in gold to the poor \,Ed>a Jtabia, ch. i). Of a somewhat different 
form was ihe equally eenerous conduct of R. Tanchum. Whenever he 

i purchased a pound of meat for his own use, he bought a second pouod far 

[ the poor [Uid. 'j-tM!n ora, Jellinek, iv. 138). 

■ Cf Montefiore. loc. cil. 

■ Shulchan Arach, Yon Dtah, cclvi. { a. 

' The transition may be noted in sucb regulations as are contained In the 
I ^ulchan Anich, rm mv, 356, } i, where the term lamtlmi is applied boi 
F only lo contributions of food, such as bread or fhiila, but ajso to gifif qf 
I tmmiy. The word lamr/iui thus came to mean the casual relief w db- 
, tinguisbcd from the iufiah or regular relict 
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Charity and Almsgiving. 

ft'<ist of Esther. But in this case, every Jew sent gifts of 
food and dainties to every other Jew, and the poor merely 
received a larger share of the aflectionate attentions which 
fcil to the lot of all. So thorough was the soiidarity of 
Jewish social life, that it is impossible to draw a clear line 
between a friendly interchange of services and what we 
now should describe as deeds of charity. 

None of the medieval methods of poor-relief adopted by 
the Jews were entirely unknown to the Talmud. In the 
Bible the system of poor-relief was intimately connected 
with the agricultural character of the national occupations. 
But in the Talmud, charity was not only the highest of 
virtues, it was also the broadest. Only one other virtue 
competed with it, and that was the study of the Law, which 
was higher only in this sense, that it included all virtues. 
No social code of morals ever took a wider view of the 
all-pervading claims of charity than the Talmud upholds 
on every page. The Talmud distinguished between alms, 
which meant a gift of money or property, and the charity 
of love, which meant a gift of one's self In this higher 
sense the Talmudic doctors included, under the head of 
charity, kindliness and fraternal love in all the social rela- 
tions of life, in hospitality to the living and generosity to the 
dead, in visiting and nursing the sick, in words and works 
of mercy, in attendance at weddings^. This being the case, 

' The following passage from the Mishnah {PtaM, il occurs in the ev«y- 
day morning service of [he synagogue {AHlhorittJ Hibnui Ptaywr-book, 
p. 51 :~'Tlicse are the things, the fruits of which a man enjoys in this 
world, while Ihc slock remains for him Tor the world to come: vii. honour- 
ing father and mother, the practice of charily, timely attendance at the 
house of stud; morning and evening, hospilalily (o wayfarers, visiting the 
sick, dowering the bride, attending the dead to the grave, devotion in 
prayer, and making peace between man and his fellow i but the study 
vof the Law is equal to them alt.' 
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it may safely be said that all the most humane methods 
of poor-relief ever devised by the wit of man, may be found 
developed or at least adumbrated in the Talmud. In the 
middle ages the Jews, however, gave more prominence to 
some of these methods than they did to others. 

For instance, the relief of travellers was a more pressing 
question in the twelfth century than in the fourth or fifth. 
In the Talmud, reference is made to public inns at which no 
money was taken. But the communal Inn ' became a most 
necessary institution after the Crusading era, when the 
number of homeless Jewish poor greatly increased. Every 
Jewish congregation made arrangements of some kind for 
the lodging and feeding of poor or sick travellers. Some- 
times the ordinary Jewish innkeepers were paid from the 
communal funds, and tramps or wandering mendicants 
were freely entertained on the ground floor, while the more 
respecUble, paying guests occupied the upper storey of the 
Inn. Sometimes, again, the poor traveller was lodged with 
a private family, In which case the latter offered gratuitous 
hospitality or received a fee from the communal revenues. 
This admission of the poor to the ordinary Jewish family 
life gave point to the metaphor which described the dining- 
tab!e as the 'Altar of God.' Most marked change of all, 
however, was the growth of charitable associations. Certain 
difficulties were experienced with regard to those charitable 
duties which were felt to be incumbent on individuals and >■« 
were beyond the means of individuals. Hence voluntar>- 
societies were created to meet these cases, which grew in 
number and variety as the conditions of life became more 
complex. This subject, however, must be deferred for 
a while, and a few words must be written on the metbQds_ 
' Cr. above, p. 74 ; and ace T. B. Sola, 10 a. 



■ Charity Overseers. arjf 

K«dopted for raising the kupah or general relief funds in 
various Jewish congregations in the middle ages. 

The popular device for raising funds was the periodical 
assessment of the various members of the congregation by 
officinls appointed as Charily Overseers. The duty was not 
usually entrusted to a single individual, but occasionally this 
was the case'. A dual directorate was mostly held desirable 
\ox granting jcW^i. The distribution of charitable funds was 
always regarded by Jews as more onerous than the collec- 
tion ^ The administrators of poor relief sometimes were the 
objects of much abuse from the poor ^, but on the whole the 
overseers were men of the highest reputation and enjoyed 
the full confidence of their brethren. No enforced audit of 
their accounts was exacted, but they were expected in the 
sixteenth century to make a voluntary statement and to 
present a balance sheet *. 

The total sum needed was approximately fixed by 
the treasurers, and each member contributed according to 
his reputed means. The collections for the kiipah were 
made either weekly, monthly, or thrice a year. No one 
escaped from this duty^ even women and children 
contributed, though it was unlawful to accept large sums 
from them. The poor themselves were taxed for the 
relief of their own class, for charity was a universal duty 
which none must evade. While, however, the assessors 
were warned against demanding too much from willing but 



' In (he Or Zona, i. p. 13, the autlior saya 
appoint only one Irraaurer, Ijut I think thai Ihei 
fifleenlh century these officials were tiot idcntica 
ordinary communaJ funds. (^Maharil, UiO-T ^n"n 

' T.B.Sabbalh, 1 18 a. 



' T. B. Baba t 
» Kolbo, ga d. 



; Shulcl 






'It is cuatomary now to 
; should be two.' In the 
with the treasurers uf the 

beginning.) 

' Uaharil, ibid. 
' mi', 357. a- 
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straitened donors, they were armed with strong ; 
against members who sought to underrate their own capB< 
to give. The assessors were licensed to make distraint on 
the recalcitrant's property and to forcibly seize the amount 
which, it was estimated, he ought to subscribe'. It some- 
times occurred that the civil authorities expressly conferred 
on the Jews this right to distrain the goods of members 
of the Jewish community who refused to share the duty 
of providing for their poor '. 

Side by side with the compulsory system, voluntary 
methods of contributing flourished luxuriantly. Bridging 
over the two systems were the regular fines inflicted for 
offences against communal tekanolk or regulations, such 
fines being often appropriated to purposes of charity '. 
Further, charitable offerings which were only partially 
voluntary in essence though completely voluntary in form, 
were the donations publicly announced in synagogue on 
special occasions. 

A very early instance of this form of benevolence has 
lately been pubUshed by Dr. Neubauer*. The place was 

' For forcible charily see pni tth, i. p. 13 ; compare ShulchiD Aruch. 
Yon Dmh, ch. 248. The various methods of eatimaling the sum to bt 
[ontribulcd by each individual Jew are thus summariied by R. Solomon 
ben Adret ( cf, Brih Josefih lo Tur Yort Dtah, % 350 end) : • TTie ■tnouni of 
a man's gifls must be proportionate to his means. lo some places, however, 
each man gives as much as he pleases, in olhcr? he contributes in Uie •»tm 
proportion as he contributes to the royal taxes, bul most blessed of ail is he 
who gives to the utmost of his power,' 

■ In Jan. 1759, such a power was granted to Ihc Jews of Amsterdam ;»e« 
the interesting sheet of which a copy is preserved in the Bnliiih Huieun, 
ipBa, b. J). 

■ CCmiTiH, i. p. .,(5a6). 

• iltdirvai Jrwish ChtoHuUe, n. p. i»8. The j>Dm" tec from which this is 
cited was written in 1055, in rhym.ed prose. It is interesting to note that 
though the author describes in details those who were present in 



SynagQgal Collections. an 

EiCahira, the capital of Egypt, the occasion was the Day of 
Atonement. R. Paltiel was ' called to the Law ' in syna- 
gogue. All the assembled congregation rose in his honour, 
but he bade all but the children to remain seated, threatening 
that otherwise he would not accept the office. When his 
reading was finished, he offered ' 5,000 dinars, good, sound, 
full-wcightcd.' The sum he distributed as follows: 1,000 
for the school, 1.000 for the poor of Jerusalem, i.ooo for the 
college in Babylon, 1,000 to various congregations for the 
general purposes of poor-relief, 1,000 in honour of the law 
to purchase oils. Next morning he rose early to fulfil hia 
promises, for he ever was quick to perform his word lest his 
second thoughts should prove less generous. He summoned 
a band of riders on horses and mules, and sent them with 
the caravan unto the desert, laden with the gold that 
he had vowed. At his death, his son distributed 20,000 
drachmae on similar benevolent objects ', 

Every Jew subscribed to the poor-box when he married, 
or on any occasion of joy, as well as on sadder anniver- 
saries -'. Such donations were so much a matter of rule, 
that they could hardly be termed voluntary, except in so 

Lfcr as the amount was concerned. Regular collections 
were made in synagogue on Purim, and on ordinary 
week-days the prayers were interrupted in order to collect 
donations'*. Many Jews made it a regular practice to 
contribute to the poor-box every morning before leaving 

DaminB the < spiritual utd Uy beads, young men nnd old, lads, boys, infanta 
•nd children,' the womtH are not mentioned. Evidently they were not . 

' Op ciL. p. 130. 

' Gifts to the poor accompanied the prayera for the dead .mora rn3in)_ 
See TYii -ntn, loc. cil. ; cf. npn, { ai?. 
I * Mathmtr VHry, p. 7. J 
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the synagogue. Similarly, private collections were mM 
in the home on occasion of all family gatherings afl 
festivities'. fl 

Special taxes were sometimes apportioned to the CB^| 
of poor-relief, or the fines which accrued from the extfl 
vagant infringement of sumptuary laws were, in a sj^f 
of poetical justice, reserved for the entertainment of ^| 
poor. Of a more voluntary nature were the gifts bestowfl 
on the synagogue as permanent funds for charitable usfl 
This would take various forms. The donor might giveV 
large sum of which only the interest was lo be spent ". Or 
he would buy a scroll of the Law and deposit it in the 
synagogue. This scroll wonld be sold from time to time, 
still remaining the possession of the synagogue, but the 
new owner's name would be inscribed on it. The sum so 
obtained would be used for the poor^. Funds also accu- 
mulated from legacies, for rarely would a wealthy Jew die 
without bequeathing a considerable sum to the synagogue 
funds. 

Even more interesting was a species of self-taxation, to 
which some medieval Jews resorted. Thus a fifteenth 
century Jew*, who was no ascetic, but was fond of a good 
dinner and a glass of wine, taxed his own pleasures 
and gave a gold piece in charity for every extra gl 
of wine he drank. This he also did at every opportui 
be the occasion 'the enjoyment of a tasteful dish, 
good bargain, or the birth of a child, or the marrying of 
1 daughter.' If he omitted reading the Sabbath Scriptural 



init^H 



' Com oiudbI regulations Utcr on competled such collections *t all msD n 
(cf. eg. Tiinpn rnjpn, Amsterdam, 1708, { 70). 

* :iii ^1H, 1. p. 18, ( 30. ' Cr. LaocelQl Addison, p. st^, 

• CI S. Sehedbta, SiHdirs in JiidaUm, p. i6> 
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The Tithe. 

lesson thrice, he fined himself two gold pieces ; if he failed 
to partake of three meals on the Sabbath, he paid half 
a gold-piece. So with everything he bought, he 'salted 
his wealth with charity,' and if he indulged in an expensive 
garment the poor rejoiced with him. 

The most important fact about this same fifteenth century 
Jew's private charities, is the scrupulous care with which he 
set aside a tithe of his income for distribution to the poor. 
His own words on the subject are worth reproducing ' : — 

1 shall bIso, between New Year and Ihe Day of Atonemenl in each year, 
calculate my proGis during the past year and (after deducting expenses) 
give a tithe thereof lo the poor. ShouEd 1 be unable lo make an accurate 
calculation, Ihen 1 will give approximately. This lithe t shall put aside, 
together willi the other money for a religious (charitable) purpose, to 
dispose of it as I shall deem best I also propose [o have the liberty of 
employing the money in any profitable speculation with a view of aug- 
menting it (for the use of the poor). But all I have written above [ shall 
not hold myself guilty if 1 transgress, if such tranagressioo be the result 
of forgelfulncss ; but in order to guard against it, 1 shall read this through 

It will be seen that this benevolent individimt must have 
devoted a large portion of his income to charitable purposes. 
The Talmud fixed the outside limit to which a generous 
man might go at one-fifth of his property'. As, however, 
the Talmud defines this limit with the desire of protecting 
the donor against his own excessive generosity, and implies 
that he who gives more than a fifth may impoverish himself*, 
there may have been many who exceeded these prescribed 
bounds, adequate though they were. The average Jew was 
always expected to give in all one tithe of his income'. 

' S. Schcchler, lot cil. ' T. B. Krlkuboth. 50 a, 

■ On the other liand, a later Jewish moralist finely says : ' No man ever 

became poor through giving too much Id charily ' (Joel Shamariah's Elkical 

WUl). 

■nides, D"» mane, vii. ( 5. 
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But in the middle ages it was often felt dcsira 
to make the tithe an exact chaise, and not to rely ( 
a rough and ready computation '. It remained a volim*-] 
tary undertaking, however, and no congr^ation 
seems to have attempted to enforce the payment of the 
tithe in the case of unwilling donors. In fact the tithe 
continued to be a personal or family institution, the son 
promising to continue the father's custom, and only 
occasionally did a number of Jews bind themselves by 
a joint voluntary promise to give an exact tithe to the 
poor. This might happen on the initiative of a Rabbinical 
authority of great weight, such as the famous Asher ben 
Yechiel in the beginning of the fourteenth century. When 
he was still in Germany, his congregants all bestowed a 
tithe of their income on the poor. On settling in Toledo, 
he and his sons continued the practice. Gradually, how- 
ever, they seem to have grown to the custom until, in the 
month of September, 1346, they entered into a formal 
promise in the following terms ^:^ 

'We, the undersigned, accept an ordinance which wc 
have in the handwriting of our father R. Asher, and which 
he worded thus ; Hear my son the instruction of thy father, 
and do not forget the law of thy mother. Seeing that in 
the land whence we are come hither to Spain, our fathers 
and our fathers' fathers were wont to set aside for charitable 
purposes a tithe of all their business profits, in accordance 
with our sages' prescription *, we hereby undertake to foUa|H 



' Cf. miiw, L p. is: Mahnrll, rf'io ■ Cremona, 1556,56*0.). ~ 

* Tht TtslanHHl 0/ Judah Ashtril^ri. Scbcchter), p. 15. He »ys: 'I add 

the fonn of promise lesl perchance any odc who sees il may desire \o 

receive upun hiniiclf this same obligBtJon.' 
> Ptakla R. II. 
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in their footsteps, and have received upon ourselves the 
obligation to devote to the poor one-tenth of our profits 
earned in business, derived from the loan of capital or from 
commercial undertakings. Three-fourths of this tithe we 
will hand over to a kupah (or general fund), which shall be 
administered by two treasurers. This duty we undertake 
for ourselves and our children.' 

Then follow the signatures of Ashcr and his sons, who 
on their part add that in giving the tithe they will include 
property which comes to them from every source, by in- 
heritance, gift, or from marriage settlements. They further 
agree to pay the tithe within eight days of its falling due. 
The signatures of the children of the original covenanters 
are also added at a later date, and thus we see how 
a family tradition became fully established. The tithe, 
without ever becoming universal, must have been pretty 
common. In the fourteenth century it was in vogue in 
Germany ', and probably elsewhere. 

Jewish charitable methods in the middle ages con- 
tinuously tended towards differentiation. By the thirteenth 
century, philanthropic societies for various purposes make 
themselves apparent, but several centuries elapsed before 
the synagogue finally delegated most of its benevolent 
functions to semi-independent bodies*. In the sixteenth 
century the impoverishment of the Jews became most 



' 'They shall give in charily oh txaci lilht of their properly and shall 
never turn away a poor man empty-handed, but they shall give him what 
they can, be it muih or Utile. If he asks fur a lodging over night and Uiey 
know him not, they shall supply him with money that he may pay an 
innkeeper.' {Ethical IVUt of Eleazar tlie Levite of Maycncc, who died in 
'357- ) 

' The differentiation was aniicipolcd by the practice of nllolting certain 
proportions of the general charitable funda to definite objects. 
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marked, and the number of the poor increased. In former 
times, Jewish kindliness had bridged over the gulf between 
wealth and poverty, now the gulf itself narrowed. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that wealth fell into 
far fewer hands, and thus the bulk of the Jews were all 
more or less unable to meet great demands on their 
means. They compensated for the lack of money by the 
energy with which they rendered personal services, and 
the comparatively few rich men bore their burden manfully. 

Another point must be noted. In the ghettos, house- 
to-house begging might be carried on without publicity. 
so far at least as the Christian world was concerned. Hence 
this system received a new impetus in the ghetto centuries, 
and re-established itself in Jewish life. But the begging 
was restricted in time, and only occurred on Fridays and on 
the middle days of the festivals '. Begging in the streets 
of the ghetto, or in front of the synagogue, was however, 
sternly forbidden ', In Rome the Fattori, or communal 
officers, continued to carry relief to the houses of widows 
and the sick in order to spare them the irksomcness of 
solieiting help in person. As the number of Jews settled 
in Palestine increased, it became a pressing duty to provide 
for the settlers, and collections were regularly made for the 
purpose. Envoys were dispatched from the Holy Land, and 
these were permitted to solicit help in every possible way. 

Similarly, individuals, whether strangers or members of 
the local congregation, were allowed in special cases to make 
special appeals to the benevolent, though not in person. 
' If a poor man,' says Leon di Modena^ (1571-1648), 'h 



' C£ P. Riegcr, Gadtichlt Jtrjudm 
' Berliner, Rom, ii. a, 56 seq. 

' Cf. MomeBorc, loc. dl. 
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occasion for extraordinary charity — as, if he has a daughter 
to marry, or would redeem any of his family that are 
staves, whether he is one who lives with them or a stranger. 
'tis all one, the overseers of the synagogue procure him a 
promise from every one ; which is done thus. The chanter 
goes round and says to every one. calling him by name, 
" God bless so and so, who will contribute so much to such 
a charitable design." And because this is done on the 
Sabbath, upon which day they touch no money, every one 
promises by word of mouth what he thinks fit: and the 
week after every one readily pays what he promised to 
the overseer ; and when they have gathered it they give it 
to the poor man,' Circular letters were also granted in 
such cases, and the father who had a daughter to marry or 
a relative to bury or release would readily obtain the 
succour he needed. Mostly, such circular letters had to 
be presented to the synagogal authorities at each stage 
of the itinerant collector's Journey; for he needed a local 
licence before he could make a demand upon the purses 
of the benevolent. This system of travelling mendicancy 
may be traced as early as the end of the twelfth century '. 

' Stfer ChassiiUm, { 955. 
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PRIVATE AND COMMUNAL CHARITIES {continued).\ 
THE SICK AND THE CAPTIVE. 

It is obvious that if the charitable organization was to 
keep pace with the wants of the sick and the poor, special 
arrangements had to be made for meeting the various types 
of necessity. ' Societies ' were already instituted at the end 
of the thirteenth century', but a most luxuriant crop of 
benevolent agencies grew up in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. By that time the differentiation of charitable en- 
terprises had reached its utmost limit. Elijah ben Solomon 
the Levite, who lived in Smyrna in the seventeenth century, 
and was the author of a very popular ethical code entitled 
' the Rod of Reproof,' also compiled an elaborate treatise 
on charity. This book* contains nearly 2,000 paragraphs, 
which take the form of learned comments on charitable 
maxims which occur in the Talmud and medieval Hebrew 
literature; the learning being interrupted by spirited 
homilies and striking anecdotes. At one point, he stays 

' NiBsim Gerondi, writing circa 1350, enumerates five socjttjei at Per- 
pignoD : for the study of Ihc Law, visiting the sick, providing llgbi, rdlef of 

Ihe poor, and for burials ■ Ri%fonsa. \ 8«;. Cf GOJem-nn : *- 

• Tips'i'SO, 1731. 
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to enumerate the various charities to which pious Jews of his 
day were wont to subscribe. ' The list is very badly drawn 
up, and many particulars recur twice, and even three times ; 
but after all due curtailment on the score of repetition, 
there yet remain seventy heads of charity, covering the 
widest field. First there are the charities given for par- 
ticular objects, such as clothing the poor, paying for 
their education, paying dowries, paying burials, paying for 
doctor and medicine for sick persons and lying-in women, 
defraying the legal expenses of persons unjustly accused, 
paying nurses for orphan children, the travelling expenses of 
the poor, and so on. Then come charities given on particular 
occasions — for instance, on the Sabbath eve, on festivals, 
on fast-days, on marriage, on recovery from an illness, 
beginning and end of a journey, during an epidemic, after 
a bad dream, and many more. Then there are the public 
cliaritics, contributing to Kupah and Tamchui, to the 
societies for the ransom of prisoners, to collections at 
dinners, and to the maintenance of the public hostelries. 
Then there remain a number of miscellaneous charities, 
such as paying taxes for the poor, sending money secretly 
to persons who are unwilling to make their poverty known, 
lending books, and several other items too numerous to 
mention. The whole list' adds Mr. Montefiorc' 'seems 
to show that the Talmudic ascription of charity to Israel, 
as a mark and token of his race, is not exaggerated or 
undeserved.' 

This multiplicity of demands was met by the foun- 
dation of societies, which were almost as numerous as the 
various classes of charity which were enumerated above. 
Some of them possessed considerable property, which 
^v ' Jnnish C/ironidt, loc cil. i 
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^1 accumulated as the years rolled by. Rome in the sevcn- 
^1 teenth century may be taken as a typical instance. The 
^1 benevolent societies in the Roman ghetto were grouped 
^B under four heads': {a) those for the relief of the poor, 
{b) those which were concerned with the burial of the dead. 
{c) those which provided for the aged, {d) those which served 
religious and educational objects. At this period seven 
societies devoted their energies to the provision of clothes, 
shoes, linen, beds, and warm winter bed-coverings for 
young children, school children, the poor, especially women, 
widows and prisoners^. Two societies provided trousseaus 
and dowries for poor brides' — under which category was 
sometimes included the loan of jewellery to those who 
possessed none; another society brought help to the 
houses of those who met with sudden deaths, and yet 
another was founded for visiting the sick*. Other societies 
performed the last loving services to the dying, conducted 
the purification before interment.and attended to the burial ^ 
The women of Rome had their own society, too, though 



' Berliner, Rom, iL (v), p. 1S4. In Hebrew these w 
D-^, DTcn rfro), D-jp aena, and o'ynm "wic. 

' Sieger, loc. ciL These societies were oiled D~iTiB erate, D^ tkK, 
c"3S tr:fyQ, ui'w mj, p-w mMSw I't. iiin wtob, cm mm. 

' Rieger, loc. cit., nVniia min and ttTjn 7rti». These societies were oDen 
the cause of serious abuse. Indigent parents promised their daughters Urge 
dowries, and when the bridegroom refused to proceed with the wedding 
unlem the dowry were rorthcoining, the falhen went in tearv to the 
managers of the society and demanded help. In 1618 this society resolved 
that no father who promised his daughter more than »oo scudi waa eligible 
for help. It was also found necessary to limit the number of oues dealt 
with annually to twelve. In societies of this kind, the girls often drew lots 
to decide which should receive dowries. The lucky maidens wetc in muct 
detiund with amorous bachelors. Berliner, Rom, iL \a), p. 57, 

' Rieger, loc cit, eui pmn and D^n "np-i. 

' Kicger, loc. cit, D"n tttm, O'fio t\-i\ and nrm "n. 
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even when this was not the case, they were associated with 
the men in administering such charities as were concerned 
with the relief of their own sex'. In addition to these 
societies, a .special association devoted itself to collecting alms 
for the Holy Land *. Eleven societies were engaged in pro- 
moting educational and religious aims. One met for daily 
devotions and study, another for the same purposes on 
Sabbaths, a third for night prayers on the eves of the 
seventh day of Passover, the first day of the Feast of Pente- 
cost, and the seventh day of Tabernacles '. Two societies 
existed for providing the necessary legal ininyan, quorum 
of ten adult males, at the memorial services held daily in 
the private houses of mourners, and another society supplied 
the mifiyan in the evenings*. The Abrahamic rite was 
directed by a special society, which also provided necessaries 
and dainties for the mother of the new-born boy ; yet 
another society busied itself with the prayers held on the 
evening which preceded the ceremony'. In order to 

Rome (Ricger, p. 316). 



« In len there was acrmm: 

' These were called rmsa tttb "n, Tuiom roM .imro, and ei? -tnTO "n 
Hiegcr, p. 317)- The Societies for studying Ihe Scriptures and Rabbinical 
were mostly called rmn -nobn "n ; the aaaocialions for prayer 
ifs^ O^'icMC "n. On these last-named SocietJea, which date rrom 
the sixteenth century, cf. Steinscbneider, Jmiiah Ltltratiin, p. 343. Many 
of these societies were known by other, but similar, names to those noted 
above, ll is impossible to give the variants in anything like compleleaeal. 
A few may be added, rtrw man; con-'^-'JO p"n, rfjiu n^ rr;anp"n, mtsrp'n 
3^fl tfor the relief of the aged); also D-Jp rattto (for the same object) ; inn "n 
■wjS ; i."vn rnjn (for Talmud) ; rvwcn mcp D'Tcn rfrw ; ttVitu Vin man ; yp msn 
□-It (for educational purposes). See Zcdner's catalogue of (he Heb. books 
in Brit. Mufl., pp. 48, 49, 93, 379, 447, S'"! """^ 7T>- I" finding lilies for 
such societies there was no limit to the fancy. Every Bible phrase that was 
^apl (or not apt) for the purpose was chosen at one time or another. 

These were the nw'w ricTO ohm nnw, and rmra irjTa, Ricger, p, 318. 
Rieger, loc. ciL They were named nil *t71 "n and K-a;n nV. 
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provide the poor with the materials for fulfilling certain 
religious duties, such as the affixing to the doorposts of 
the mezuzah (Deut. vi. 9), the illuminations on the feast 
of Dedication, and the kindling of the Sabbath-lights, three 
societies were established '. Lastly, there were two fui 
associations in Rome formed for literary purposes ofi 
religious character*. 

Such a maze of societies, it is true, did not exist in every 
Jewish community * ; but, on the other hand, this Roman 
list, elaborate though it be, is by no means exhaustive. 
Jewish benevolence was unbounded, and needed an incal- 
culable number of outlets for its abundant energies. Besides, 
these benevolent societies performed a useful social function. 
The members met together at regular intervals to dine 
or to play, they prayed and studied together, and were 
united each to each in bonds of a peculiar friendliness. 
The synagogue as a body did not entirely dissociate itself 
from these philanthropic enterprises. On the contrarj- 
it aided them in various ways. The communal authorities 
appointed certain times at which public offL-rings or 
collections might be made in synagogues In favour of the 
various charities. Mostly the individual leaders of the 
.synagogue were also very prominent in the management 
and support of the benevolent societies. Besides this, at all 

' They were known us the rnin 'liao ami mirt rnt raip- 
' In 1630, in MkntuB or San Martino, acvea cfaaritiea are enumcratci) by 
Samuel Portalconc [ixe JianshQuarltriy Frvita, v. p. 514) i sesetal o( Ihof 
are generic terms wbich may, however, have included many subdiviaiiNU. 
The seven charities are : hirser fw rv\-j , min ■no'in rwp . C"cn ritrw fW¥> 
c-om nmp, rrtini w-rrfi nnp, D"3r ncno TWf, and d->30 rcr, i-c. (a) ihe bo» 
ifund) for the Land of Israel, it) the box far studying Ihe Law, (i) the box 
for burying the dead, {d) the box of Mercy, (/) Ihe bon (ora maiden's dowry. 
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Visiting tke Sick. 

periods wealthy Jews expended large sums, cither directly 
or through the communal organizations, in the support of 
poor students. 

There were at least two acts of mercy which seem to 
have called a special machiner>' into existence at an 
earlier period of Jewish life. The first of these dealt 
with the sick and the dying. The Communal Hostelry 
may have served as an infirmary or hospital, but the 
medieval Jews preferred to treat each patient in his 
own home. The attendance on the sufferers from disease 
or bodily weakness was one of the most conspicuous 
duties which Jews of all times included under the general 
head of charity. This duty was incumbent on every 
Jew. rich and poor, and was extended towards patients 
of all classes and creeds. Though the Jews of the middle 
ages were strongly averse to accepting alms or other 
charitable services from any but their co-religionists, 
they felt no similar scruples in rendering such help '. 
On the contrary, Jewish charity knew no bounds of creed. 
Naturally, however, Jews were the chief recipients of 
Jewish charity- 
Much tenderness was shown in visiting those who were 
confined to their houses by prostrating illness. After syna- 
gogue service on the Sabbath morning, the worshippers 
paid regular visits to the sick before returning home to 
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ulchan Aruch, Yon Diaii, ccti. i, cie»ixv. 9; cccbtvii. i ; Maimo- 
and B'ira "n, i. 13 ; D"ffl ri:riD "n ; Isserlcs to Yon Dta/i, ccli, 1 
and cilix. « ; OrocA Oiayim, dcxciv. 3. These are but a small fraction of 
the numerous prescripliotis (in Jewish aulhorilics of all agea] which ordain 
the paramount duty of relieving non-Jewiah poor with, and in preference 
to, the Jewish poor. For rurther passages see HofTmann, Dtr Shuh/iaii 
Amdi, &c., p. 7a seq. As (o the n on -acceptance of gifts from others than 
cfl Holler, Mafindt, 131. 
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partake of their meal '. This general concern with such 
matters partly accounts for the fact that so little 'parish 
visiting' was done by the Rabbis in the middle ages; this 
function was performed by the laity in general and by 
the lay-heads of the congregation in particular- The Rabbi 
merely performed his share like other pious members of 
the community. 

The Jewish etiquette at such visits was almost beyond 
praise. It was thought bad manners for any but hb most 
familiar friends to call upon the patient too soon after he 
fell ill, for such precipitancy might make him appear ia 
a worse plight than he actually was. No visitor was to 
become a nuisance by making loo long a stay ; nor was 
he to present himself when the sufferer was in acute pain. 
The patient was to be cheered, and not depressed by 
conversation on dismal topics of death and misfortune. 
A man's personal enemy was to refrain from visiting 
the sufferer, for his presence might be misconstrued as 
implying a desire to gloat over his foe's prostration. An 
essential of the visit was the prayer uttered on the patient's 
behalf. Women were notoriously lender to the sick, hence 
their evidence was not accepted as to the inability of the 
invalid to fast on the Day of Atonement. Just as occurs 
at the present day in our hospitals, Jewish men were nursed 
by women, but the women were not nursed by men. 

It does not seem that the community found it necessary 
to make its own arrangements for the medical treatment 
of the poor until a late period. The Jewish physicians 
attended the poor without charge', a physician would 
train his son to regard that as the proper course of 

' Or Zama, iL p. 33. 

* Cr. Ihe Bclivily of IIIainiOTiiil», p. 335 above. 
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conduct', and at all times Jewish doctors charged very 
moderately for their services. To add another to the ii 
stances cited in previous chapters, Saul Astruc Cohen. 
[jopular physician and scholar of Algiers at the close of the 
fourteenth century, not only practised his art gratuitously, 
'but spent his fortune in relieving both Moliammedan 
and Jewish poor',' A medical officer was often attached 
to a benevolent society, which will soon be described. 
Such societies were chiefly called into existence by the 
various epidemics ^^'hicb devastated Europe in the middle 
ages. Under the strain of extraordinary needs, the usual 
methods for providing medical attendance broke down, 
and benevolent societies sprang into existence as rapidly 
as the demand for them arose. 

It may be convenient to inquire at this point into the 
question whether the Jews were more or less subject to 
medieval epidemics than the rest of Europe. We may 
pass over as exceptional the serious cases of epidemic 
disease which affected the Jews when herded together in 
emigrant ships after their expulsion from Spain and 
Portugal. Under average circumstances, there is no doubt 
that it was generally believed that the Jews suffered less 
than the Christian populations from various forms of 
disease'. Their manner of life undoubtedly preserved 
them from those epidemics which depended upon con- 
trollable circumstances, or arose from causes to which the 
Jews were not subjected. Jews were free both from 

' 'Thou mayeat accept fees frDiD the rich,' said Judab Ibn Tibbon to liia 
ion, - but heal the poor graluilously.' He adds ; ' Eiamine Uiy drugs and 
medicinal herba regularly ODCC a Week, and never apply a remedy wtiicli 
tbou hast not thoroughly tested.' 

GitKXz. Huiery of Ihi Jna Ij-.T.), IV. ch. vi. 

CS. e.g. • A.R.,' A Vitw o/llujtwitk Rttigion (London, 1656 , p. 399 
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'Anglorum fames' and the ' Francorura ignis,' The 
standard of living was higlier than the average with the 
Jews in the middle ages, and the famine-pestilences slew 
fewer victims in the ghettos than in the quarters inhabited 
by non-Jews. Agrarian epidemics, such as the ' Franconim 
ignis ' or gangrene, were the scourge of the peasantry, not 
of the dwellers in towns. Leprosy was certainly less 
common among Jews than among Christians ', and again 
the explanation is reasonably simple. The medieval leprosy 
seems to have arisen from the large consumption of badly 
salted meat and fish, which, when eaten by the poor, was 
often in a semi-putrid condition ^. Now the Jews, however 
poor, rarely ate any but fresh meat, and their religion 
prevented them from using it as food when it had become 
putrid. 

Further, Jews seem to have suffered little from cholera 
and allied diseases. On the other hand, they were martyrs 
to malaria in the Roman ghetto, into which the Tiber 
constantly overflowed. SmaI!-pox marked down a large 
number of Jewish victims'. In the terrible scourge known 
as the Black Death, which devastated the civilized world in 
the fourteenth century, the Jews were great sufferers. In 
the middle ages, the popular imagination invariably flew to 
poisoning as the explanation of epidemics, and the Jews 
were massacred by thousands during the outburst of 
fanatical madness which seized upon Europe in conse- 
quence of the Black Death. It is now known, however, 
ihe Jews suffered equally with the Christians in Vii 
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' A myth UiBt there were many Jewish lepera in France grew oul of tte 

identity in form of the badge worn by Jews and lepen in the middle tW«L 

' C. Crciglitoti, A History of Epidtmia in Biilain, p. ItO «M). 

* But sec Schcchler, Studies in Judaism, p. 360. 
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* Holy Leagues.' 

Goslar, Regeosburg, Avignon, and Rome ', Many Jewish 
cemeteries were enlai^ed at this period to receive the bodies 
of those who died from the plague or fell martyrs to a 
foolish myth*. 

Jewish burial societies, called ' Holy Leagues ' {chevra 
kadiska)^, have, with some plausibility, been traced back 
as far as the fourth century. In the first century, the 
interment of the dead was a duty undertaken by the whole 
community. 'All who pass by when one is buried,' says 
Josephus*, 'must accompany the funeral and join in the 
lamentation." But outside Palestine the Jews did rather 
more than this. Every Babylonian Jew ceased from his 
work the moment that he was informed of a death, and 
participated in the preparations for burial. ' Rav Ham- 
nuna (died about 320) chanced to be in a town named 
Daro. Suddenly he heard the note of a horn, and knew 
by this signal that some one had just died. To his 
surprise, he saw that some people continued at their work 
as if nothing had happened (to need their immediate 
attention). Hamnuna demanded : " Ought not these men 
to be severely punished, since, knowing that a death has 
just occurred, they still continue their ordinary avoca- 
tions?" "There is an association in the town," he was 

■ R. Hoeniser, Dtr Sdiwartt Tod in DtHlaManJ (Berlin, tSBa), p. 43. 
C(. Hacwr. Ukrb-eh dtr GtsMdilt dtr Mtdicin und dtr VoUuimnbhtHiH 
(Jena, iBfla), iiL p. 156. 

• A 'UiOticlilcs MSrehcn,' Hoenigcr calls it (loc. ciLV 

' This title tWTp inin wu also used, in a generic sense, of any wciciy 
Tonned for > religious purpose. One frequently meets in Jewish records 
with min TiQ^T p"p, and so forth. See e. g. Godemann, QudltHsthriflm, 
p. 301, wiicre ihe Frankfort society, whose objects are educational, is 
termed »o>"rp rminn. Furllier, several benevolent societies io Amstcfdain 
■e known as l)"n (cf Zedncr, Calolcgue, p, 49). 
Agairat Aphn, ii. a^. 
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told, "and therefore all men need not discontinue their 
work to attend to the dead'."' 

The general cessation of work when a death occurred 
continued in sonic Jewish congregations for man}' centuries. 
In 1 730 all shops were shut in Sofia whenever a Jew died ', 
and throughout the middle ages information of a death 
was conveyed to every member of most congregations by 
methods already described, or by the pouring forth of all 
the water in the house wherein the dead lay unburied '- 
Still, the inconvenience and the dislocation of business 
caused by a general cessation from work must have power- 
fully helped forward the formation of Holy Leagues, which 
assumed the duties of tending the sick, supplying medicines 
and warm clothing, preparing the dead for burial, pro- 
viding graves and tombstones, arranging for the celebration 
of the proper rites in the house of mourning, and relieving 
the immediate distress of those whom the funeral and the 
attendant loss of the wage-earners' income plunged into 
temporary want. 

Epidemics were also a fruitful cause of the foruiation <tf 
these leagues or brotherhoods. At such periods the need 
of a special organization was much felt, and no fear of 
personal danger from contagion restrained the pious from 

' 7". B. Moid KaloH. 37 b. This is the usual explanWion of ihc |us»p 
(cf. M. Adter in Jeteish Chnnitle, Oct, ^, iSgal. but it a by no means elur 
that [he Talmud refers to a burial society. The phrtse, m-M ti,-(iiar, any 
simply mean (as Rnabi explains! that each stclioH, mi:n, of Uie communily 
■Itendnl to its own dead, and that the m/ioie community did not need to 
concern itself with evrry funeral. For ■ possible reference to a burial society 
sec StmaiMolfi, ch. lii. Il should be added that the correct reading in Jfaw* 
Kttbm, a^ a. is the (own DarO, and not the aimfh (cf. DikJuJk Sofirim, ad loci. 

' R. Meldola's D-31 CO n"ltt, ii. 65. 

' R. Nissim (to Motd Kalon. a^ b) states liiat this was the usual aifBtk 
oTa death in his time. 



Ransoming Captives. 

devoting themselves to the task of affording decent and 
loving attention to the dying and the dead. Another 
occasional motive for the formation of such leagues was 
the distance of the cemeteries from the Jewish quarters. 
We have seen above that the cemetery was mostly near 
the ghetto, but this was not always the case. The cost 
and toil involved where the coffin had to be conveyed a 
great distance, led to unbecoming methods of transporta- 
tion. In such case a Holy League would be created 
to provide for the decorous conveyance of the bodies and 
their interment in the distant cemeteries'. The members 
of these Holy Leagues enjoyed much respect and some 
religious and social privileges, for kindness shown to the 
dead was, in the Jewish view, the highest form of charity, 
in that it was rendered without possibility of gratitude or 
reward from the recipient. 

Another imperative call was frequently made on Jewish 
generosity in the middle ages. Jews from the earliest 
periods regarded the duty of ransoming captives as one 
of their most pressing obligations*. The revolt against 
Rome resulted in the enslavement of a large number of 
the sons of Judah, many of whom were freed by their co- 
religionists. The cost of purchasing the freedom of Jewish 
slaves was always a first charge on thesynagogal resources. 
At the end oi the tenth century Moses ben Chanoch was 
carried to Cordova as a prisoner by the captain of the vessel 
Pin which he and his family had taken passage to Spain. The 

' An interesting case of this kind is recorded by Joseph Sambaiy (Neu- 
bauer, AHicdaia Oroiiiriisia, Mtditval Jttcitk ChnmkUi, \. p. 157). This 
occurred near the year 150c. 

* Cf. Mflimonides, cip TOnc, viii. \% 10-15; Sbukhan Arach, Yort Diaft. 
f 353; Kolbo. 93 a. Sec also Tosifia, end of firat chapter of Shibalim \ and 
OrZarna, i. p. M- The duly U frequently referred to in ihc Talmud 
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Cordovesc Jews, little knowing the important rflle that the 
stranger was destined to play, ransomed him as a matter of 
course'. 

In the course of centuries, however, the burden of lu- 
soming Jewish prisoners became excessively onerous. The 
need of inter-communal action was severely felt, and inde- 
pendent Jewish congregations banded themselves togcdier 
for the purpose. The scene of the worst experiences in thfe 
direction lay on the shores of the Mediterranean, in Spain 
and Italy. The Earbary corsairs of the eighteenth century 
had their analogues in the fifteenth. Heart-rending indeed 
were the sufferings endured by the Jews who fell into the 
hands of the bandits and pirates, who took advantage 
of the cruel necessity which drove the Jews from shore 
to shore in vain search for a friendly and peaceful resting- 
place. When towards the end of the eighteenth ccntur>" 
Alfonso V of Portugal captured the African seaports, 
Arzilla and Tangier, he carried off 250 Jews of both sexes 
and every age, and sold them as slaves throughout the 
kingdom. The Portuguese Jews applied to Ycchicl of 
Pisa, financier and philanthropist, and he generously assisted 
his brethren. Lisbon Jews formed a representative com- 
mittee of twelve members, and the famous state.snian- 
schotar, Don Isaac Abarbanel, himself travelled over the 
whole country and redeemed the Jewish slaves, often at 
a high price. ' The ransomed Jews and Jewesses, adults 
and children, were clothed, lodged, and maintained until 
they had learned the language of the country and were 
able to support themselves *.' 

Soon, however, the Jews of Italy found their resoui 
' Graclz, Hislory ofl/itjmii (E-T.), III. ch. viL 
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taxed to the utmost. The expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1493 cast many thousands of exiles on the rest 
of Europe. Except in Rome, the Jews of Italy everywhere 
strained their fullest powers to provide for the burden thus 
cast upon them. In Naples, King Ferdinand behaved 
with the bravest humanity, and in the teeth of much 
popular opposition allowed the Jewish exiles to settle 
outside the town, and provided hospital accommodation for 
them. At Pisa the sons of the wealthy Yechiel fairly took 
up their abode on the quay ', to prevent delay in receiving 
and entertaining wanderers. In many places, moreover, 
the reception of the Jews was rendered the more costly, 
seeing that the fugitives had to be purchased by their 
Jewish benefactors. The captains of the vessels in which 
the Jews sailed frequently claimed the passengers as their 
slaves. In the Greek islands of Corfu and Candia, the 
Jews sold the gold from their synagogue ornaments to 
raise money for freeing such slaves. In Turkey the Jews 
were received by the Sultan, Bajazet II, with extraordinary 
kindness, and the native Jews of his realm vied with their 
Italian brethren in the efforts they made to .serve the 
Spanish exiles. Moses Kapsali, the most noted Turkish 
Rabbi of the time, travelled from congregation to congre- 
gation, and levied a tax on the native Jews to defray the 
cost of ' liberating the Spanish captives." But it is unneces- 
sary to add further details. The horrors of the expulsion 
from Spain are such, that a Jewish writer willingly refrains 
from repeating the oft-told tale of suffering and degradation. 
But the horrors arc somewhat relieved by the superhumaa 
efforts made by the Jews themselves to rescue their 
brethren from death or seivitude. 
^^ ' GmeU, op. cit., ch, xii. Cf. p. 949 above 
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The troubles of the Jews were not relaxed after the 
settlement in new abodes of those of the Spanish exiles 
who survived the perils of their expulsion. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century the vessels of the Italian republic 
or of African buccaneers captured many Jews and reduced 
them to slavery. The frequent oppressions in other paili 
of Europe produced similar but not such extensive reaJts. 
Everywhere the Jews bestirred themselves to purchase the 
freedom of their brethren. Unhappily this readiness of 
the Jews to pay ransom, encouraged the man-stealers to 
further exertions. The capture of Jews was too profitable 
a business to fail of many willing and enterprising recruits. 
The Jews tried to protect themselves by refusing to pay too 
high a price for the freedom they so generously bought. 
Not oflen, however, were they able to resist the temptation 
to ransom their brethren at all costs. If they hesitated, the 
captors knew how to put on the screw, and the prisoners 
were maltreated, starved, and deprived of their wearii^ 
apparel until their price was forthcoming. To give a fillip 
to their co- religionists' pity, the prisoners were somctimci 
mutilated, their ears and noses being lopjxid off'. The 
Jewish communities were mulcted to a considerable extent, 
and their property squeezed from them. Occasionally, 
the ransomed prisoners were able to refund the sums paid 
for them: thus in 1543 a leading Jew of Algiers was 
ransomed for sixty or seventy crowns, and promptly repaid 
the amount *. ^^| 



' Isidore l.tx\>, Jostf Hacrohm, p. 03. 

> The need of ' raasomiog CHptives ' has been felt id Jewisi 
almost to Ihc present time. A few yean ago the Sephardic congregation* 
in London retained the ofOce of honorary superintendent of ibe fuad Im 
the ' Ciulivos,' and possibly the oSice is atill in eiisteoce. 



The Ransomed Prisoners. 

On regaining their liberty, many of these ransomed Jews 
were forced to beg to obtain the necessaries of life. The 
impoverishment of the Jews, which synchronized with the 
Reformation, rendered them less and less able to cope 
with the distress into which these miserable victims of 
medieval misgovernment were regularly plunged. The 
climax of Jewish impoverishment was reached at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, but the dawn of a 
better day was visible before the close of that dark century 
in Jewish life. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE MEDIEVAL SCHOOLS. 



The Renaissance produced a violent transformation in 
the relative excellence of the Jewish and Christian system 
of education in Europe. Before the revival of letters, the 
Jews were probably better educated than any other sectits 
of the European population. The average Jew could 
always read and write', which is more than can be sud 
of the ordinary layman in the middle ages. But at the 
Renaissance, Christian education not only took a vast 
stride fonvards, but a backward blow was administered at 
the Jews, except those who dwelt in Italy, which left thcni 
far in the rear for some centuries. Moreover, the liter»ry 
and religiou-s upheavals which modernised the rest of 
Europe seem by a species of natural as well as deliberate 
reaction to have cast the Jews into their one real experience 
of medieval gloom. The Jewish middle ages began just 
when the medieval cloud vanished from Christian society. 

Hence during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries^the ghetto centuries, be it noted — the Jcwi 
entirely lost the educational supremacy which they had 
previously enjoyed. During those centuries they woe 

' Zaai, Zitr GtschicliU inJ Liltia/ur (,1045), P- '77- 
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worse and not better taught than the rest of Europe, and 
the deterioration in educational method was accompanied 
by a diminution in the scope which Jewish culture em- 
braced. That these evil effects were not more damaging 
was due entirely to the fortunate circumstance that the 
Talmudical school system was far in advance of its age '. 
The Jews, when thrown upon themselves in their dark 
ages, naturally turned to their Rabbinical traditions as 
their guide and norm. They endeavoured to obey the 
Talmudical prescriptions with regard to the education of 
children, and as these prescriptions were so fundamentally 
sound that they are not even now obsolete, the Jews of 
the ghetto period were preserved from anything like a com- 
plete intellectual collapse. 

Reverting to the pre-ghetto period, the educational status 
of the Jews in various parts of Europe was by no means 
uniform. This, however, applies only to the acquirements 
of adults. Jewish children were educated much in the 
same way all over the civilized world, and the divergence 
only becomes apparent when the years of boyhood have 
passed. The term boyhood is employed designedly, for no 
regular provision was made fur the education of Jewish 
girls. In the later medieval centuries, Christian women 
were far better equipped than their brothers and husbands, 
and thus the Jewish women would have suffered doubly by 

' For an excellent account of (he Talmudical views on educalion sec 
Strassburger's GiichicMi dir Ertuhung bti dm IsratlittK ^Sl^ttga^t, 1885;. 
This book Is not so useful for later pcrioils, but this is the less regrettable 
■eeitig that Ihe works of M. GQdcmann are a complete armoury of id- 
formation on the medieval period. To his GixhichU da EiaitAungsu'tsens 
MHd dtr Cullur dtr Judtn (Vienna, i83o, 1B84, tB88) must be added the 
ume author's QHtlleHachri/lm *ur Ccschichlt da Unltrrichts hhJ dirErnthing 
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comparison with their Christian sisters. But this n^led 
of female education by the Jews does not imply that tk 
women were hopelessly ignorant. The Jewess married 
early, and even Had she been provided with a school 
career, her years of study must have been very few. Bm 
with a large number of ritual prescriptions she was perfowe 
made acquainted, and the just fulfilment of her ordinarf 
household duties entailed a considerable knowledge of 
Biblical and Rabbinical law. 

It is quite certain that a goodly number of Jewidi 
women deserved the title of learned. This learning they 
acquired at home from the lips of their parents and 
brothers, for, as a medieval Rabbi naively remarks, thw^ 
it be wrong to Icadi women, there is no reason why thqf 
should not obtain knowledge of their own initiative'. 
There is another important fact to be derived fr«B 
a further statement of the same Rabbi. He asserts in 
so many words that many Jewesses in South Germany 
were, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, noted for 
their learning, a fact which is strengthened by many 
particular instances on record in the Talmud and in 
medieval annals of the Jews of other countries as well as 
Germany*. These women entered into learned discussions 
with famous Rabbis, and the opinions of ' Lady Rabbinists' 
were cited often with approval. 

Jewish women did not as a rule learn to write, but 
occasionally they were accomplished scribes, assisted 
their husbands in their literary correspondence, and with 

' Riafimta, Maharil (Crcoicina, 1556% 199. 

' Some interesting cases are collected by Kayxrling in his DU JaJuckim 
Fimmt (Leipiig, 1879), p. 134 seq„ and Nahida Remy, Tk* Jiwi* Wmmm 
^Philadelphia, 1896), passim. Cf. «lso Zunz, op. dL, p. 170. ^^^^^^H 
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their own hands made copies of books of reference and of 
other learned works for them. Some of these copies, still 
extant, display a neat and clear hand, and — what is more — 
scrupulous accuracy. These women were adepts in other 
arts besides a knowledge of the Talmud. They were 
often musicians, and instructed their sisters in the tunes 
to which the synagogue hymns must be sung. The 
Jewish women were able to play on musical instruments, 
and would sing the verses which their husbands composed, 
with musical accompaniments'. Hence, when theeighteenth 
century saw a revival in Jewish culture, the women were 
the first to emerge into the new light. Wealthy Jews, 
subject to the disapprobation of rigidly orthodox Rabbis, 
engaged music-masters to teach their daughters the art 
of playing on instruments '. The phenomenal success of 
Jewesses as leaders of salons in the Mendelssohnian era 
of intellectual emancipation, was prepared by a long process 
of self-elevation, which was steadily but silently developed 
in the female life of the ghettos. 

Some of these Jewish women were even public teachers. 
Samuel ben AH of Bagdad, one of the ' Princes of the 
Captivity' in the twelfth century, had no sons, but only 
one daughter. 'She is expert in the Scripture and Talmud,' ' 
says Petachia*. 'She gives instruction in Scripture to ' 
young men through a window. She herself is within the 
building, whilst the disciples are below outside and do not 
sec her.' The same precaution was adopted by another 
—Jewess who emulated Hypatia. This was Miriam Schapira, 



' Cf. Kautmann in Jtwish Quaiitiiy Rtvirui, iii. p. 398. 

' See f5in fpi', i 890, poTo n-v a iF i ' TO nn ^ii iiD'i'V I'M i«nj ■nwo n 

* Trav*b oj R. Prtathui i,ed. BenUch), p. 19. 
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the ancestress of the Loria family. She seems to 
conducted a regular college, which was attended by 
youths. She sat behind a veil or curtain while deliverii^ 
her lectures '. Yet another woman, Dulcie, the daughter 
of Eliezer of Worms, held public discourses on the Sabbath. 
She supported her husband and family, and with her tw 
daughters suffered a martyr's death in 1213 or 1314 attbe 
hands of two Knights of the Cross. 

If the Jewess made but rare appearances as a publk 
teacher, she was present in every home as a private 
instructress. Several medieval Rabbis declared, in after 
life, that their first and best teachers were their mothcfs. 
The average Jewess was not equal to such a burden as tlus, 
but the education of her boys regularly fell on her shoulders 
until they attained their fifth year. Subsequently her part 
was that of the moral monitress rather than the tntelleaual 
guide. But this involved some important consequences 
After the art of printing was invented, the favourite 
literature of Jewish women comprised simple ethical 
treatises, which eulogized the domestic virtues and in- 
culcated pure ideals. These she imparted to her sons and 
daughters. Moreover, the very fact that she did not know 
much Hebrew rendered it necessary for her to pray in the 
vernacular, and to teach her children to pray in the same 
language. The boy was early accustomed to easy Hebrew 
prayers, but he must have also become familiar witb 
prayers in his ordinary language. Portions of the home 
ritual recited on the Passover eve were translated by the 
father for the sake of the women and children *. 



' Kayscrling, op. c 



.p. '38. 

' DJincn ramn no law (MQller, Mafitath, p. 1 
jnrgon' Taund their wray into the sninc home li 
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The vernacular was also introduced into the synagogue 
for the benefit of the women. For their pleasure, an 
Arabic translation of the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis 
was sung in the East on the Sabbath after a wedding'. 
In other congregations the lessons from the prophets were 
on certain occasions translated into Spanish". The old 
Aramaic paraphrase was, in fact, replaced quite early by 
a vernacular version^. The prophetical lesson for the 
Day of Atonement— the Book of Jonah — was read in 
Greek in those localities where Greek was the ordinary 
language in use'. Similarly, the tractate SofiTtm (be- 
ginning of the ninth century) lays it down as a duty 
to translate, for the women, the weekly readings from 
the Pentateuch and the Prophets before the close of the 
service. The translation was not read verse by verse after 
the Hebrew, but as one continuous passage". 

In the fourteenth century, the Book of Esther was read 
on Purim in Spanish from a translation, for the pleasure 
of the women, in various parts of Spain. The rigorous 
pietist, Isaac ben Sheshet, was scandalized to find this 
custom in force at Saragossa when, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, he was appointed Rabbi to that 

' Jacob ben Israel of Morca, n"ie, S 83 {p. 174 b). 

■ This was done on the Passover, Pentecost, ind the fast of the Ninth 
of Ab I cf. R. Mcldola, d'3T d-o rf'ir, $ 13I. On the seventh day of Pouovcr 
■ boy somelimes acted as translator IMachior Viiry, p. 304). 

• Rtsf>onia of Geonim. Moller, p. 103. ncM Dinnn pip pva ntoipo m'w 
icrt nsiTH, The two habits were even retained aide by side, for Simom 
Duran {Rtspoma, iii. lai) says that there were congregations in which the 
Aramaic translation was retained for tlie prophetical lessons of Passover 
and Pentecost, while the Song of Deborah was translated into Arabic. 

' Judah Mini, Risponsa, i 78, 

• Maattchtlh So/irim, xviii. (ciL Mllller, p. 35, and notes, p. 356). This 
custom of leading the translated passage ai a wholi was usual with the 
Byiaiilioe Jews In the ninth century. 
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congregation. Local Rabbis were more complacent | 
the new arrival, who set himself, with the aid of Nil 
Gerundi, to crush the custom which had been i 
at Saragossa for a third of a century. The ground <rf 
their objection is described by Graetz as 'sophistical',* ' 
and it ceitainly deserves a harsh epithet. They argued 
that as the reader understood Hebrew it was unlawful 
for him to read the Scroll of Esther in any other language, 
though the women, who did not understand the Hebmr, 
might lawfully hear it in Spanish. Another argument was 
more weighty. Isaac ben Sheshet questioned the accuracy 
of the translation ^ It seems as though his zeal triumphed. 
for we do not find any later references to the use of ihe 
vernacular on the Feast of Esther. 

The incident just described is, however, very important 
It shows that the vernacular was far more common in 
the medieval than in the modern synagogue. Indeed, 
German hymns on the unity of God and the ThirtCEfl 
Creeds, formulated by Malmonides, were so popular in the 
fourteenth century that they were the exclusive rcli^oiu 
literature of many Jews'. Jewesses had, however, ceased 
to pray in the vernacular by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for, in the words of a sixteenth -century writer, 'this 
beautiful and worthy custom ' was, to his regret, extinct 
when he wrote*. But the eclipse can only have been local 
or of short duration. John Evelyn in )\is Diary {^nao 1641) 
tells us of his acquaintance, 'a Burgundian Jew, who bad 
married an apostate Kentish woman. . . . He showed 

I GneU. History 0/ the Jrui 
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Translations of the Prayers, 

me severs] books of their devotion, which he had translated 
into English for the instruction of his wtfe ^.' It is pro- 
bable that similar concessions to women were made by 
other seventeenth-century Jews than those whose wives 
were born in a different creed. Translations of the Hebrew 
prayer-book into the vernacular grow very common in the 
course of the seventeenth century, and as these translations 
were sometimes printed without the Hebrew text, it may be 
inferred that some women, if not men, still prayed in the 
vernacular^. In quite modem times, on the other haod, 
there has been a remarkable increase in the number of 
Jewesses who are well acquainted with Hebrew. 

indirectly, too, the Jewish women rendered services to 
education in the middle ages. They were always proud of 
their reputation for zeal in encouraging their husbands 
and sons to study. In place of buying trinkets with their 
husbands' presents, they would purchase books. They 
would freely offer hospitality to poor travelling scholars. 
Wives would rise very early and retire to rest very late in 
order to welcome their husbands on their return from the 
Beth Hamidrash,oT house of study^ The mothers, too, 
took their sons to school ; and of the several reasons which 
made Jews prefer to employ married teachers, one was 
the constant presence in the schools of the mothers of 
the boys*. 

Both the mother and father, indeed, participated in 
the important function of introducing the boy to school 

' Evelyn's Diary (cd. Bray), i. p. a^. 

' Thus Kieto'i Spanish iranslalion iLondon, 1740 Bnd 1771) contains no 
Hebrew lexl : a similar remark applies 10 other Spanish and French (rans- 
lalJans (Amsterdam, 164S; Nice, 1776V Possibly these iranslalions were 
used side by side with the Hebrew (exL 
_ » Stfir Chasadim ; Maharil, ninOB "n. ' Kolbo, 88 b. 
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for the first time. This occurred when the boy was fiw, 1 
but it was deferred for a couple of years in case the diild 
was weak or sickly. The ceremony of initiatioa wai 
performed partly in a school and partly in the synag(^iit 
and the favourite occasion was the Feast of Pentecost' — 
the traditional anniversary of the revelation on Mounl 
Sinai. Early in the morning the boy was dressed in nw 
clothes, and three cakes of fine flour and honey were baked 
for him by a young maiden. Three eggs were boiled, aad 
apples and other fruit were gathered in profusion. Then 
the child was taken in the arms of the Rabbi or another 
learned friend first to the school and then to the synagogue, 
or vice versa. The child was placed on the reading-daB 
before the Scroll, from which the Ten Commandments wot 
read as the lesson of the day, In the school, he received 
his first lesson in reading Hebrew, On a slate were 
smeared in honey some of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, or simple texts, such as ' Moses commanded us 
a law, an inheritance for the assembly of Jacob' (Deut. 
xxxiii. 4); and the child lisped the letters as he ate the 
honey, the cakes, and the other delicacies, that the words of 
the Law might be sweet in his lips. The child was then 
handed over to the arms of his mother, who had stood b)' 
during this delightful scene '. 

The real school work then commenced, and was continued 
for at least seven years. For the most part boys who 



' SonielinjM the firal of Nisan whs the date sctected. Cf. rmm '7*' 
(GQdemann, L 367!. From this earfy thirteenth -century code or eduutioD 
Mveral of the details in thiachiptrr are taken. Cf. Jacobs, Ang. Ettgt, 343. 

* This Recount chiefly Tollows the Matliaor Vtlry, p. 6M. ¥ot sli^tly 
different verxions of thu same custom, see Gfldemann, i. p. 50. tn Mine 
cases tlie names of angels were invoked to open the child's hurt Mid 
improve hia powers of retention. Cf. Sdicchter, p. 36B. 
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were not destined for professions, remained at school till 
they were thirteen or even fifteen. Elementary schools 
existed in every Jewish community, but were not all suf)- 
ported by public funds. The father was rightly thought 
by some to be disqualified from teaching his own children ', 
but he was bound to pay a teacher for them. The higher 
colleges for advanced pupils, or yeshibas, were only public 
in so far that they were supported by the community. 

At these higher schools, to which mostly professional 
students repaired, the students lived together in the house 
of the principal or in a special building. But the elemen- 
tary schools seem mostly to have been private in the sense 
that the teachers, though elected or authorized by the com- 
munity, received their fees directly from the parents^ 
The teachers were not, however, left without control. The 
excellent Talmudical prescription^ that the number of 
pupils taught by one master must not exceed twenty-five, 
was rigidly enforced in the middle ages, and the pupil- 
teacher system was well developed, Thus if the class 
numbered forty, one qualified teacher and one pupil-teacher 
were held sufficient. The pupil-teacher was paid by the 
community*. In the advanced Talmudical schools these 
restrictions, however, had no relevancy. The teaching 
being by lecture, there was no reason why the audience 
should be limited in number. 

The hours of instruction were long, and in winter the 
children went to school one or two hours before daylight. 

1EC, { 946. ' Cf. S. DurBD, fvem, i. | 64. 

* B, Baihrtt, at >. Where [here wis any infringement of this rule, it 
n the direclion of greater severitjr. In the Tmnn ^m, % vi, ten U the 

mber of pupils assigned to each tucher. 

• S. Duran, ibid., speaks of the iTim jin -En Tilpa'-nn DS Jtsce I'm TO^.T 

x\ viwi TKi nrfi o-a-n -rm Ta» rnpj'nn -xa v:cci. 
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Sometimes the signal for school was the Jingling of the silver 
bells which fringed the mantles of the Scrolls of the Law'. 
The boys continued at their lessons until the time for mom- 
ing prayer, when their teacher took them to synagogue, oi 
had a private service in his own house. The children theo 
went home for a hasty breakfast, after which lessons w«c 
resumed until eleven o'clock, when there was a break for 
the midday meal, all the pupils re-assembling exactly at 
twelve. There was another very short interval between 
two and three o'clock, and work was continued until the 
time for evening prayer, after which the children returned 
home. Night preparation was encouraged in the Jewish 
homes. 

Corpora] punishment was generally, though not quite 
universally, approved. 'At first the child is allured, in 
the end the strap is laid upon his back'.' But the 
punishment was not severe. It was a salutary rule that 
corporal punishment was a momentary expedient which 
should only produce momentary effects. No teacher *■»* 
allowed to punish a child with sufficient vigour to leave 
marks or cause other injurious effects. A teacher with it 
violent temper was at once superseded. 

The boys were first taught Hebrew reading, begintting 
with the alphabet, which absorbed a month. The teacher 
used a small wooden pointer, called in France a tendeur, 
with which he indicated the letters'. When the letters were 
known, the vowel signs were taken, to which another month 
was devoted, and lastly the pupil learnt the combination of 
consonants and vowels into syllables. Three months ap- 

■ Ruki on Sabh., 5B b. The scJiools wcr 
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* Maditor Vitry. p, 6aS; against corponU punishmeDt lee DMCn 'Di fSI 
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parently sufficed for this difficult step. In the fourth month 
the reading of the Pentateuch was started with the Book of 
I^eviticus. During the second three months the boy read 
a portion of the weekly lesson in Hebrew. The following 
six months were used in translating the weekly lessons into 
the vernacular. By that time the boy was six years old. 
Books were naturally scarce, but the teacher took a tablet 
or slate and wrote on it three or four verses, or even whole 
chapters, and this ser\'cd as the week's lesson '. The words 
were then rubbed off and a fresh section written on the 
same slate. 

In his next year's course the boy was taught the 
Aramaic version of the Pentateuch, which he translated 
into the vernacular ; the next two years were devoted to 
the prophetical books and the hagiographa. At the age 
of ten the boy began the Mishnah. and by the age of 
thirteen he had read a selection of the most important 
of the smaller tractates of the Talmud *. Those who were 

' Tbe method is died in the Dune of Humon, father of MaimooidM, by 
SimoD Duran (^'mnn n*lo, { al. The Hebrew inscribed on the slate wo* 
written curiously ; not more than three words on one line and then two 
on the next, while every word was marked with quotation signs, thus: — 
Y'H 'n Ta"-n 
t"o>i^ n"OT. 
This bizarre method was intended to accustom the boy to the thought that 
the text of Scripture, when written in the ordinary style, was not to be 
deleted or tampered with. A remarkable method of learning Hebrew by 
alphabetical tables or groups in Palestine and Egypt is described by Saadya 
in his CommfMlairr sur It Si/er Yisira {ed. Laraben. p. Bi ; French translation, 
p. 104I. The children wrote the leller-groups in their exercise- hooka 
(cf. Bacher.in RniHt dn tluda Jmva. nxiiL. p. a*?, note 1). 'When the 
child,' says Saadya. ' has learnt these groups, he has also learnt to spell 
everything.' Cf. FriedUnder, Prtx. Sor. Btbl. Arth., 1896; /. Q. /?., viii. 

I ■ TraelaU Btracholh, and the whole of the Order Mind ^relating to the 

L Festivals}. 
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destined to qualify as professional students devoted the 
next seven years to the greater tractates of the Talmud. 

As the pupil grew older, greater importance was attacbed 
to repetition. The same lesson was delivered by the teacba 
three times, and the pupils repeated it at home in the 
evening- There were, in addition, regular recapitulation 
at weekly or monthly intervals. Equally important was 
the rule that the teacher was bound to instruct from the 
book and not by heart. It has already been mentiono! 
that books were scarce and dear, a copy of the Fentateiid 
costing nearly as much as would pay four months' salary of 
the teacher'. It followed that most Jews were unprovided 
with books in synagogue, and thus the precentor recited 
most of the service aloud, repeating the portions which, io 
accordance with the rubrics, he himself first said in silencc- 
To this scarcity of books and the consequent habit of 
many craning their necks to look into the same volunK; 
the Jewish habit of swaying the body in prayer has becB 
with some plausibility assigned'. The same cause, no 
doubt, increased the instinctive reverence with which Jews 
always regarded books in the middle ages'. 

But unlike most modern bibliophiles, they were very 
willing lenders. ' If A has two sons, one of whom is averse 
to lending his books, and the other does so willingly, the 
father should have no doubt in leaving all his librarj- to 
the second son. even if he be the younger *.' This twclfth- 

* Sucli B book cost three marks in 1150, while the teacher's siUiyvTM 
then ten marki per annum. On the pricci of booki kI varioui l^ntei, iM 
Ziuii, Zur CtscMchlt. p. ai 1. ■ Cutari, ii. 8a (CasscI, p. 189). 

' Some of the quaint remarks on this subject by the author of the B*ek 
of tin Pious were tran-tlated into English by the Rev. H. Adler in tba 
BootuionH, 1891, p. 351 seq. 

■ The Booli o/Uii Pious, ( 875. ^^ 
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century piece of advice comes from Germany ; another, 
emanatins at about the same period from Provence, contains 
the following directions from Judah Ibn Tibbon to his son : 
'Take particular care of your books; cover your shelves 
with a fine covering, guard them against damp and mice. 
Write 3 complete catalogue of your books, and examine 
the Hebrew books once a month, the Arabic every two 
months, and the bound volumes once a quarter. When 
you lend a book to any one. make a memorandum of it 
before it leaves your house, and when it is returned cancel 
the entry. Every Passover and Tabemaclea call in all 
your books that are out on loan.' 

This love of books had an aesthetic influence on Jewish 
education, and on this point a short digression must 
be made. The Spanish Jews were dilettanti as regards 
accuracy in style and fine caligraphy. Literary polish 
was acquired by the habit of Hebrew verse-making, an 
art with which the Spanish and Provencal Jews were all 
familiar. To be unable to write verses was to argue 
yourself possessed of a 'barren souP.' Classical models 
were strictly followed, for Spanish poets took rather less 
liberties with the Hebrew language than Kalir and the 
French school of Jewish liturgical versifiers allowed them- 
selves. My present point is that this tendency towards 
a chaste style was a marked feature of the education of the 
young Jews in Spain. ' Use no strained constructions or 
foreign words,' writes Judah Ibn Tibbon to his son, 'en- 
deavour to cultivate a concise and elegant style ; attempt 
no rhymes unless your versification is perfect.' As will 
soon appear, the study of grammar went hand in hand with 

■ Joseph Ezobi'a Silvtr Bcal rwrlUcn in Provence in the thirtecnlh 
cenlury). See below, p. 354, nole a. 
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this feeling for style, but the aesthetic element is the ok 
which is now under consideration. 

The charm of a beautiful handwriting was strongly felt by 
all Jews ', but most powerfully of all by those who lived io 
Spain and Provence. ' Improve your handwriting,' says the 
same father whom I have just quoted, ' for beauty of haad- 
writing, excellence of pen, paper, and ink, are an index of tbt 
writer's worth. You have seen books in my handwriting, 
and know how the son of R. Jacob your master expressed 
his admiration in your presence.' Or again, to give an 
instance from the thirteenth century, another father thus 
addresses his son * : — 



And like thy falher sing in tunefulness : 
Hark thou, a barren soul is profitless. 
Purge well thy soul, no stain therein to leave. 
Remove its grosser parts in virtue's sieve- 
When thou a tetter sendest to thy friend, 
Is it neatly written f nay ! 'twill sure offead ; 
For in his penaianship man stands revealed — 
Purest Intent by chastest style is sealed. 
Be heedful then when thou dost pen thy songs ; 
To lotty strains a goodly hand belongs. 



I 



There is a note of intense love of externa! as well M 
internal beauty in books in another noble remark of Judah 
Ibn Tibbon : ' Avoid bad society,' he says, ' but make your 
books your companions. Let your bookcases and shelves 
be your gardens and your pleasure-grounds. Pluck the 
fruit that grows therein, gather the roses, the spices, and 
the myrrh. If your soul be satiate and weary, change from 

' In praise of Jewish calligrapliy cf. Renan (and Neubauer], Ecrioaim Juifr 
/•aHfais du X!V SikU, p. 393, On the different style* of character uMd. 
see Zuni, Zf Gaihiilitt, pp. 306, .007. 
' Joseph Ezobi's Silvtr Bout, cf. the Engl. Trans, by O. I. 
lejfwiih Quarlirly Rrtitm, vol. viii. 
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garden to garden, from furrow lo furrow, from sight to 
sight. Then will your desire renew itself and your soul 
be satisfied with delight." 

A similar feeling dominates the scheme of studies pre- 
fixed by the Spanish Jew, Proliat Duran, lo the Hebrew 
Grammar which he wrote before 1403. Though only a 
portion of his canons have an aesthetic application, I give 
a summary of them all, as they throw considerable light on 
the manner in which a ciiltured Jew studied. It will be 
noticed that his canons apply to men of business as well aa 
to professional students, 

(i) Work in conjunction with a fellow-student, (ii) Use 
works which are brief or systematic, (iii) Attend to what 
you read, and understand as you go, (iv) Use mnemonics 
as an aid to memory, (v) Keep to one book at a time, 
(vi) Use only books which are beautifully written, on good 
paper, and well and handsomely bound. Read in a pretty 
well-furnished room, let your eye rest on beautiful objects 
so that you may love your work. Beauty must be every- 
where, in your books and in your house. ' The wealthy 
must honour the Law,' says the Talmud ; let them do this 
by paying for beautiful copies of the Scriptures, (vii) Use 
eye and ear ; read aloud, do not work in silent poring, 
(viii) Sing as you read, especially the Bible; in olden 
times the Mishnah, too, was ^ung'. (ix) See that your 
text-books are written in square characters, as these are 
more original and more beautiful, (x) Use books which 



' Singing during sludy was common lo Jewa eversnwhere. Cf. Gfldc- 
muin, i. p. 54. Onihe singing of the Hishnsh and Talmud, cf. Steinschncider, 
Jnmh Lilrralurt, p. 154. and the presence of musical accents in some MSS, 
of the Talmud, e.g. S. Schechter and S. Singer, FragmmU of TalmiiJiaU 
MSS. m Un BoStian (Cambridge, University Press, 1896), Introduction. 
A a 2 
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are written id a lai^e hand with firm strokes, rather thai 
thin and faint, for these make a stronger impression on the 
eyes and understanding, (xi) Learn by teaching, (xii) 
Study for the pure love of knowledge, (xiii) Study r^- 
larly at fixed hours, and do not say. Within such and such 
a time I will finish so and so much. If you are occupied 
in business all day, read at night when your day's work ii 
over, (xiv) The road to knowledge lies through prayer: 
pray that God may grant you the knowledge that ym 
seek '. 

' Tliesc canons draw no distinction between ilic professionBl and Ihe Uy 
sludenl. In the fourteenth cenluty it was found desirable in Gennuij: 
to institute the formal conferment of the Mortnu diploma, which enlilM 
the recipient lo act as a Rabbinical JayaH or judge. Previously, tbe tilk 
Jiav or Robbi had become quite general, and from the twelfth century er ei j 
adult male was so designated, probably 10 distinguish the Rabbaniles frea 
the Karaites, who disputed the validity of the Rabbinical traditions. Hena 
the need of a distinctive Rabbinical diploma was fell. Its confettnent wu 
in no sense an 'ordination,' but merely a vtnia lioetHiii fmm teacher Ib 
pupil. The new title conferred no authority beyond that which the rep*. 
tation of the teacher and the will of the congregation allowed. (Graeti, IV. 
ch. iv ; Zunz, Ztir GtacAidUt, 185 seq. ; GQdemann, iii. 31 seq.) 
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rp to the thirteenth year the education of Jewish boys 
:he world over was practically identical. Religion was 
the foundation of the school curriculum, and the training 
that the child received was designed to form his character as 
well as his mind. Herein lay the advantage of the medieval 
method, for the Bible was at once food for the mind and the 
heart. The Hebrew Scriptures were taught to children as 
language and as ethics concurrently'. Hence resulted the 
hallowing of knowledge — produced by the joint action of 
synagogue and school. It was customary in the middle 
ages for all Jews to spend a good deal of time in synagc^e 
on festivals and Sabbaths for the purpose of studying the 
Bible and Rabbinical literature ''. 

There was no learned caste in Judaism, for every Israelite 
studied the Law. Boys about thirteen years old were 
often competent to read the prayers for the co^g^egation^ 
but by no means all Jews were able to read Hebrew — 

L ' D-rciniCC, *304. 

■ • Natron«i Gaon {Rfspofta of Geon[m, cd. Lyk, 87). Of. MQllcr, Masir- 

RfcTA Sofiriw, p. 357. 

■ Hahanl. Cf. Rtsponsa of Solomon ben Adrcl (Venice, 15461, { 450, 
whence it is clear that many Jews were capable of acting as readers, t 
that the ■ppoiDlmenl of an ofBcial precentor was partly intended lo end the 
competition for the right to read the prayers. 
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as it appears in the Scrolls used in synagogue — witboal I 
vowel-signs or punctuation. Right through the middle 1 
ages, indeed, the never obsolete note, 'Ah, the good oW 
times!' is sounded by Jewish authorities', but the poim i 
is less important historically than practically. It is i 
warning to modern critics of the present that their lament 
for the loss of the good old times is no more reasonable 
than were similar regrets in the middle ages. 

But though this same principle, viz. the combination of 
moral with intellectual training, ruled Jewish life everywhere, 
it was modified in some countries by rival tendencies. The 
study of Hebrew grammar is a typical case. In Spain and 
Italy, grammar was taught as a special subject in and for 
itself. Scientific Hebrew philology had been founded 
in the tenth century by Saadya, not, as has been com- 
monly assumed, by the Karaites^. On the other hand, 
when the great German Talmudist, Asheri, went to Toledo 
in the fourteenth century, he confessed that his Hebrew 
grammar was so weak that he could not teach the Bible 
to the Spanish Jews. Hebrew grammar, however, was noi 
entirely neglected in the Jewish schools of Germany a 
Northern France, it simply had no independent pla 
the school curriculum ^ It was learnt as a means 1 

' For charges of ignorance see Rts/xmsa at Geotiira, MafltatA, p, I 
Maharil, Hikkolh Ptsach, nrijm riTUT n.-Bj Rtspotisa, y"3« 
he says 'all bridegrooms arc igiior»nI, and cannot read the weekly pi 
from the Scroll ; ' Elia Miirachi, dv'poJ co, 13 : and S. Morpurgo, rips J 

• Cf. W. Bacher, Jhi AnfSngt dtr Htbr. Gnimmatik (Leipzig, 1695, p 
' Sisher isl durch NichU emicsen, dass achon vor ihin (— Saadjw}1 
cine Oder anderc Karaacht Lchrer nnlcr dcr Einwirkung dcr , 
Sprachwisscnschart lu thnlichen AnQngrn dcr hcbrftischen 
gelangt wSre wie Saadya.' 

' On ihe French and German H-ebrew Grammarians a( the middle i| 
sec Zuni, Zur Grsthii-Ji/r, p. 107 seq. 
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an end, that end being the true exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

That granimar — in the practical sense — was not over- 
looked in these countries may be seen from this fact. In 
no part of the world did the medieval Jews speak a jai^on. 
They spoke Arabic, Spanish, Italian, German, or French 
with accuracy, and wrote it with precision, though they pro- 
bably employed Hebrew characters. Jewish jargons arose 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and the phenomenon 
was due less to ignorance than to too much knowledge. The 
Jews were always bilingual, but in the fifteenth century there 
was hardly a congregation in which a large foreign element 
had not been forced to settle by continued expulsions from 
their native land. A jai^on was inevitable, for as the only 
lingTiistic element common to all the Jews was the Hebrew, 
it came that many Hebrew words were introduced into the 
vernacular. Another source of the inroad of Hebrew words 
into the common speech of Jews was the practice of teaching 
young children the Hebrew names of ordinary domestic 
objects to improve their Hebrew vocabulary. 

The Hebrew words introduced into Laditio were not, 
however, of this class. Ladino was a Jewish-Spanish 
dialect carried by the Jews from Spain into their exile. 
The Hebrew words which occur in this language are not 
the names of common objects. They are religious terms, 
sympathetic terms— such as the words for widow, father, 
pity, love — in which Hebrew is particularly rich, or they 
are emphatic ejaculations and colloquialisms'. It is 
worth noting that precisely these tj'pes of words are still 
common with Jews who otherwise speak the ordinary 

■ M. Gr^nbaum, JAdixh-Spantsthi Clirtslomalhi, (Frankfurt, 1B96], Inlro., 
^j. a ; on German jargon, sec his JM.DfHlsfhi Chrtst. (Leipzig, iSBa). 
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vernaculars with purity and precision. The truth is thai 
Hebrew possesses a wealth of emotional terms, which find 
but feeble representatives in modern languages. Moreover, 
centuries of loving association have given to such Hebrw 
terms an intensity of meaning which the English and othw 
modern equivalents lack. 

But the fact must not be forgotten that the Jews alwajrs 
had a literary language as well as these jargons, and that 
language was the neo-Hebrew, which, despite the debase- 
ment to which it became subjected, remained on the whole 
chaste and pure, and only changed in the direction of greala 
flexibility and handiness. The Hebrew used by the Jc»"S 
remained entirely free from foreign elements, for it must not 
be forgotten that the Hebrew poetry of the middle agcs(u 
well as the Hebrew prose) was built entirely on literary and 
not on national instincts. This is a very rare phenomenoo. 
the growth of a genuine poetry in a language which was nol 
the language spoken by the poets. 

Before the middle of the fifteenth century the )evi 
spoke the vernacular grammatically, even if they some- 
times interlarded it with Hebraisms. Vernacular poetry 
was written by medieval Jews not only in Arabic aod 
Spanish, but also in Latin, Italian, German, and Frendi'. 
In the tenth century, Saadya translated the Bible into 
Arabic, the language no doubt more popular as a litcrarj' 
vehicle with Jews of Arabian Spain than other vernaculars 
were with the Jews of the rest of Europe. For the use of 
Jews in France and Germany the works, whether of Jews or 
Mohammedans, which were written in Arabic, were translated 

' Cf, Steinschneider, JtutisM Lilttalun, pp. 169 and 178, Leo de Uodriu 

in the siiterntli century had so m uch command o( tulian tfaat he was tiit 

lea which made good sense whether read is [lebrcw o\ 
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into Hebrew. This, in passing, be it noted, implies that the 
French and German Jews were not altogether destitute of 
interest in extra- Biblical and Talinudical studies. 

A paragraph or two more must be devoted to a few of 
the compositions written by medieval Jews in the various 
languages of Europe. Samuel the Nagid (died 1055) 
addressed King Habus of Granada ' in a poem of seven 
Beit, each of which was in a different language ; and in 
several Muwassch— poems in which the rhymes recur every 
seventh line like pearls in an elaborately arranged necklace 
— of Jehuda Halevi (twelfth century), the point of the whole 
consists in an Arabic distich. The oldest authority for the 
tradition of the Ci'd is his "officer," the apostate (Jew) 
Ibn Alfange. To the highly-prized poets of Spain belong 
Abraham Ibn o! Fakkhar (died 1239?), Abraham Ibn Sahl 
(1200-1350), Ibn el Mudawwer, and the poetess Kasraune'.' 
Contemporaneously with these may be noticed a rarer 
spectacle, a German Jew in the guise of a Minnesinger. 
This was Siisskind of Trimberg. In the castle of the lord 
of Trimberg, which lay perched on the ridge of a vine-clad 
hill, and which threw its shadow into the winding Saale, or 
perhaps in the abodes of neighbouring knights, the Jewish 
lyrical poet, to the plaudits of knights of high di^ree 
and their beautiful dames, 'poured forth, lute in hand, his 
melodious strains, and the largesses which were showered 
on him proved his sole means of support ■.' Siisskind was 
not quite alone in his love for the troubadour's art. Love- 
songs and ballads were read in the twelfth century by Jews, 
though the reading of the Romance was not recommended 
as a holy recreation^. The Franco-Jewish poet, Yedayah 
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Penini, perhaps imitated the methods of the troubodoan 
in his Defence of Woman, written in Hebrew in laio'. 

Another Jewish troubadour. Santob de Carrion, flourished 
in Castile in the fourteenth century. Of his Book ij 
Maxims, written in Spanish in 1350, Ticknor says that 'tht 
measure is the old redondilia, and is uncommonly easy and 
flowing for the age.' The poem still enjoyed considerablt 
reputation in the fifteenth century for its ' quaint and 
pleasant' lines'. Much similar literature is recorded Id 
Spain and Portugal, and the Jews of Germany, too, loved 
the legends of national heroes which they preser\'ed in tlw 
vernacular, but sometimes in Hebrew characters^. Nato- 
ratly, too, religious literature was cultivated in the ver- 
nacular. A Jewess of Rcgensburg, named Litte, wrott 
the History of David in the contemporary German dialect, 
using German rhymes interspersed with a few Hebraisms'. 
Later, a Jewess of Venice, Deborah Ascarelli, translated 
Hebrew hymns into elegant Italian verses*. Translations 
of the Bible, made by Jews in Spanish, were alrcsdf 
printed at the first half of the sixteenth century. Some 
of these Jewish tran.slatioiis were apparently employed by 
the Protestants of Spain ". 

A final word must be added with regard to the con- 
tributions made by Jews to the vernacular drama. The 
dramatic dialogues of Samuel Usque (1553) played a double 
rile. Not only were they written in excellent Portuguese 

' Thui auggution of Professor KBufnianri is disputed by Refun (and 
Neubaucr) in £,« Ecrivaita Juifs franfais dn XIV Slick, p, m^. 
' Tic\aot, History 0/ Spanish Littrahtrr, i. pp. 93, 9 
' Sleinschncidcr, op. eit,, p. i^a. 
' Zun;!, Zhf GiachichU Htitl LUmtur, p. 173. 
' Graeti, op. dl., V. ch. Hi. 
• Ticknor, op. cit., pp. 48, 49. 
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by their author', but they were translated into Italian, 
He himself rendered Petrarch into Spanish. But of the 
Jewish dramatists of this time the most famous was the 
Portuguese Jew, Antonio Enriqucs Gomez, the contem- 
porary' of Calderon, This gallant soldier, for he also won 
his spurs as a knight, composed some twenty-two comedies, 
some of which were received with much applause in Madrid". 
His services to Mars and the Muses did not, however, win 
immunity for him. Persecuted by the Inquisition, he fled 
to France, where he enjoyed the friendship of Richelieu, and 
produced a vast array of epics and elegies in the vernacular. 
Finally, he found a resting-place in the then home of 
freedom, Amsterdam, where he heard, with grim satis- 
faction, that he had been burnt in effigy at an auto-da-fe 
in Seville. This was in 1660. The poet died in the same 
year. 

But the chief drawback to the medieval Jews was their 
general dislike of Latin, the language not only of the 
destroyer of the Temple, but also the religious language of 
the medieval Church^. In Spain and Italy this repulsion 
was less keenly felt, and many a Jewish statesman in the 
Iberian penin.sula conducted diplomatic correspondence in 
the Latin tongue. It is certain that at least in these 
countries Jews were quite familiar with Latin throughout 
the middle ages. The intellectual intercourse between 
Jews and Christians was therefore easier in Spain and Italy. 

' Julius Slein«hneLder, in the Frslschrifl ■Mm X. Sti/tHMgaftst dts 
AkadrmisthiH VtniHs fdr jUJischi Gtseliichti und Lillmlar (Berlin, tB93>, 
his a long study on Samuel Usque's CoHsolalioH of Israil, 

' Ticknor, op, cil., li. p. 497. 

' This wu probably the reason wliy Latin is described by Jews as the 
printiy loHgui (cn^t ra'ru). Dr. Gndemann (i. 939) holds that the 
designation implies that no one but the priests eould read and write it. 
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An Italian Bible was regarded with something of the samt 
reverence that was felt for the Hebrew text itself, a feeling 
quite foreign to the Jews of Northern France or Gennaoy. 
Jews translated works by Christian writers into Hebrew, 
and cited them even in their Biblical commentaries. But 
their chief activity as translators was displayed in tht 
realm of science and philosophy. It is not too much to aqr 
that Europe owed to the Jewish translators its knowledge 
of Mohammedan culture, which until the Renaissance 
included the Classical as well*. 

The school curricula of the Jews of Spain and ItaJy in 
the middle ages were, to use the medieval phrase, encyclofedk 
in character. There was no early specialization as wilh 
modern systems, but all men of culture went through a 
wide and liberal course. In the case of Italy, indeed, it is 
hard to speak of a curriculum at ail, for the very breadth of 
culture there, especially when it began to absorb the best 
blood of Spain, introduced an amazing variety into the 
educational notions. It should be remembered, too, that 
the Jews everywhere acted on the principle that particular 
cases must not be forced under general rules, and the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual pupil were carefully ob- 
served and respected. 

But nowhere was there so much variety in the method of 
teaching as in Italy. This may account, too, for a cettaio 
free thought and laxity such as one seeks for in vain in 
the great Talmudicat schools of the Rhinelands, where, 
if the educational curriculum was narrower in extent, it 



' Gademonn, ii. p, 306. 

' Sec Ihe great work of Dr. Slcioscbncidcr, Dit Mitriuditn Utttr- 

afltuHgm Jfs Miiulalhrs (a vols., Berlin, 1693). For the »crvico> of Jwn 

ugalion of Folklore, cf. J. Jacobs, JmnJi IdtaU, p. 1353 
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was deeper in intent. After the thirteenth century, all 
the original Talmudical work emanated from the French 
and German, not from the Spanish or Italian schools. 
Spain itself was Gallicized so far as its Talmudical studies 
were concerned by Franco-German emigrations of the 
thirteenth century, just as, three centuries later, Turkey 
and the rest of Europe were Arabicized by the accession of 
the Spanish exiles. The Jewish educational curriculum in 
Italy— and this, be it remarked, long before the Renais- 
sance — included the whole domain of intellectual pursuits: 
Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Natural Science in all 
its branches. The curriculum in Arabian Spain is, how- 
ever, even more important, as it dates from an earlier 
period than the Italian, and its broad lines could not have 
been paralleled outside Spain in the early middle ages. 

The ordinary course of Hispano-Jcwish study was, in the 
twelfth century', Bible. Hebrew Poetry (satirical, eulogy, 
and love-poem), Talmud, the relation of Philosophy and 
Revelation, the Logic of Aristotle, the Elements of Euclid, 
Arithmetic, the mathematical works of Nicomachus, Theo- 
dosius, Menelaus, Archimedes, and others ; Optics, Astro- 
nomy, Music, Mechanics, Medicine, Natural Science, and, 
finally, Metaphysics. This wide and liberal curriculum was 
continued in later ages with unimportant variations, except 
in detail. In the middle of the thirteenth century, Jehuda 
ben Samuel Ibn Abbas ^ includes in the school curriculum 
Reading, Translation of the Pentateuch, the Historical Books 

■ Front the seventh diapttr of Joacpl) ben Jehuda Aknin's Arabic work 
BiDs'w ai: {Heb. ttCJ^ntno): Sic in Schneider, Hibr. UihtrstUuHgtH, p. 33; 
GOdcmann, Dan JAdisdu UHlrrrichtswtsnt, &c. (Vienna, 1873), p. 4a seq. 
' In the Rfteeath chapter nf his m I'tf, Sic inschn eider, op. cit., p. 35 I 
g Godeounn, p. 147 seq. Cf. Abraham Ibn Ezm's Yisod Mora, 
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of the Old Testament, Hebrew Grammar (treatises by Iba 
Janach,Kirachi,Chayuj, Abraham Ibn Ezra), Talmud '(with 
Rashis commentary and the additional glosses known as 
Tossafoth), moral works such as Ibn Aknin's Cure of the Std 
and Honein's Ethics of the Philosophers. When the religiow 
curriculum was completed, the pupil 'tasted the honey of 
science,' beginning, strangely enough, with Medicine, fix 
which a complete library of works are named*. Next fot 
lowed ' Indian " Arithmetic, The boy must have been fiftceo 
or sixteen before he began Arithmetic, but this accounts for 
the fact that it was taught without the expenditure of rauch 
time over first principles. These would already have been 
acquired during the ordinary intellectual development of the 
youth. As Abraham Ibn Ezra's Arithmetic' was much 
used, it may be well to point out that the order of subjects 
is a rather curious one: Multiplication, Division, Addition, 
Subtraction, Fractions, Proportion, Square Root. As.bow- 
ever, Addition starts with the summation of series, it is noi 
so strange that it succeeds Multiplication and Division- 
After Arithmetic and other mathematical subjects, including 
Music, the pupil commenced the study of Aristotle's Logic 
as interpreted by Averroes. It is necessary to point out 
that the only immediate disciples whom this great Arabian 
philosopher inspired were Jews. Then the student 
a systematic course of Natural Science and Metaphysi< 
The Spanish Jews were, as the result of this training, 
of the widest possible culture. One detects no note of 
medievalism at all in their works and their lives, unless it 
be the absence of special bent. Whatever their ultimatt 

■ The order is the usual one : first Bentchoth, then Moed, tbcn Ibell 

Orders, Nashim, Kuikini, &c. ' Steinschn cider, loc ciL j 

' Th* Book oftiumUrs (.lecon icc), ed. M. Sitbcrbcrg (Frmnkror^ ii 
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business in life was to be, the Jew of this liberal school was 
trained in all the arts and sciences of the day. The Rabbi, 
the financier, the man of letters, was also poet, philosopher, 
and often physician. 

In contrast with this breadth, the acquirements of the 
medieval Jews in the rest of Europe shrink to insignificance. 
It is certain, however, that their culture was far higher than 
is usually supposed. Zunz, writing in the middle of the 
present century, when the struggle for enlightenment in 
Jewish educational methods was only half won, was scarcely 
just to the French and German Jews of the middle ages '. 
He agrees, however, that the Jews were better educated 
than their Christian contemporaries, but says with truth 
that a great deal of ignorance prevailed on natural 
phenomena, and that the Jewish atmosphere as well as the 
Christian was filled with demons and monsters. Birds 
grew spontaneously in the air on the trees -, and the Sea of 
Galilee flowed into the ocean ^ Jews in the thirteenth 
century took omens from dreams like the rest of the world. 
The mystical movements of the middle ages were also the 
source of the admission into Jewish life of a good deal of 
ignorant superstition. Jews knew of men who had no 
shadows, of evil spirits lurking in caverns*, they feared the 
evil-eye, believed Iei witches and ghouls who devoured 
children, trusted to spells and incantations. In all this the 
Jews were in the same position as the Christians. 

Admitting these and many similar facts, it still remains 

' Znr Gmhichu 1 1845), p. 177. 

■ Meir of RoUicnburg, Krsponsa (ed. Lemberg), (60. 

' Rabtn, 54. Cf. Cudemann, i. p. 117. 

' Spanish Rabbis like Haimonides were remarkably free from such 
supcr^litions, Abraham Ibn Eira even denied in set lemis Uic existence of 
demona ; > remarkable feat for the twclitll ccnlury. 
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clear that the intellectual attaiaments of the Jews of Ed 
even outside the realms of theology, were by no meai 
considerable. Zunz remarks that a Rabbi like Sam 
Sens had got no farther in his mathematical knowledgi 
square than the certainty that ' the diagonal must beil 
than seven-fifths of the side,' But surely this was a v 
curate approximation. Similarly, the great eleventh-c 
French Rabbi, Rasbi, obviously knew no ' Indian . 
metic,' but the calculations in his commentaries, 
cumbersome, are completely accurate, and display a I 
grasp of first principles '. Some mathematical knowledl 
displayed by the French Rabbi, known as Rashbatn, ii 
famous Commentary on the Pentateuch". It was, id | 
impossible to understand certain parts of the Talmik 
the students in the great continental yeshibas did, witi 
a considerable knowledge of mathematical principles, t 
it is instructive that in the seventeenth century we find 
appended to the legal decisions of a German Rabbi a list 
of propositions of Euclid needed for the elucidation of the 
Law ^ The Jewish calendar, which the French and German 
Rabbis thoroughly understood, demanded some astrono- 
mical knowledge. It is the fact, too, that out of such 
a school there arose, in the eighteenth century, accom- 
plished mathematicians like the so-called Gaon, Elijah <rf 
Wilna. Jewish children, be it remembered, in the middle 
ages were taught the meaning of numbers togetlier with 
the alphabet *. The Jews of Northern France were well 

■ Sec Rashi to T. B. Snaah, 8 a ; ZAachm, 59 b. 

' See e. g. on Eiodmnivi. 9, &C. 

' See the end of Jonah Landsofer'a nprt 'rn, where he prove* E 
1,9. li.!»a,&c. 

• Cr. Gademann, i. 118. They were taugfat IhatM- i, 3- 
50 forth. 
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acquainted with French, and transcribed it in Hebrew 
characters with phonetic precision '. Maharil, the great 
German Rabbi of the fourteenth century, was an adept at 
vocal music, and records many melodies. 

Undoubtedly, however, the mass of the Jews failed to 
attain the lofty level of the A rabo- Spanish culture. The 
deficiency was great in volume, but greater in point of view. 
The difference was one of mental attitude rather than of 
mental attainments. To the Jews of Spain, Italy, and 
Provence, theology did not exhaust culture. Elsewhere 
nothing but the literature of religion was considered worthy 
of study. Theology absorbed the whole mind, and the dab- 
bling of the young in metaphysics was not only considered 
useless, but also dangerous. It sapped faith and produced 
a divided allegiance to God. The violent reaction against 
philosophical inquiry which broke out, even in Spain and 
Provence, over the remains of Maimonides was not stayed 
in Jewish life until the era of the French Revolution, Id 
the intervening centuries the Jews were driven in masses 
to the non-cultured lands of Europe, and the Universities 
were closed to them except by the road of baptism. The 
Jews were expelled from France and Spain, and the only 
cultured land left open to them was commercial Italy. 
For a long period the Jews of Turkey continued the Spanish 
tradition, and only lost their old culture in modern times 
under the stress of internal and external degeneration. 

I have just said that the Jews of Italy and Spain did 
not bound their intellectual horizon on all sides by theology. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, that while 
they regarded Religion as the ultimate goal of education, 

' Some afthe oldest French extant is to be found in the glosses of Raihi. 

C£ E. Rcnan i.and Neubauer), Lrivains Jui/sftanfoa dH XIV Siidc, p. 389. 
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they still considered other subjects necessary as handnuiA 
or adjuncts to theology. Joseph Ibn Caspi, in the earff 
decades of the fourteenth century, agreed that the fumii- 
mental principles of Judaism were not to believe but tp 
rationally know that God is, that He is one, that man must 
love and fear Him '. ' How can I know God and that Ht 
is one, unless I know what knowing means, and what con- 
stitutes unity? Why should these things be left to nod- 
Jewish philosophers? Why should Aristotle retain sofe 
possession of treasures that he stole from Solomon*? No 
one really knows the true meaning of loving God and 
fearing Him, unless he is acquainted with natural scicnct 
and metaphysics, for we love not God as a man loves his 
wife and children, nor fear we Him as we would a mightjr 
man. I do not say that all men can reach this intellcctial 
height, but I maintain that it is the degree of highest 
excellence, though those who stand below it may still be 
good. Strive thou, my son, to attain this degree ; yet be 
not hasty in commencing metaphysical studies, and con* 
stantly read moral books.' It was undoubtedly a narrovriog 
of religion to make Aristotle's works in Maimonized fonn 
the only road to it. Ibn Caspi's assumption would 
inevitably restrict the number of those who can serve God 
with truth, for the ordinary mortal is not a philosopher. 
One can understand the vigour and temper with wbicJi 
the non-philosophers resented this attitude and, throuiitg 
themselves into the opposite extreme, asserted that mda- 
physics led not to, but from, God. 

Ibn Caspi was no doubt doing himself less than justice. 

' Joseph Ibn Caspi'a ictot ieo in. Eleaiar Ashkenaii's CI71 crt (1854I 

' For the legend that Aristotle derived his philosophy from Solonw* 

on his supposed visit to Jrrusalcm with Alexander (be Great, cf. my amdn 
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He meant that there were other interests in life besides reli- 
gion, but he asserted that these tither interests were religious. 
Another Jew of the same school placed the matter in 
a clearer light. Yetlaya Bedaressi (1280-1340), the poet- 
philosopher, was satisfied to prove that secular and scientific 
occupations were not inconsistent with a complete belief 
in God or devotion to the demands of religion. In his 
Tamous letter ' to the half-hearted opponent of secular 
studies, Solomon ben Adret, he reveals the strength of 
his own convictions. He even adds : ' It is certain that 
if Joshua the son of Nun arose to forbid the Provencal 
Jews to study the works of Maimonides, he would scarcely 
succeed. For they have the firm intention to sacrifice their 
fortunes and even their lives in defence of the philosophical 
works of Maimonides.' The men who wrote in this strain 
would certainly have stood in the van of the literary 
Renaissance had not persecution laid its cold hand on their 
enthusiasm for knowledge. 

Modern investigations make it clearer and clearer that the 
medieval Jews were kept from their share in the Renaissance 
by external and accidental causes. In Italy alone did they 
participate in the new expansion of men's minds. Elsewhere 
they were denied the chance. But they were, in truth, the 
pioneers of the Renaissance, whose fruits they did not share. 
As the Arab science dwindled and Latin learning took its 
place, the Jews of Provence at the end of the thirteenth 
century were well equipped to lead the change. ' The Jews,' 

' Ct Renan (and Noubaucr), Lts ^crimins Juifs franfais Jh XIV' Sialt. 
p. 31 acq. ' Com Die tous les savants Juifs du moyen ilge, Yedaya dtait 
universcl. Nous nurons bitnlOt k spprtcier le phiiosophe et le moralisle. 
II s'occupa tgalement des ftudes lalmudlques, notamment <Je la partie 
■godique, sur Uquelle il fit des commcnCairea. Ajoutons qu'il £talt mMecin, 
pniiqu'U > fait d«a (^osca sur Ic Canon d'Avicenne ' (op. cit., p. 
B b 3 
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says Renan, ' ought to have played a great part in the »wi 
of the Renaissance. Oneof the reasons why France wassIo« 
in gaining by the great transformation is that, about ij«, 
France was quite destitute of a Jewish element. The Jc»* 
to whom Francis I was forced to have recourse for lis 
foundation of his college, ie Canosse, Guidacier, were Italias 
Jews '.' 

When at last it did come, the Renaissance for whid 
it had waited fell on Jewish life like a strong strwni 
swollen by a long-gathered accumulation of waters. TV 
sharpening of the mind produced by several centuries' 
devotion to Talmudical dialectics provided the Jews wiHi 
a keen instrument for cultivating the fields fertilized by the 
rushing streams of emancipation. The postponement t' 
the Jewish middle ages until the fifteenth century, and ^ 
iate birth of the Renaissance at the end of the eighteenlii, 
produced effects which could not vanish in a day. B« 
because it came late, the Jewish Renaissance was all the mote 
comprehensive. It will need, however, the lapse of at Im* 
another generation before its full effects, for good or wfi> 
will have unfolded themselves. 

' ReiMii, Lts £crniain3 Jui/s frmfoU du XIV' SifcU, p. 393: "A ptfn 
de la aecDnde moiliii du xiii" aifrcle, ronbc n'c*l plus connu An Joiti it 
Provence, a moins d'une tlaie sp«ciale : mail, d'un autre cOM. CO Jolfi 
provenfiux, pour I'aslronomie et la niMecine, avaleni des sources tSKt- 
tations (oules parti culi ires. A mcsure que U science arabe disparaialiL 
la sdeDcc laline naissBit ; cetle li^volulion nouvelle dc I'espnt hunuia dW 
donner au Iravail Israelite tout son prix. Lcs Juifs devaienl avxnr one pvt 
considerable dans I'suvre de 1b Renaissance. Une des r*iM)D$ po« 
Icsquellcs [a France Tut en retard dans cclte giande traiuramiatioD, c'Mi 
que, vera ijoo, eltc s'ttajt k pcu prts pmtc de I'dl^mcDt jutf. La Jott 
auxquels Francois I" dut avoir recoure pour la fondation de sod ColUgc k 
Canoue, Guidacier, etaient dcs Juib itatient.' 



CHAPTER XXr. 



MEDIEVAL PASTIMES AND INDOOR AMUSEMENTS. 



A MERRV Spirit smiled on Jewish life in the middle ages, 
joyousness forming, in the Jewish conception, the coping- 
stone of piety. There can be no greater mistake than 
to imagine that the Jews allowed their sufferings to blacken 
their life or cramp their optimism. Few pastimes of the 
middle ages were excluded from the Jewish sphere. The 
Jew rarely invented a game, but he adopted a good thing 
when he saw it. The stern, restraining hand of religion 
only occasionally checked the mirth and light-hearted ness 
with which the Jew yielded himself to all the various 
pleasures of which his life was capable. 

We have already seen that the day of rest was not a day 
of gloom. To walk abroad in the fresh air on the Sabbath 
was a favourite delight of the Jews in the middle ages. On 
the festivals they strolled by brooks and streams, and 
watched the fishes disporting themselves in the water. 
They carried food with them which they threw into the 
streams, and derived a simple pleasure from the pastime, 
even though it was not strictly in accordance with Jewish 
ritual law '. The service in synagogue was not lengthened 

' Maharit, tstott 'nn (ii3'o. 
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beyond measure, so as to 'preserve the pleasure of Uk 
festival'.' Industrious as the Jewish women were, tbey 
had many holidays. On the new moon they did no wort. 
but amused themselves in ways to be described bcknr, 
while the men and women, besides their other home- 
games, spent part of Purim in light and pleasant readiog. 
in making preparations for a forthcoming wedding, or is 
embroidering gay garments for future wear ^. 

Joyous wedding parties and bridal feasts were held ew» 
on the Sabbath— the day of peace, but not of repression- 
singing and dancing occurred sometimes to the accom- 
paniment of instrumental music, and, as we shall soon 
note, indoor amusements, such as chess and other table- 
games, were permitted on the seventh day. The boanJ 
was spread with the choicest viands that the husband's 
purse could buy, the wine flowed, and conversation tripped 
along, witty, religious, and cheery, interspersed with semi- 
religious songs set to merry tunes. If the Jew visited hts 
Rabbi, he heard many a humorous anecdote or quaint intel- 
lectual quip, told with a smile to a responsivcly smiling 
audience, who the more willingly applied the moral because 
they enjoyed the tale. The Jewish observance of the 
Sabbath was strict but not sombre ; it was Judaic and not 
Puritanical — two terms far from identical in significance. 
Life was transfigured on the Sabbath-day, and a tone of 
elevated joy was the prevailing note. 

Religion did, however, seriously affect the Jewish amuse- 
ments in two significant particulars. These were tbf 
suppression of gambling and the interference with such 



' Sec e. g. the interesting slalen 
{ConaWnl. 1573), New Year. 30 a. 

' \n "ns fiw TIT 'o, Koilio, 46 b 
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screations as involved free intercourse between the two 
xes. These points, however, will best be approached 
the process of a general treatment of the favourite 
(Jewish recreations of the middle ages. 

Intellectual pastimes were far more common than physical 
B the middle ages advanced. But in the fourth century 
Jerome, when on a visit to Syria, saw ' large, heavy stones 
which Jewish boys and youths handled and held aloft in 
the air to train their muscular strength'.' At the same 
period, the Palestinian Jews were wont to practise archery, 
probably as a form of recreation*. Considerably earlier 
Tacitus, a hostile witness, says that ' the bodies of the 
Jews are sound and healthy, and hardy to bear burdens ^' 
Unhappily everything connected with the ancient gymnasia 
became distasteful to the Jews after the wars with Rome, 
and athletic exercises became a portion of ' foreign culture ' 
which was tabooed*. 

Jewish antipathy to another favourite sport — hunting — 
was much deeper. Already in the Bible the figures intro- 
duced as devoted hunters — Nimrod and Esau — are by no 
means presented in a favourable light. Herod is the first 
person described in post-Biblical Jewish history as ' a most 
excellent hunter, in which sport he generally had great 
success owing to his skill in riding, for in one day he once 
killed forty wild beasts".' Herod was also a ' most straight 
javelin-thrower and a most unerring archer." Now, as the 

' On Zccharlah xii. 4. 

* See Bacher, Rtvia dis £fiides Jnivrs, xxvi. pp. 63-6B. The 

ia described by Ihe phrase DTin mip. 

' fiiif.,\.6: 'Corpora hominum salubria et fercntia laborutn.' 
■ That athletics were included by Ihe Talmud under r';i< nc 
. wisdom,' may be seen from B. Kama, 83 a, and Sola, 49 b, 
' Josephus, Wars, 1. iii. 13, 
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Jews were frequently forbidden in the middle ages to any 
arms, even in Spain, and as, moreover, Jews were ne«r 
noted riders', it is obvious that the moral objection l» 
sports in which weapons and horses were necessary accxs> 
sories must have gained overwhelming strength from com- 
pulsion. Hunting in particular was resented as cruel, ud 
therefore un-Jewish. 'He who hunts game with dog$,ai 
non-Jews do, will not participate in the joy of the Lcvit- 
than,' says a great medieval Jew ^. The very vehemence of 
this prohibition prepares us to expect that, as a matter 
of fact, Jews did at least occasionally participate in hunting. 
Nor are indications wanting that this was the case, though 
rarely, throughout the middle ages. Zunz cites an in- 
stance*. In Provence, too, the Jews possessed trained 
falcons, and used them in hawking, themselves riding on 
horseback*. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs has unearthed an even more interesting 
case, which occurred in Colchester in 1267. ' A certain doe ' 
was started in Wildenhaye Wood by the dogs of Sir John 
de Burgh, and in her flight came by the top of the city of 
Colchester. ' And there issued forth Saunte son of Ui 
Jew of Colchester, Cok son of Aaron, and Samuel 
the same, Isaac the Jewish chaplain, Copin and Etias. ]> 
and certain Christians of the said city. And these 
a mighty clamour chased the same doe through the 
gate into the aforesaid city, and they so worried hi 
their shouting that they forced her to jump over a 

' Nowach, Lthrbuch dfr Ilehr. Archdologii, i, p. 367. 

' Mei^ofRoalenburg,,^''1C^ed.Mekil3eNird■nli^Il).p.7,ia7. Cf. TaAl 
B. Aboda Zara, 18 b. The feast on the lleah of the Leviathan t; 
jojni of pamdise. 

' Znr Gischichlt, p. 1 73. 

' Berliner, Ams liim inHtrm Ltbta, p. 17, 



Hunting. 

and she thus broke her neck, . . And there came upon 
them Walter the bailiff and Robert the Toller, beadle of 
the same city, and carried thence the game, and had 
their will of it'.' Evidently the Jews could not resist the 
instinct of joining in the chase when the animal crossed 
their path. But though other instances are on record, 
it may be doubted whether the Jews, even when their 
relations with Christians were friendly, could heartily par- 
ticipate in the chase, seeing that they could not eat the 
game ao killed, in company with Christians ^ 

With more readiness, however, the Jews surrendered them- 
selves to the pleasures of the tourney and other knightly 
exercises which involved no cruelty to animals. We have 
seen above that in their wedding festivities Jews often 
performed mimic fights. Jewish duellists were not un- 
known ^ They would no doubt have been ready to join 
in martial sports had they been permitted. But in most 
places the Jews were not allowed to bear arms even in 
their own quarters and for self-defence. In iifli it was 
enacted in England that ' no Jew shall keep with him mail 
or hauberk, but let him sell or give them away, or in some 



ii[ve is from the Forest Roll 
e severely punished for this 

■ae the Jews did not e«t the 



' J. Jacobs, y^iiiA IdiaU. p. 326. The n 
of the county of Essex (1371). The Jews 1 
breMch of the forest tiws. 

' It will be noticed that in the Colchester case the Jews 
doe, for an animal slain in the chase is unfit for the Jewish table. At 
* much later date Jews who indulged in hunting abstained from eating the 
hunted animal (S. Marpurgo, npts iDon) n"it7, p. 66 b). For other 0"'=) 
references to Jewish hunters, see tCd Drn, ■)"■ "n, {{ sa, 53; J. Reischer. 
3^> mv, ii. i 63. The chief Jewish objection to hunting was based on its 
cnully. Vet Isscrlein mentions the cropping of a dog's eara and tail to im- 
prove its looks (cira^ D*pCC, ia5\ Cf. p. ta8 above. 

* Depping, L/syc^ ikins ItMoymAgr, p. 183 : 'Judicalum est quod Calfot 
Judaeua potent scqui Abraham Judaeum per duellum dc Kemini 
open road). The date of this entry is 1307, 
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other way remove them from him \' Before that date 
several English Jews seem to have ranked as knights. "Ik 
Jews of Worms were practised in bearing arms^, while ii 
Prague this was even more notably the case *. 

In Spain the Jews highly prized the privilege of wearing 
arms, styling themselves knights, and bearing stately names. 
Frequent attempts were made to prevent this, especially 
towards the end of the fourteenth century-. In 1390 iht 
Jews of Majorca were forbidden to carry arms in their 
ghetto*; in 1412 the King of Castile resolved that 00 
Jews might 'carry swords, daggers, or similar arms in the 
cities, towns, and places of my kingdoms \' In Portugal 
as late as 14H1 the following representations were made to 
John II; 'We notice Jewish cavaliers, mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses and mules, in fine cloaks, cassocks, silk 
doublets, closed hoods, and with gilt swords',' The Jews 
in Italy held sportive tourneys, in which the boys fought on 
foot with nuts as pellets, while their elders rode on horse- 
back through the streets, flourishing wooden staves, and, to 
the blast of horns and bugles, tilted at an effigy repre- 
senting Haman, which was subsequently burnt on a mock 
funeral pyre'. Possibly the Jews actually took part io 
real tourneys in the fourteenth century, and an instance 
of such participation is recorded in Weissenfels in 1386'. 

' Jneobs, Jtwa o/Angrtdti Englawd, cf. p. 75 with p, aSo, 

■ Rtibtai-h. i 196. 

' G. Wolf, DteJuiUn (of Austro- Bohemia), p. B. Cf. ch. iv. abitn. 
' Rtvtti dis L'tudts Juivfs, iv. 38. 
* The Ordinance of Cifuentcs, i 7; Lindo, p. 904. 

■ T/h Cortrs of Evora, Undo, p. 317. ' Kalonytnos. CTit 
' Hecht, Werlheimcr'a yaAriHcA, iii. 169. Bui compare Berliner, op, clL. 

p. 16, and Zunz, Zur Gtsekichli, p. 184, rrom which it would leem UuE Ihc 
fight was not io iporl, but earnest, and thai the Jews merely defended llMn- 
selves against the attack ofa parly ofanned bandits. 
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The old religious objections to the classical gymnasia 
would probably have left little impress on medieval Jews 
had the latter been allowed a free choice. 

Other amuscmentSj of a more or less athletic nature, 
were also much favoured by Jews. They were extremely 
fond of foot-races. Both men and women frequently 
played games in which balls were used. The scene of 
this pastime was the street, or a public open space, and 
in France the game seems to have resembled tennis. Some 
authorities even permitted the game to be publicly played 
by women on festivals, others restricted the licence to 
children'. In place of a ball, round fruits, such as nuts 
and apples, or even e^s and spherical stones, were some- 
times used. The nuts were placed in a heap, and the object 
of the player was to throw them down. This game was 
pla) ed both on the bare ground and on mats or carpets, 
women being particularly fond of it from very ancient 
times''. They also played a game which was something 
like skittles, a mark being set up to be thrown down by 
small stone pellets \ Sometimes victory in the nut-game 
was won by breaking the opponent's nuts. Another game 
with nuts needed a lat^e urn, but the details of the game are 
not recorded*. The Jewish children al^^} plaj'cd at blind- 
man's-buff", and enjoyed games in which sides were taken, 
such as the modem ' prisoner's base.' Each party appointed 

' CiTi piou ^""3 1"?^ kv"t^d impp ""133 TTnsroi . Tossafoth to Baa, laa 
(near foot]. In the Shulchan Aruch (OrnfA Ckayim, 308. 45), baU-pUying 
is forbidden on Sabbath* and fealiv-ala ..but the note a added that conie 
authorities permit it : cf ibid., t 518, i note'). In MidnasM Echa RaUa, U. 4. 
ball-pUying on the Sabbath is cited as one of Ihc causes of the destruction 
of ihe temple. 

■ 7. B. Eni6>>; 104 a; cf. Kotbo, 41 a. 

■ Thai is, 1 think, the eame called n-upO) in the Tahnud. 
* fierliner, v^hj tltm itrntrtn L^tH, p. u. ' Zuu, Ziir GtadmMIt, 



■Af>, 173- ^H 
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a chieftain or king, and the game consisted in ent 
ing to capture the hostile representatives. So, t< 
probably played at leap-frog'. 

But by far the most popular athletic amusement of thf 
Jews in the middle ages was the dance. Dancing, howfcm. 
was not so much a personal pleasure as a means of rouang 
the enthusiasm of the assembled company. Hence gestin- 
iations, violent leaps and bounds, hopping in a circle, rathe 
than graceful pose or soft rhythmic movement, characterioil 
the Jewish dances both of ancient and medieval times'- 
Apart from moral considerations, it is clear that pn>- 
miscuous dancing between the two sexes was quite oW 
of keeping with the style in which the art was per- 
formed by men. The women danced in line or circle, 
without any prescribed steps ; but the leader would im- 
provise a movement which the rest, striking cymbals the 
while, would attempt to imitite. They danced for the 
amusement, not of themselves, but of the onlookers, though 
naturally the two elements were not dissociated- How 
strongly dancing was beloved by the Jews has been in- 
dicated several times in the course of previous chapters'- 
But in the middle ages, despite the natural inappro- 
priateness of promiscuous dancing already indicated, t 
tendency towards combined dances between men and 
women manifests itself. Against this innovation the voice 
of the Synagogue was unanimous. The Scriptural text 
{Prov. xi. 21):— 

Hand to hand shall noL go unpunished, 
was hurled with much effect at the offenders, ' Meil-j 

' Law, LihrHsalUr, p. aBS. 

* Cf. Nowactc. LrhrbHch tttr HAr. ArdtOologit, i. p, 979. 

' Cf. above, especially Ihe chaptera on Uarnage. 





Dancing. 

women shall neither rejoice nor mourn together,' said the 
Jewish pietists of all ages'. Even young children only played 
in the streets with their own sex ^, The single relaxation 
allowed was that a husband might dance with his own wife, 
a father with his daughter, a mother with her son, a brother 
with his sister *. This concession was far from meeting the 
popular demands. Many Jews, especially young men and 
maidens, with some married couples, disobeyed the Rab- 
binical rule, and not only danced together, but did so in 
the communal dancing-hall on the Sabbath and festivals. 
The result was sometimes disastrous, for many Jewish 
husbands seriously objected to their wives dancing with 
other men '. During the religious mania induced by the 
enthusiasm aroused by the pseud o- Messiah, Sabatai Zevi, 
a good deal of temporary licentiousness resulted from the 
indiscriminate dancing in which the followers of Sabatai 
indulged '. 

Another class of Jewish pastimes was of a more intel- 
lectual nature. Arithmetical tricks known as gematria 

' CT^s tnmd, cliiipler on ntr^ic. 

' The QM>cn nco, j i6B, 9. Cf. ngainat promiscuous dancing, op, 
cit., { 393: Clicn, 19 c; Kolbo, % 66; and other references in Zuni, Ziir 
Gtsthiehit, p. 171. 

» RispoHsa, David Cohen (1440 I), $ 14. CC too, C. Aiulni. p:i« rpi- p'lo, 
I 103, where this arrangement is described as ' an airitnt cMimn,' 

' David Cohen, { 14. He raises no objection to the occurrence of dancing 
on the Sabbath, but merely objects to the dancing of men with women 
except in tlic cases already specified. Other authorities objected to amuse- 
ments ofthis kind on the Sabbath altogether. Cf. the interesting discussion 
in Van rvs"! ( ao^t where 'young men of Toledo' located in Mayeucc 
insisted on their right to amuse tlicmsclves outside the cily in play-houses, 
i^Li mm-o nroipna tj^ yirro mm Yth. The custom of dancing, men and 
women together, on festivals and to musical accompaniment, survived later 
on (ef. J. Steinhart. rp^- jnji .-I'lo, 17), Here, again, the objection was to 

uaJ dancing, not to the amusement as such. 

' Gractz, Ctschithlt, x. aaa. 




were old favourites : perhaps instances of them are 
unknown in the Old Testament '. At all events, ihey 
were very much fancied in the middle ages, and formed 
the recreation of great Rabbinical scholars. The Hchtw 
letters have a numerical as well as phonetic value, aad 
thus endless entertainment could be obtained by the di^ 
covery that certain words had the same arithmetia) 
equivalents as other words, which might then be connected 
with them for moral or humorous purposes. The Talmud, 
for instance, humorously says that a good Jew must dhok 
wine on Purim until he can no longer distinguish be- 
tween ' Blessed be Mordecai ' and ' Cursed be Haman.' 
The point of this remark was derived from the numerical 
identity of the Hebrew words forming the two phntses*. 
Besides the gematrias, word-games were popular. Ok 
boy cited a Hebrew text, and the next player had to op 
the quotation by another verse which began with the sunt 
letter which terminated the first quotation '. Somewhat 
of a similar nature was the gam^ of Samech and Pt. 
These two Hebrew letters frequently appear in the 
Hebrew Pentateuch to mark two kinds of paragraphs 
One boy chose Samech^ the other Pe, and the book 
would be opened haphazard at any page. The game was 
decided by the number of times each tetter occurred on 
the page thus turned up*. 

There were three weeks in the year during which Jewish 
boys enjoyed a close time. Corporal punishment wa» 
forbidden between the 17th of Tammuz and the 9th of 



' See Stadcs Ztitathrift ,1896). p. laa. 
' The letters occurring in Ih 
iincrieally Id 503. 
■ BoiA of tilt Pious, } 644. 



T10 •rm and pn itm cKch ■■ 
* Low, LiUnatillir, p. oS^ 



Parodies. 

—'not even a strap may be used,' says the code", 
siinous of what occurred at other periods of the year, 
luring this happy period must be placed several boys' 
pimes, which could hardly have been perpetrated with 
aapunity at other times. The Rabbi game, in which the 
s donned the garments and affected the style of their 
achers, was a delightful episode in the boy-life of the 
fiddle ages. But their elders were not slow to participate 
, the fun, especially on that licensed day of the year, 
■urim, Men must laugh, and they laugh loudest at what 
Interests them most. The more men's minds are full of 
r faith, the more ready they are to parody it and to 
t amusement out of it. To make sport of sacred things 
I by no means identical with irreverence. In the pre- 
SProtestant ages, monks themselves connived at the buf- 
fooneries of the Lord Abbot of Misrule, the Boy-Bishop, 
the President of Fools, or whatever else the mock repre- 
sentatives of the highest ecclesiastics were called. The 
Jews, too, on mirthful occasions, appointed scurrilous indi- 
viduals gifted with a ready wit to act as pseud o- Rabbis, 
ill whom was vested the inalienable right of laughing at 
sacred things, caricaturing the prayer-book, and ridiculing the 
real Rabbi, with his tricks of speech and gait and manner. 

The most literary of these efforts were the Purim- 
parodies^, which were of two types. Some caricature 
the Rabbinical style of argument, some parody the prayers, 
all are boisterous eulogies of the pleasures of wine. The 

' Shulchan Arucb, D"n mw, 551, ) 18. Cf. Rokrach, § 309, and Ihe Ts 
Bd Inc. 

' For > bibliography of Ihesc parodies — of which some arc as old as the 
fourteenth century — see SteiDscbnci<!cr, Lttttrtodt, vol. vii. 1-13, and iz. , 
45-58. J 
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former included ' Orders of Service for the Night of 
Drunkenness',' which were far more legitimately amusing 
than were the imitations of the prayers. 

Riddles were, however, the most characteristic of Jewisli 
table-amusements in the middle ages. In their origin, riddles 
were an attempt of early races to solve the mysteries of 
life; they were pieces of primitive science dependent oa 
the discovery of somewhat remote analogies. It is almost 
impossible to difTerentiatc between the riddle and the 
metaphor. But be their origin what it may, the andent 
Hebrews were adepts in the construction and enjoyment 
of riddles. The thirtieth chapter of Proverbs is a series of 
moral riddles, and the seventeenth chapter of Ezekiel unfolds 
a most beautiful and elaborate enigma with a moral signi- 
fication. In the Talmud and Rabbinical Siterature, a la^ 
number of famous sayings are put in the form of riddles. 
Who is mighty ? Who is a fool ? Who is happy ? A whole 
class of popular phrases in the Talmud and Midrash are 
nothing more nor less than folk-riddles, the chief exponents 
being wo men -servants and children, but distinguished Rabbis 
also utilized this ' language of wisdom ^.' Ethical works 
of the middle ages, like Gabirols ' Choice of Pearls,' abound 
in philosophical riddles. Riddles found their way into the 
prayer-book for the Passover eve ^. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that many Hebrew riddles of the middle ages 
were serious intellectual exercises. The most famous 
instance of this type, as well as the most popular, was 

' C3"T>3c W for Diioo W. 

' Cf. on this whole subject, A. Wansche, Du RathstlwtiiJuii ta in 
Htbrdtm (Leipzig, 1863). 

' The curious 'Who knows onet I know one,' fl;c. According to Peries 
this hymn was imitated from a German folk-song \,Gnuit-jKbflackrift. 
P- 37). 



Riddlts. 

Ezra's grammatical treatise, written in the form of 

1 enigma'. Every line of this riddle is full of point and 
wit, but it is too technical for quotation- ' If you want 
to know the answer,' says Ibn Ezra, ' ask the King of 
Israel.' Now the Hebrew name of one of the kings of Israel, 
Jehu*, does indeed contain the letters on which Ibn Ezra was 
jiddling. 
[ Arithmetical puzzles, set in the form of Hebrew acrostics, 

»"£ also a popular amusement with Jews of all ^es. 
^braham Ibn Ezra was the author of several fine speci- 
■ens, and many were subsequently composed, especially 

■ use on the Feast of Dedication^, These riddles are 
^combination o^ puns and arithmetical niceties, but often 

■especially in Ibn Ezra's hands^ — make very pretty play 
kith the meaning of the Hebrew letters. These are hard 
quote, as they need much citation of Hebrew for 

leir elucidation. ' There was a she-mule in my house : 
[ opened the door, and she became a heifer' — this is a 

pical instance *. Strictly numerical riddles were also 

Histructed : ' Take thirty from thirty and the remainder 
is sixty'.' To Ibn Ezra is, with some probabihty. ascribed 
the famous arithmetical puzzle containing the device by 
which the hero and his friends saved themselves from 

' On the letter? <imi, olten published and contuncd in muiy MSS., cf. 
W. Bachtrr, '^AraAam IbttEsraaU GramtHaHitr QatiTcsheriAt of the Landes- 
r^itnnerachule, Budapest, lB8t\ p. 33. ' mn<. 

* These turn oa the letters nsun (^ Dedication), and are orten acmslUs. 
A large number of such Hebrew riddles ure exinnt in print and MSS. For 
the use afpuns in general, and in coanexion with the word nson in particular, 
cf. BrttU's Jahriudi, ii. p. 16 seq. 

* From Heb. nno ( - slir muU) remove i (pronounced rfri^dooi'}, and there 
rcmaiDB rr« {^lin/tr). Cf. for other instances Brail, op. ciL, p. 54, and 
Jellinek, n"ycm cnrjip (and ed., Vienna, 1893I, Appendii 

L • From z'Kfra (- 30) lake the '> ( — 30 , and the remainder is ^tTSJ (1^60). 
I C C 
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being thrown overboard during a storm. The same w- 
satile Rabbi is said to have written a pretty arithmrtiaj 
riddle on the subject of chess. 

The poetical riddle also had its devoted adnufBt 
Most of the Jewish versifiers of the middle ages composci 
riddles which display a considerable amount of bxf- 
Some of the Hebrew riddles by Jehuda Halcvi were d 
beyond the average '. 

Foreign riddles were early acclimatized on Jewish sol 
and thus some of the best known of the folk-riddles of 
lands were current in Jewish circles in the middle ag 
These imported riddles were often associated with inte^ 
esting historical personages, such as King Solomon and tbt 
Queen of Sheba, and the former sat in a crystal house wUk 
the queen in vain plied him with mystic puzzles, lo th( 
thirteenth century many of the riddles contained in 
folk-legends as Solomon and Marcom were already b 
to the Jews. 

The most Jewish type of this form of recreation wa» 
the tabU-riddle. The Greeks were no doubt adepts at tins 
form of wit, but in the middle ages the Jews and Anbt 
were the chief admirers of it. The t hi rt ee nth-cei itiu y 
Hebrew romances of Charizi and Zabara, the contemporaiy 
social satires of Dante's Jewish friend, Immanuel of RotiK, 
abound in good table- riddles. The Talmud also has some 
fair specimens : ' Bake hinn with his brother, place him in 
his father, eat him in his son, and then drink his iathet*.' 



' Some of ihcsp may be found in Mr. J. Jacobs' Jttvish Idtatt, p. 108. 

' I.e. bake the fish in ssll, its brotlter (tor salt water comes with tlie U' 
from the sea^ place him in his lather ( -water], eat him in his son lIc Ikt 
juice or gnivy), and then Ulcc ■ draught or water. See T. B. JfWXiab% 




Legendary Lore. 

pt all Jewish home festivities the flow of witty puzzles 
: ceaseless. In this way, too, over the festive board, 
were retailed those folk-tales and Eastern myths in the 
diffusion of which to Europe the Jews played so great 
a part. Cabbalistic lore gave the children the 'Boy' Angel 
Sandalphon, the patron saint of youthful joys. At their 
games the children addressed to him the invocation: 
'Sandalphon, lord of the forest, protect us from pain'.' 
TTie Cabbala, by many such lo-ving touches, imparted new 
poetry to medieval life. 



' Schechtcr, Sludits 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
MEDIEVAL PASTIMES (t:on/tnued). 

CHESS AND CARDS. 

Though it is open to grave doubt whether the gapuef 
chess is referred to in the Talmud, it was already a well- 
known Jewish pastime in the twelfth century '. It seems 
to have first made its way into Jewish circles as a women'i 
game; indeed most of the indoor games of the Jews in tbir 
middle ages started on their career under the patronage 
of the fair sex. It must be remembered that games wcie 
not played every day, but only on occasions of leisure, sudi 
as festivals. Women, as we have already seen, were privi- 
leged in this respect, and were allowed a licence denied M 
the men ''. But the men also played chess on Sabbaths as 
the middle ages advanced, and no serious opposition be 
raised. In order to mark the honour of the occasion, the 
chessmen used on the Sabbath were made of silver '. and 
this habit became a stereotyped custom in the sixteenth 
century. 



' Roshj, on Erubin, 61 a, 
with chess. Levy, sub voa. 
p. 397, argues strongly against it Kor the 
century, see o'l'cn icc, § 400, and Steinschi 
' Cf. in addition lo the passages cited abo 
* Slalle Gtbbonm, Erubin, 197 b. 



:plains Ihc Talmudical i^rro lo 
■ms inclined lo this view, but Low, 
it. Kor the use of chess in th 

cr, as cited below. 

MachtoT Vitry, p. 091 



Chess. 
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^" No voice was raised against chess as a pastime until the 

seventeenth centurj-. Maimonides is sometimes quoted as 

^n opponent of chess'. But Maimonides only includes 

^hess under the category of forbidden pastimes if it be 

j>]ayed for money. The winning of money at any amuse- 

mnent was rigidly denounced by many authorities who had 

) objection to games of chance as such. Maimonides, it 

interestirg to note, already refers to a kind of chess 

I which the object was to force a mate, and this is impor- 

^nt for the history of chess, as the variety is well known 

1 modern times". In the seventeenth century, some voices 

were heard against chess, on the ground that it entailed 

lamentable waste of time. No doubt this complaint 

1 well founded against passionate lovers of the mimic 

arfare, who, according to one authority ^ spent many hours 

laily at the game. ' They say that they play to sharpen 

intellects, but the study of the Law would be a more 

fficient mental tonic. Moreover, I am not aware that 

b'hen their minds have — as they claim— been sharpened. 

Jiese men display their keener wits over serious intellec- 

al pursuits." As against this rare opponent, many Jews 

■voured the game just because it entailed so few evil 

iquences. 

Some even taught their children chess to wean them from 

> Low, LlbmsaUtr. p. 33S. 

• Maimonides, Cornmrnlary to Iht MishnaM, Sanhedrin, iil That chess w«B 
bycd for a money-sUkc ia clear from this, that some Rabbis, when rormally 

■lloviing the game on [he Sabbalh, slipulated thai no money was to change 
hands on that day (cf. LOw, Lrbrnsallrr, lac cit.1. Kalonymos. in hia 
]mi pH (cd. Lemberg, p. sB), also attacked chess when played for money. 

• The TDio ICae (ch. 4a) disapproves of chess on any terms, whether 
played for money or not. There were a number of Jews who objected to 
all giotu3 vnder any and every condition, but these pietiati failed to inlluence 
the general action. 
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cards and other games of chance '. Similarly, anti-gainl 
laws in England were sometimes passed in the intere 
better sports, such as archery. At all events, s 
guished Jewish Rabbis of the twelfth century them 
eagerly played chess, and Jews of the fourteenth t 
wrote poems in its honour^. 

In crafty gulie is their balUe fought. 
With cunning art is their contest wrought. 
When these prevail o'er their roemen all. 
Behold, 'tis then that Ihe dead men £aU. 
Yet they from death may rise again. 
And cast their enemies amid the slain *. 

Friendly as they were to chess, the Jewish moralti 
all ages raised their protest in vain against games of cb^ 
The ancient Israelites were ignorant of games of c 
and did not adopt dice, the most popular gambling fl 
of antiquity, until the age of Herod. The Mishnah < 
clared dicing infamous, and excluded players of the game I 
from the right to give evidence in a court of justice*. 
The money won at dice was dishonestly iron *, and (be 
gambler was occupied in a pastime ' not calculated to serve 

' Schudt, MiriwKtliglitiltn, a*, t. 

' CHsari, V. ao ; but cf. Stein Schneider, p, 157. A large proportion of lb* 
lam lus chess-players of the present century have been Jem. 

' Another Hebrew poem descriptive of the game of chess may be (mad 
translated into English in the Jrwish Chronklt. Sept. 6, 1895. The traislaU' 
is Hiss Nina Davis. An unrhymed translation of Ibn Ezra's pomi ma aba 
contributed to the same periodical by Miss Davis. Sleinschncidcr, in Vm 
der Linde's Gesehiddi und Liltiivlur drs SelHuhspitU (Berb'o. iS74>, «oL(. 
p. 15s set)., argues, with too much emphasis, however, against the view IM 
these Hebrew verses ore by Ibn Ezra. 

* R. Judah hen Ilai attempted to draw ■ distinction between thoac whs 
played merely for amusement and those who used the game a: 
Uishnah, SynJiidnn, u. 3). 

' r. B. SyHfudriH, a^ b. 
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Hhe interests of society '.' This, in the final resort, is the only 
^Bindamental objection to gambling. But dice and several 
Hther gambling games were known to the medieval Jews, 
Hqjecially in France and Germany, such as the games 
Bf 'Odd or Even ' {ludere par ft ittifar), 'Whole or Half,' 
HBack or Edge^' betting on pigeon races, and lotteries 
Wfy means of the leetolum and similar toys. 
H In the fifteenth century, however, the game of cards 
^Bsurped the first place in the minds of all In search of 
^k pastime. The origin of cards is still unknown, but it is 
Kertain that the Jews were not among the first Europeans 
Hd adopt the game. From the year 1415, however, the 
Bews fell under its strong fascination. 

H Despite frequent assertions to the contrary*, there is no 
Befercnce to cards in Jewish sources before the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, by which time the game was 
already known all over Europe. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the references are quite common*. The 
rage for the game rapidly spread. As with contemporary 

' T. B. Synhidrin, a* b. qVw So ■Qie^ TVCB pff tft. 

* Cr. Berliner. Aus dim mntrtn L/bfii, p. la. This game wu played with 
• kDifc, which apparently was thrown in the air, and the decision depended 
on which side fell uppcrmosl. Probably the game was samethiDg IJke the 
modem 'head or tail.' 

* It is usually asserted ;,e.g. Low, p. 399) [hat Kalonymos b. Kalonymos 
alludes to cards in his ;rTO pn. I( this were true, this would constitute the 
oldest clear reference lo the game, as Kalonymos wrote in Ihe year 1393, 
As a matter of fact the reading d'S^ ('cards'), which appears in (lie Lemberg 
edition of the pi3 pn, is an error. The ntilio prinaps (Naples, J489) reads 
>«Tpi I'SDSDn nrso -h, and not stV" (MS. Brit. Museum Add. 19,948 
has the some reading as the tdilto piinctps). Kalonymos probably refers 
lo draughli, as 1 imagine ^"030 to be the same as cCOO ( = Greek (t^i)' 
iteyif and cecb are associated in T. J. Kos/i Hashaiti, as quoted in Levy, 
sub voce, OC-DO. 

' Cf. Low, lot. cit. laserlcin, in ;vn ncTVi, ii. 186, asserts Uut Hoharil , 
■■referred lo cards in 
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Christians, the passion did not manifest itself merelyl 
ignorant and uncultured minds. The learned and i 
great sometimes fell victims to its fata! spells Oocl 
the saddest cases, that of Leon Modena, somewhat r 
one of the experience of Charles James Fox. Leon Mod 
was a learned man and scientiBc thinker, and migrated 
Venice towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
he taught and preached. But a stumbling-block i 
in his path to success: his love for card- playing, 
fully aware of the evils of gambling, for at the pre 
age of fourteen he wrote against it a diatribe in diaicij 
which has been translated into several langu^es '. 
he often resolved to abandon the vice, of which htm 
deeply ashamed, he never succeeded in doing so, evdi 
his old age. The Rabbis of Venice published i 
excommunicating any member of the congregation i 
played cards within a period of six years from the i 
of the promulgation of the decree. This was in 1638^1 
was probably directed against him ; at all events, he i 
cessfuUy summoned all his learning and force to 1 
this attempt to fetter his freedom *. 

Such efforts towards the suppression of card-playing % 
almost as old as the game itself. As Low has ] 
out, the measures devised were threefold, (a) personal I 
voluntary pledges, {b) communal Ukanoth or restrict 
and (c) literary and ethical satires and homilies. 

Personal vows to abstain from games of chance I 
a severely formal character. The oath was registered] 

' The IprrsToVi. 

' Ct Isaac Regfiio, rrtpn nm3, p, ix. Leo Modena was unable 
Ihe (kscioalion of gambling because of his faUlism. He believed that hi* vi* 
were predestined, and thia weakened his efforts to amend. CC also jirT '•^ 
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[ned in the presence of witnesses, often of Rabbis. In 

; year 1464, a Jew presented himself before the Notary 

r Aries and entered into a legal undertaking that he 

wld not play dice or any other game except on his own 

|^his brother's wedding-day or on three days during the 

ist of Passover. In penalty for any infringement of this 

Tiise, the Jew's hand mij^ht be amputated'. Such 

rtificates of vows against gambling in general are some- 

s found in the fly-leaves of Hebrew MSS.'; they are 

tuded to in almost every ethical or ritual book dating 

torn the beginning of the fifteenth century onwards*', 

le, signed at five o'clock in the morning of April i, 1491, 

s : — ' May this be for a good memory, Amen ! 

the twenty-third hour of the beginning of April, 

U91, the undersigned received upon himself by oath on 

Ten Commandments that he would not play any 

me, nor incite another to play for him, with the ex- 

Bption of draughts or chess*, and this oath shall have 

rce for ten full years' Then Jekuthiel, the son of 

lershom, takes the oath before Abraham Farisol of 

^vignon. The second instance is even more emphatic. 

■Ferara, Thursday, Sivan 25, 1535- I have sworn before the 

Rabbis David Bensusan and Moses de Castro, and in the 



' Depping. Lisjuifi dans It Moym Agi, p. 396. 

' Cf, Bril. Mus. Add. 4,709 ami Add. 17.053 iwliere such a document 
occurs on the last lesf)- These inslances were published by Dukes in the 
B11 ChaitaHja (t8«4l, cols. 683, 738. Cf. LOw, p. 331. 

' Cf. Mahuil (additions at cndX 

' This is probably what is meant by *aSn, though perhaps the French 
gnmc of manlU is meant. Cf. GOdemann's note, Gitutt-JuMscJlh/l (Hcb. 
part), p. 63. There is much difficulty in identifyinB 'he games referred ID 
in Hebrew sources, as medieval Jewish writers continued to employ the 
Talmudical term tntf .lit. ■• mi^M or dice) to include all forma of games of 
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presence of the sons of the Rabbi Israel Ohah, That ! vi2 
never play any game in the 'world.' 

Thus the limit of the obligation depended on the will 
of the individual. So, too, he could exclude certain gama 
from the circle of restricted pleasures ; thus chess was often 
excluded from the ban. Or he might permit himself the 
indulgence in games of chance on certain stated occasions- 
When once he had made the formal vow — and those cito) 
above are by no means the earliest instances — the victim of 
his own abstinence would often be as eager to absolve him- 
self from the oath as he had been to take it. Or he would 
evade his obligation if he could. He would play for moneys 
worth if he might not play for money, and would substitsU 
fruit for coins '. But for the most part the Rabbb wcie 
immovable, and the vow was held indissoluble by inaii;r 
authorities ^. 

A more important measure of repression was the aw- 
munal enactment against gambling. Such enactments were 
most common in Italy, where indeed games of chance wtn 
very rife in the fifteenth century. An important instaact 
of such a general undertaking occurred in Forii in the year 
1416*; — 

' We also resolved that from this day forth and for ten 
years, no Jew shall assemble in his house or premises 
a party for gambling ; neither Jews nor Christians ; nor 
may any Jew play dice, or cards, or any other games of 
chance ; neither he himself nor any one else for htm, nof 

' C[. the Tfkanah, Godcmann, i. 960, which, however, pennitB ft dariiftlK 
middle days of b rcstival. 

* Low, Ltbnisallrr, p. 331, especially Ihe slringent deciaioa of R, T«mM 
Ihe basis of T. Jtr. Nnlarim. v. 4, & R. Pern ben Elia of CmbtO. Ml 
R. Tobia ben Elia and oUiers were more yielding. Cf. also p. tto abOVC. 

* S. Halbcntam, CTatU-Jubtlschrift (Hebrew section), p. jj. ^^^^^^^ 
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he for others; neither with Jews nor Christians; neither | 
in his own house nor in the house of others ; except the 
game of draughts with dice, or chess without dice, pro- 
vided always that these permitted games arc never played 
for a higher stake than four silver bolognini. Also on 
fast-days, or if, God forbid, any one is sick, they may 
play cards to relieve their distress, but only on condition 
that they stake not more than one qualtrina at any 
game. 

' Whoever transgresses this resolution is a sinner, and 
he must pay one ducat as forfeit for every offence. If he 
refuses to pay, he shall be punished as follows : — He shall 
not count as one of the ten necessary to form a quorum for 
public worship, he shall not be permitted to read in the 
Scroll of the Pentateuch in synagogue, nor shall he be 
entrusted with the honour of rolling the Scroll — until he 
repents of his wickedness and pays the fine. If any one 
knows of another jew dwelling in these cities who has 
done this wrong, he must denounce the offender, for if he 
fail and remain silent, he renders himself liable to the 
self-same penalties.' 

This typical instance indicates four things : that the law 
was temporary ' ; that it was only binding on native Jews 
and not on immigrants or visitors — a most important 
point ; thirdly, that Jews and Christians played together 
in Italy in the fifteenth century ; and lastly, that on certain 
exceptional occa.sions card-playing was regarded as lawful. 
As regards the second point, there was much sensitiveness 
against interfering with local custom, Hence a foreign 
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visitor, who when at home lived in a town where gai 
chance were permitted, continued to enjoy the same privi 
when he was staying in a place where a prohibitive 
prevailed. But he was only allowed to play in pi 
With regard to the occasions on which card-playing 
allowed, there was much difference of local habit, 
were allowed greater relaxation than men, but the favourite 
occasions for allowing card-playing and other games of 
chance were — new moon, days on which no penitential 
prayers were said, the festivals of Chanucah and Purim. 
on the weekdays of the Passover and Tabernacles', at 
weddings, and on the night before a boy was named. 
Sometimes, as was also the case with the Christian students 
of the Cambridge University in the age of Milton, card- 
playing was permitted by Jews at Christmas *. 

There was a stronger weapon against gambling than 
compulsion. Persuasion took the form of satire, mofal 
exhortation, and private admonition of child by father. 
Kalonymos in his Touchstone * applied some scathing re- 
bukes to those who filled their purses at the expense of 
less fortunate wights, whom they stripped of their attire and 
robbed of their lives. Moralbooks, like the 5tftf(t(i/'M*-/'ww, 
denounced gambling with hearty vigour, and r^arded with 

' Rispoma, Israel Bruna. 136, and pny -mt s.v. 0in, On the middle-diyi 
of TabernHcles cords were allowed only in Ihc Tabernacle ilsclf, nut dae- 
where; on Passover, some would aa\. use card, is pule (i.e. leavoi) ■« 
employed in their mounting (Isserlein. dtec, 1B6V Between the Kew 
Year and the Day orAtonemenl games were protiibiled. Cf Berliner, .i»» 
dim iimiTH LtbtH, pp. 10, 11. 

' Mssson. Li/raHrfri««o/«iV/o«(ed. a. vol. i. p. 136, Ct W. H. WiD. 
A Dfscripiivt Calalogut of Playing and olhir Cantt n rAf BiilM 
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]mi pM, ed, Lemberg, p. aS. According lo Ihc ntirial, aP cUan 
■uflercd from Ihe passion for play, -PCS CMi ^1 Dti Ci' ^1 u^"tft "Olr o 
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fchoirence the ill-gotten winnings of the gamester •. Poets 

Hitinued for centuries to write against gambling; and 
tOngs. in Hebrew and doggerel jargon, some composed 
women, took up the same parable against the ruinous 

isults both of winning and losing. 
But far earlier than this, Jewish parents imposed upon 
sons the same moral aversion to gaming. ' At 

[ambling,' said Maimonides, ' the player always loses, 
fbough he may win money, he weaves a spider's web 

K>und himself,' 'Play no games for money," said Judah 
Asheri to his son, ' for gambling is robbery." 'As to gam- 
bling games,' says another — a fourteenth -century — father, 
f I earnestly entreat my children never to play at them, 

xcept on festivals, and the women on new moon, but even 

Jien without money, and for stakes of food or eggs *,' 

These well-intentioned efforts remained without serious 
eflTect. A curious case is recorded in ijio which shows 
how popular cards must have been, for an official of the 
synagogue was a card-painter. In the year named, Joseph 
jud brought a petition before the governor of a place near I 
the Rhine about his son-in-law, Meyer Chayn, the schul- 
klopfer, an official who, as we saw above, was commissioned 
to summon the congregation to the synagc^ue for morning J 
prayer. This schulklopfcr was a card-painter by trade, and I 
he complained that his business was being spoilt by other j 
Jews who imported cards made elsewhere ^ 

' Cf. atso the libanah against playing for mODcjr, quoted in GOdeli 
L a6o, and the references in note 6 of vol. iii. p. 139. 

* This distinction was frequently made, but many refused to allow I 
even this concession. Cf. oMiaa rrc*", quoted in Godcm«nn, QhiIUh- \ 
u/ihflrH, p, 300. For the quotations in this paragrapli, sec Jiuiisli Quarltrty 
Rmrm, iii. p. 436 seq. 

• Mone's Ztilarhnjt fUr dit Gtschi.hU dts Olitrrhiins, ivii. 355. Reu 
-S to the incident. Cf. Berliner, p. 4]. 
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As a general rule, the Jews established no independent 
standard of conduct with regard to their amusements. 
They played the same games as their Christian neighbouis. 
and played them with the same rules and at the same 
tables. This will lead us to the facts to be related in the 
following chapters. 



CHAFTER XXIII. 



PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN JEWS AND 
CHRISTIANS. 



If the legal status of the Jews were our sole criterion, 
the picture of their relations with medieval Christians would 
need to be painted in very sonnbre hues. Laws, however, 
were made to be broken, and the actual relations between 
Jews and Christians were for long periods far different to 
those which the Church Councils and, to a less degree, the 
Jewish ritual code tended to prcHJuce. Jews and Christians 
often defied the laws which sought to keep them asunder. 

With but rare exceptions, the general trend of the Church 
influence on medieval legislation was towards the creation 
of barriers between Jews and Christians, Anti-social in 
the main, Church Council vied with Church Council in its 
proposals for marking off the Jews as a separate class, 
with ever-growing completeness. Periods and epochs can, 
however, be assigned for greater or less severity. 

The great change occurred in the thirteenth century. 
Till the end of the twelfth century, the personal relations 
between jews and Christians were on the whole friendly. 
In England the turning-point was the accession of King 
Richard I, in Northern France the death of Louis VII. 
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With the exception of Ila.ly and Spain, the CrustdG$,tk 
thirteenth-century heresies and monastic developments. lie 
baneful influence of Pope Innocent III, the Black IkA 
in 1349, the reUgious turmoils resulting in the ProtcstK 
Reformation, the ghetto legislation in the sixteenth cmtH; 
— these are landmarks in the history of Jewish repi 
over Europe, For Spain, the critical moment came st 
troubled year 1391, but its full consequences were di 
till the advent of Torquemada at the close of the fifteoA' 
century. 

For this curious phenomenon presents itaelf. Just aa 
Crusades produced no massacres in Spain or Italy 
was almost a tradition with the popes of Rome to 
the Jews who were near at hand, however severely 
official bulls condemned to persecution the jews 
habited more distant countries. The tradition wa; 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century by Innocent III 
but even in later times, ceitainly till the end of lh( 
fifteenth century, the Jews — ill-treated as a class — csjoyn) 
in the two countries named much personal respect and 
a certain degree of toleration. 

Or the .same fact may be put in another way. As will 
be soon pointed out, unfriendliness to the Jews flowed fnwi 
the higher to the lower levels. Anti-Jewish prejudice origi- 
nated among the classes, not among the masses. But this 
statement, true of the rest of Europe, is untrue of Italy. 
In the latter country such anti-Jewish feeling as was pre- 
valent in the twelfth century was a /ii^w/ar growth. Bia 
because it emanated from below, it was controllable b>' 
those in authority. The priests in Italy were not faoatiol 
instigators of the mob until the fifteenth ceniury was all 
but passed. The Italian poets were (ar kinder to the 
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than were the German, and the friendship between Dante 
and his Jewish imitator Immanuel was typical of this 
gentler attitude of the Italian muse. Again, in Italy, trade 
was far from being entirely in the hands of the Jews, and 
thus the commercial aristocracy of Italy could — until trade 
rivalry embittered them — place themselves above the pre- 
judices elsewhere felt by the landed aristocracies of Europe 
against the owners of wealth which was not derived directly 
from the soil. 

Moreover, the independence of the separate Italian re- 
publics made the Jews certain of an asylum in a neigh- 
bouring state, and thus enabled them to weather many 
a temporary storm. It has already been shown that the 
same immunity from crushing persecution was enjoyed 
by the Jews of Spain while the kingdoms of Leon, Aragon 
and Castile were independent. A similar remark applies 
to the independent principalities of medieval Germany, 
before the era of the friars. The thought may be hazarded 
that had the government in England been less centralized 
than it was by the genius of Edward I, the Jews would not 
have been expelled from the whole of England as they were 
in 1 290. An evil consequence of the independence of parts 
of the same country was that the Inquisition found it need- 
ful to obtain a strong footing in such states. At all events, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, identity of culture 
overcame divergence of religion in Italy. Theology seemed 
to rule with a stronger hand as it drew further from Rome. 
From the thirteenth century, Dissent had to be crushed in 
proportion to its distance from the central scat of Roman 
Catholicism, and in the campaign against Dissent the Jews 
suffered with the Christian heretics. For, as a whole, 
heresy was a reversion to Old Testament and even Jewish 
Dd 
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ideals. It is indubitable that the heretical doctrines of ik 
Southern- French Albigenses in the beginning of the tlii- 
teenth century, as of the Hussites in the fifteenth, wet 
largely the result of friendly intercourse between Christian 
and educated Jews '. In the bloody measures agaiss 
Raymund of Toulouse — the friend of heretics, and the pro- 
tector and employer of Jews — the latter sufTcred sevcrelr 
from the anger of Innocent III. At the Council of Avigna 
(September, 1309), Raymund and all the barons of fite 
cities were forced to bind themselves by oath to entrU 
no office whatever to Jews, nor permit Christian servant) 
to be employed in their houses. 

The indirect effects of the Protestant Reformation wot 
equally deleterious to the Jews. The popes themselra 
were less fanatical than the agents on whom they reW 
for the maintenance of their supremacy. The wander- 
ing friars, as they passed further from Rome, became the 
bearers of a fierce orthodoxy which could not tolerate th( 
Jews. Their efforts were seconded by Jewish apostates 
to Christianity, some of whom felt themselves bound to 
justify their secession by attacks on their former brethren 
in faith. In the sixteenth century the Order of Jesuit' 
was founded, as a reaction to the Protestant movement. 
Wherever these emissaries of Loyola penetrated, thdr 
secret insinuations poisoned the minds of rulers and ruled 
against the sons of Israel. In Poland, which in the fifteeatli 
century was a haven of refuge for the exited Jews erf 
Germany and Central Europe, Casimir IV had bestowed 
on the Jews social privileges such as they then eiijo)'cd 
nowhere else. Among minor points, Jews might bathe 
together in the same river with Christians — a right fi*- 
' GncU, Hiitory (E. T.), III. ch. xv. 
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quently denied them '. Further, any Christian who brought 
the baseless charge of ritual murder against a Jew, and 
was unable to substantiate his charge on credible test!- 
rrony, was held puni.shable with death. But the inroad of 
the Jesuits into Poland changed all this. The spirit of the 
Polish heretics had to be crushed, and the Jesuits utilized 
the trade jealousies of the German dealers in Poland to 
rouse animosities against the Jews, which culminated in 
the cruellies which they suffered durii^ the revolt of the 
Cossacks*. 

From the Protestant side, the Jews received little better 
treatment. The ground for the Protestant animosity is not 
easily discerned. Possibly, it was that the ferments of the 
Reformation induced a leaning towards anti-TrinitarianJsm. 
That such a movement synchronized with the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic reformation is certain, and there is no 
doubt that the term semi-judati was applied to its leaders. 
Be the cause what it may, Luther adopted a mast unfriendly 
attitude towards the Jews, though — in the preparation of his 
German Bible — he made much use of Jewish assistants. It 
may be that Luther was unconsciously influenced by the 
notorious Catholic, John Eck, and could not allow himself 
to be behind his opponent in detestation of those who 
denied the Trinity. 

At all events, Luther's pronouncements against the Jews 
had an effect which still persists. His utterances are the 
armoury of modem anti-Semitism just as, a thousand years 
before, Jerome's confession of faith had proved a continued 
source of intolerance. Jerome's instance is instructive ^. He 
was closely connected with tndividua! Jews from whom he 

E the public 
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acquired a knowledge of Hebrew, and as a result he m 
suspected of heretical leanings. He accordingly ptirgEd 
himself of this suspicion, and justified his faith by pio 
nouncing his undying abhorrence of the Jews. Tlui 
phenomenon frequently recurs in the middle ages on botl 
sides of the account. The Jews, as a class, were <Sas 
condemned by Christians, such as Wulfcr and Wagcnsd, 
who formed deep personal friendships with individual Jori 
while the latter sometimes defended their friendly inter- 
course with individual Christians by descanting on thdr 
opposition to the special tenets of Christianity, 

In defining the practical relations between Jews and 
Christians, it is important to consider the origin of Ik 
antipathy which undoubtedly existed throughout the middle 
ages and survived into modem times. In brief, popular 
prejudice against the Jews was an artificial creation. 
Medieval history displays no deep-seated, natural ani- 
mosity, but at the most a latent suspicion which needed 
fanning from above if it was to biaze forth into a destOK- 
tive conflagration. During the first Crusade, the massa 
in the Rhine-lands protected the Jews against the Knight: 
of the Cross, but during the second Crusade the fiery elo- 
quence of the monk Rudolph roused the masses lo Uie 
desire of converting or annihilating the infidels. 

It is instructive to remember what happened in Fraoer. 
Though Louis VII himself joined the second Crusade, 
and Peter of Clugny argued that it was useless 'to go 
forth to seek the enemies of Christendom in distant lands 
while the blasphemous Jews, who are worse than the 
Saracens, arc permitted in our very midst to scoff with 
impunity at Christ,' though he counselled that the Jews 
were not to be slain but ' reserved for greater ignominy, 
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an existence more bitter than death' — still in the kingdom 
of Louis VII the Jews had nothing worse to suffer than 
the confiscation of their property. 

Bernard of Clairvaux stands out as a noble and adorable 
figure. At the risk of his own life he implored the people, 
excited by Rudolph, to show more humanity to the Jews. 
But Bernard was also an eloquent advocate of the tecond 
Crusade, and the monk Rudolph's influence was more 
powerful because he was more consistent. By the time 
Bernard could personally interfere, the people had got out 
of hand, as the indirect result of the crusading enthusiasm 
and the direct consequence of the powerful harangues of the 
monk, who went from town to town, and village to village, 
piteously appealing to his auditors with simple pathos and 
eloquent tears, moving them with the hcart-rcndirg story 
of the Passion and the Crucifixion. Wholesale massacres of 
Jewish congregations followed, but it cannot be said that 
the outburst was of popular origin. The same phenomena 
repeat themselves in all the great crises of Jewish life 
throughout their medieval history'. 

From one point of view it may even be said that a com- 
petition arose between the Church and the Kings. The 
former (who sometimes succeeded and sometimes failed in 
carrying the masses with it) cried : ' Expel the crucifiers^ 
The Kings retorted : ' No ; we will let them remain, but 
will make them pay for the privileged It needed, however, 
a monarch of strong determination to resist the Church 
for long, and a Torquemada might always be sure of 
triumphing in the end over the scruples of an Isabella. 

Another typical instance of the manner in which anti- 
Jewish feeling was propagated from above may be seen in 
' Cf. Depping. Lis Jui/s dans It Mnyiii Agt, pp. 396, 397, 
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the action of scholasticism. With one hand, it has 
well said, Albertus Magnus would turn with lovii^ tati 
the pages of Maimonides — in a sense a Jewish father 
Christian scholasticism— while with his other hand AH 
would endorse a decree committing the Talmud to 
flames. Scholasticism treated practical questions 
the point of view of pure reason, but its conclusions »w 
applied by the masses without reason. Thomas Aqutnii 
studied Jewish books, and regarded their authors widi 
respect. He went far in friendly tolerance. He, unlike 
other scholastics, such as Duns Scotus, objected to fordWt 
conversions of the Jews, and thought the latter should \t 
allowed the free exercise of their religion. Necessary 
intercourse with jews was quite permissible to [moo> 
Christians, provided that the latter were sufficiently fim 
in their faith to incur no danger of being shaken bjr 
familiarity with unbelievers ^ But in his Dc rtgimm 
Judaforum the whole weight of his authority is cast intt 
the other scale, and Thomas of Aquino uses of the Jew 
language which must logically tend to their expuUion. 
robbery, and massacre. Scholasticism in fact treated tbc 
question of religious intolerance as an academic topic. So 

' ■ Primo ergo modo dod interdjcit ecdesia fiddibui communioneiD ■■>■ 
detium, qui nullo modo Rdem chnsbarBm rcccperunl (icQicet paganonuB fA 
ludaeorum), quia non habet de eis iudicare spirituali iudicio scd tenpormli a 
cuu. cum inter Chrisliinos commoranto sliquun culpam commiltiinl cl pa 
fldclcs icmporaliler puniuntur. . . . Scd quanlum ad secundum modun vidfW 
esse dislingucndum secundum diversas condiliones pcrsonarum ct ncgobonM 
cl temporum. 5i enim aliqui fuerinl finui \a RdE iu. quod fx conunoRtaac 
eorum cum inGdclibus converaio infidcliuni magis BperaH poiait quu ■ Mt 
aversio, non sunt prnhibendi infiddibus communicare, qui Sdrnt non M*c*- 
pcnint (icilicet pagaiiis vd ludaeis) et maximc, si necessiuu uivm,* ftc- 
Stmatta Tktologiai. il. a, qu. lo, an. 9. Cf. Guttmann, Da* Wxhiltmn ^ 
T. V. Aquina *m»i Judntlkum, p, 7, 
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teated, the problem has undoubtedly two sides, but the 
anclusions of scholasticism, harmless enough for the study, 
'ere terribly injurious for the street. Philosophy has often, 
ndesignedly, seconded the enemies of progress through 
8 inability to discriminate between political theory and 
ractical politics. 
The specific accusations on which the Jews were hated in 
le middle ages were also the creation of the leaders. The 
lost awful of myths that embittered the life of the Jews— 
le most prolific cause of the hatred and suspicion will 
'hich they were regarded — viz. the charge of ritual murder, 
in always be traced to fanatical instigators who created an 
1-fecling which did not otherwise exist. The mendicant 
iars fostered this ill-feeling, and so did the medieval poets of 
^ance and Germany. Usury undoubtedly helped to make 
ic Jews unpopular, but here again the masses were less 
Bfected than the classes, as it was from the nobility and 
ristocracy that the Jews drew their most frequent 
Bents. 

The masses never charged the Jews with the fault most 
Mnmon in attacks on them, viz. lack of the social instinct. 
Ibserving that the Jewish dietary laws raised some obstacles 
} free intercourse, and observing further the unbending 
cnacity with which Jews refused to accept the religion 
r the dominant majority, it was the theologians who 
proclaimed the Jews anti-social and the haters of their 
kind. This supposed enmity of the Jews towards the 
human race was dinned into the ears of the masses until 
the calumny became part of the popular creed. The poets 
formulated the idea for the gentry, the friars brought it 
to the folk. If the people came to believe that the very 
blood of the Jews was black and putrid, that their ignoble 
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and degraded estate was even perceptible by a disgra^f 
odour which only baptism could remove : — ^M 

Abluitur ludaeus Odor Baptisnute dJvo, ^^M 

Et noVH Progenies redditB surgiC aquis. ^H 

Vinccns Ambrosias suavi spinunine roras', ^H 

— if the masses came to think the Jews poisoners of wdh 
and sorcerers — the leaders of the Church and the aristocracr 
were responsible. The Church persecutions were no dodx 
often ' chastisements of love,' directed towards the absorpttoa 
of the Jews within the embrace of the cross. But wfcit 
could the average man think when he saw the nios 
rigorous laws passed at every Church Council; when be 
saw the Talmud confiscated and burnt, and the Jews thca^ 
selves slain by the Inquisition ; when he heard papal bulb 
denouncing them, and warning faithful Christians to avoid 
them as a pest, to receive no services from them nor rcnckr 
services to them ; when Jews and harlots were conjoined is 
the statutes as unclean and rendering unclean ' ? 

As early as the reign of Constantine, the Council of Elvin 
forbade Christians to hold any communication with Jews. 
This anti-social policy was continued almost without a break 
until the date of the French Revolution. The mitigations <rf 
friendly popes and rulers were but small oases in a desert 
of arid repression. The worst feature in the unfriendly 
interference with the Church was that it mostly stepped in 
at the very moments when the masses were opening their 
hearts most freely to the Jews. In the fifteenth ccnluiy 
the German population was rapidly recovering from the 

' Bishop Vcnanlius (end or sinth ccntary), cilciibyTo\ey, Angliajti^mm. 
p. 95. Schudt, [i. 344, 

' ' Statuimus quod fMdaei Htc nurttricts aon ludcanl tui^rc nuuiu panta 
vd Inictus qui cxpouuniur veiules,' Sic. Statules of Avignon in Oeppui(> 
Lta Jmjs Jang tt Moytn Agt, p. 393. I^_ 
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^rid effects of the Black Death scare. Friendly intercourse 
as again growing common. But the Church interposed, 
ttrbade ' bathing, eating or drinking in common with Jews,' 
3 enforced upon the masses the belief that the Jews were 
B enemies alike of God and of man '. 
I That these anti^Jewish and anti-social regulations needed 
instant confirmation is in itself an evidence that the mass of 
e Christian population, except in times of fanatical religious 
nheaval, or under the maddening impulse of mysterious 
^demies, were not impregnated with a deep hatred of the 
ws. That this was so, that, as we shall see, personal relations 
ween Christians and Jews were at least on occasion 
Hendly and intimate, was not the fault of the law. The 
V certainly left no stone unturned to prevent such friend- 
ibips. It would be impossible to summarize the measures 
jdoptcd with this aim, some of them^the institution of 
he ghetto and the infliction of the badge — have already 
n recorded at length. The chain of repression stretched 
rer the eighth to the eighteenth centuries. When the 
IFrcnch Revolution was well in sight, there was issued in 
Rome an Edict against the Jews, which forms a black page 
in the history of humanity-. This Edict, which merely 
recapitulates and codifies old enactments, is completely 
anti-social. Of its 44 Articles, the 31st runs thus: — 

Jews and Chrislians are rorbidden lo plaj', cat, drink, hold intercourse, or 
exchange confidences of ever so trifling a nature with one another. Such 



I 



:s of the various anti-Jewiah Bulls, dating from the energetic 
cruMde of John of Capistrano in the middle of the filWnth century, maybe 
found in GraeU, Halory of Ihi Jrais iJL. T.), Vol. IV. ch. viii. acq. I have 
given no references lo incidents which may be found in the ordinary his- 
lorical text-books or at greater length in GQdemann and Graetz. 
> The Edict is translated (into GennanJ in full in Bediaer's Gtstkic/itt diT 
n Rom, ii. (a), 107. 
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shall nol be allowed in palaces, houses, or vineyards, in the streets, in l> 
in neither shops nor any other pJace. Nor shall the taveni'kcepcf. I 
keeper, nor shop proprietor permit any converse between Jews and Chr 
The Jews who offend in this matter shall incur the penalties of ■ 
smiT and imprisonment; Christians, a similar fine and corporal puni 

How stood the matter on the Jewish side? It 
answered that the Jews on the whole reciprocated 
feelings witli which they were regarded by the 
the world. They retaliated on love with love, and opj 
hatred with contempt. As regards the manifestation d 
better feelings, however, a curious contrast reveab itseS. 
Toleration in the Jewry came from above, the toleratiaaof 
Christendom came from below. As I have endcavoucd 
to show, the Christian masses were on the whole mcrt 
tolerant than their priests and rulers. But the Jewish 
masses were less tolerant than their spiritual and tntellecttal 
heads. 

The reason is not far to find. The Christian thcolc^;iu 
was animated with a desire to convert the Jew, tht 
Jewish theologian felt no similar desire to convert the 
Christian. In the medieval Jewish view, salvation might be 
reached by the Gentile by other roads than the one that 
led through the synagt^ue. Medieval Judaism being thus 
essentially tolerant, its leading spirits felt none of thw 
anguish to proselytize which passes so easily into perseoi- 
tion and animosity. But, on the other hand, the neglect of 
prosclytism engendered a good deal of race-pride on the 
part of the mass of those who stood within the privileged 
pale. Proselytism • was, of course, a dangerous cnlcr])ri>c 
in the middle ages — dangerous to the convert as well 
to those who received him. A single instance must 

■ CI. AUoaso'a S*vm Codts (ia6i], Undo, pp. 9a, 035. 
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s 1323 a Christian deacon was executed at Oxford for 
D Other offence than his apostasy to Judaism '. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain was largely due to 

; readmission into the synagogue of Marranos, or Jewish- 

iristians. At various periods in the middle ages con- 
1 to Judaism occurred *, but the Jews were too much 

rrorized to seek conversions", besides being free from any 
leolt^ical impulse to do so. The Jewish race thus re- 
lained fairly free from foreign admixture, and it retained 

certain sense of its own superiority. 

Another cause of prejudice on the part of Jews was 
reduced by the ritual law. Many of the old ritual laws 

lating to 'idolaters' remained in the Jewish code-books, 

id though the greatest Jewish authorities of the middle 

unanimously declared that the term 'idolater' did 

t include Christian or Moslem, many of these ceremonial 
iws remained in force with the masses and — in practice — 
'ith the very men who pronounced in theory that the 

Uowers of Christ and Mohammed were not idolaters! The 

mservatism of religious custom and, what is even more 
rrannical, of religious formulas, was here a serious bar to 

wish enlightenment. The dietary laws were in themselves 
iMnething of an obstacle in the way of social intercourse, 

:, curiously enough, this obstacle was not so insurmount- 
ble as one might imagine. But the knowledge that wine 

inufactured by a Gentile might not be used, that food 
ooked by a Gentile might not be eaten, that the evidence 

' Matthew Paris, Chronka Majora (ed, Luard, iii. p. 71). 

■ Cf. GracU, Hislon, of Ihi Jtws (E. T.}, III. ch. vi. (p. 17a). The well- 
known alory or the Arabian conversions (ibid. p. 63), and the conversion 
of the Cliozars (p. 141), are but striking instances of a not infrequent 



' Grcgorovitia, Ctseh, Rom, vii, 493. 
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of a Gentile was inadmissible in a Jewish tribunal, that' 
Gentile altogether stood on a lower moral level than 
Jew — rules justly applied by the Talmud to ' idolaters.' faf] 
misapplied by the Jewish masses to all but the childiti 
of Israel — affected the uncultured Jew with a prejudice 
which was antagonistic to a spirit of respect and confidenct 
Moreover, amid the massacres of the crusades and tht 
persecutions of the Inquisition, in the petty but perpetml 
restrictions to which they were daily subjected, theordimry 
Jew beheld Christianity in its ugliest aspects. The cul- 
tured Israelite, on the other hand, knew other aspects li 
Christianity — knew it at its best as well as its worst. TTk 
Jewish tolerance towards Christianity accordingly emauiod 
from the cultured classes, and to a large extent rcmaioal 
the property of the cultured. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PERSONAL RELATIONS {continued). 

LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS. 

Some fine illustrations of this last phenomenon — 
namely, the power of great medieval Jews to rise above 
their personal experiences in order to form a fair estimate 
of another faith — will lead us to one of the most fertile 
causes promotive of personal intercourse between Jews and 
Christians in the middle ages. Maimonides was himself 
a sufferer from Mohammedan fanaticism, and his father 
and family fled for their lives from Cordova when the 
persecuting, if pure, Unitarianism of Ibn Tumart offered 
to heretics the Koran or the sword. But the fact that 
Islam persecuted Judaism was, in his view, no reason 
why Judaism should libel Islam. ' The Moslems,' he says, 
'ascribe to God a perfect unity, a unity in which there 
is no stumbling-block." He refused to describe as super- 
stitious the customs — such as prostration in prayer, and the 
stone-throwing at the Kaaba— which Islam had taken over 
from paganism. Maimonides was as tolerant in regard to 
the doctrines of Christ as he was to those of Mohammed. 
•The teachings of Christ, and of Mohammed who arose 
after him,' said Maimonides, 'tend to bring to perfectii 
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ali mankind, so that they may serve God with one e 
For since the whole world is thus full of the words o 
Messiah, of the words of the Holy Writ and the Coi 
ments — these words have spread to the ends of t 
even if any men deny the binding character of tk 
And when the Messiah comes alt will return &om t 

This was written in the twelfth century ; some G^ 
years earlier, Jehuda HalevI put the same thought in 
poetical terms. 'The wise providence of God towmb 
Israel may be compared to the planting of a seed of com 
It is placed in the earth, where it seems to be changed 
soil, and water, and rottenness, and the seed can no la 
be rec<^nized. But in very truth it is the seed that h«i 
changed the earth and water into its own nature, and tha 
the seed raises itself from one stage to another, traadbmii 
the elements, and throws out shoots and leaves. . . . Tim 
it is with Christians and Moslems. The Law of Moses htf 
changed them that come into contact with it, even tboogh 
they seem to have cast the Law aside. These religions aft 
the preparation and the preface to the Me.'^siah we expect 
who is the fruit Himself of the seed originally sown, anti all 
men, too, will be fruit of God's seed when they acknowledge 
Him, and all become one mighty tree'.' 

This toleration towards Christianity was deep-seated' 
Jehuda Hatevi uses Christian ideas and even phrascokgyi 

' Mttiraonidps, MishHih Tomh, c-jte "n, tow, 
quoUtions by L. M. Simmons in his paper o 
{PtMitaiioHS o/Jms' ColUgi Lit Sot.. London, 1867), 

' Jehuda Halevi, Ctuari, iv. 33. ' Remember,' uys Hr. J. Jacobs in CM 
mcDting on this passage, 'that these words were spoken when land k 
being persecuted by both branches of Ihe tree, and ils noMe tolennce cana 
Eon la Urike you ' Jemsk IdtaU, p. itS,\ 
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the father of Maimonides employs Mohammedan theological 
terms with equal freedom. Indeed, some of his paragraphs 
sound almost like an echo from the Koran'. Bachya's 
famous moral treatise. The Duties of the Heart, lauds 
Christian monasticism with hearty enthusiasm^. Joseph 
Albo at the beginning of the fifteenth century shows, in 
his work on the Jewish religion, unmistakable evidence of 
Christian influence^. Isaac Abarbanel quotes, in his com- 
mentaries, Christian authorities such as Jerome and Thomas 
Aquinas with respect. This attitude was not confined to 
Spain. In the tenth century, a Jewish questioner of the 
great Babylonian authority, Hai Gaon, was unable to under- 
<;tand the meaning of Psalm 141, verse 5. Hai Gaon 
referred him to a Christian priest, who gave the Jew 
a satisfactory interpretation*. Such tolerance goes far 
back in Jewish history. 'He who communicates a word 
of wisdom, even if he be a non-Jew, deserves the title of 
wise*.' ' Christians are not idolaters' was the burden 
of many Jewish utterances: 'they make mention of Jesus, 
but their thought is to the Maker of heaven and earth V 
' He who sees a Christian sage,' says the Shulchan Aruch'', 
'must utter the benediction: "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
King of the World, who hast bestowed of Thy wisdom 



' L. M. Simmons, Thf L*ilir of CoHtoU^on of Mannun Uh Jostph, p. 4. 

• Graetz, History o/lht Jtua (E. T.), II I. ch. ii. 
■ Graeti, op. dt, IV. ch. vii. 

* Berliner, Ptrsdnliclit BtmliHHgin miiischtH ChrisUH undjudtn, p. 7. 

* C3n, the usual designation of Talmudic Rabbis {Higilla, 16 aj. 

• R. Jeruchaoi, ivil 5, 159 c (cited, with many similar passages, by 
D. Hoffmann, Drr Sthulchan Ameli, &c., pp. 11, 16, 114, 115). This opinion 
was just as common with the Jews of the icoth as with those of the twelfth 
uid thirteenth eealuries (cf. op. cit,, p. 67, note 3i). 
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The proverbial bitterness of the odium theologwum fi! 
not interfere with friendlj' intercourse between Jews vk 
Christians until the thirteenth century. In the sean! 
century, intimacies occurred between Rabbb and repre- 
sentatives of the new religion. In the Talmud there ire 
few violent polemics against Christianity, and a mcdiev^ 
controversialist like Jehuda Hadassi speaks with mud 
tenderness of the person of Jesus'. The only theologid 
controversies recorded in England were of an equtOf 
friendly character, they belong to the very end of At 
eleventh century'. 

A new spirit was introduced by the zealous coavol 
Donin on his entry into the Christian fold'. It WW 
he who obtained, in 1239, the papal bull for burning At 
Talmud. These Jewish converts to Christianity becamt 
more Christian than the Christians, and originated that mart 
cruel device — public theological controversies, TTic Jewj 
in vain struggled to escape from the subtle net thus spread 
for them. They were forced to put in an appearance, lal 
the result was inevitable. Theolt^ical passions were in- 
flamed, popular prejudice grew, and each great controvert 
ended either in a massacre of the Jews or a confiscaiiai 
of their religious books. The first real attempt to tuppresi 
the Talmud occurred in the thirteenth century as a dind 
consequence of the anti-Jewish zeal of the former Jew, 
Nicholas Donin. 

Another baptized Jew, Pablo Christian!, was, however, 
the prime tnst^tor of public discussions between repie- 



' Cf. Ncubauer, JnAsk Controversy aiid Ihi 
scries, vii. p. 8t sw].). 
* Before 1096, Cf. Jacobs, Jttes of Angtuin 
r. Neubaucr, loc. cit., uid Graelc, Vol. II 
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Btatives of JudaUm and Christianity. The Barcelona 

feputation in 1263. at which Pablo met a sturdy foeman in 

; noted Rabbi and mystic Nachmanidcs, was followed 

what was worse than confiscation of the Talmud, 

meiy, by its censorship by the Dominicans. It is 

t pity that space cannot be spared for a description of 

i mutilations to which Jewish books were subjected, for 

: matter has its humorous side. Nachmanidcs himself 

s banished from Spain for ' blasphemy,' and spent his last 

s a solitary exile in Jerusalem'. 

1 In the following century the theolc^ical controversies 

!came even more embittered. Every scrap of anti- 

bristian prejudice which the most malicious scrutiny could 

in Jewish books was collected and published 

>adc3st by the foes of the synagogue ^ Jewish contro> 

ersiaiists were not invariably fair or prudent, but never 

bigotry or ignorance visited more severely on the 

ads of those who were guilty of them. In the year 1413, 

Ihe most memorable of these public disputes was begun in 

Tortosa. It lasted for a year and nine months, and greatly 

augmented popular feeling against the Jews. Vincent 

Ferrer resorted to the most theatrical tricks; the cross 

was brought in amid sacred chants, and fiery exhortations 

were addressed to the Jews, entreating them to acknowledge 

the truth of Christianity. As in 1391, so in 1413, ^ large 

number of Jews were baptized, but the Marranos— 

these half-hearted converts were named — proved a fertile 

danger to the Jews, Their constant relapses into Judaism 

strengthened the arm of the Inquisition, and finally led to 

the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 

The compulsory attendance of a contingent of Jews at 
' Cr above, p. ail). ■ Graeti, IV. ch. vi ; V. cb. v. 
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church to hear sermons against Judaism was more rigi<& 
enforced as a result of the proselytizing zeal displayed it 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. This institutai 
so vigorously satirized by Browning in his poem on 'Hoij 
Cross Day,' was much older than the fifteenth centaiT. 
for in 1378 it was already known in Lombardy'. In thi 
fifteenth century, however, the practice was much OOR 
general, especially in Italy. The ears of the Jews irot 
examined on entering the churches, for they were suspected 
of stopping them with cotton. Overseers were appoimed 
to ensure that the Jews remained awake during the twfr 
hours' sermon delivered to them ^, The conversion of U 
least one Jew was a necessary part of the function in some 
instances. It is impossible, however, to go into further 
details, but a quotation from the bull of Benedict XIIl, 
issued in Valencia in 1415, will suffice. This bull cloKt 
with the following paragraph : — 

In all cities, lowns, and villages, where there dwell the number of Jew 
the diocesan may deem sutficienc, three public sermons are to be pnacM 
annually; one on the second Sunday in Advent; one on the feiiivktoflh 
Resurrection; and the olber on the Sunday when the Gospel, 'And /(Mi 
approached Jerusalem,' is chauntcd. All Jews above twelve ycua of ^ 
shall be compelled lo attend to hear these sermons. The subjects art k 
be— the First, to show them that the true Messiah has already come,qiiota( 
the passages of the Holy Scripture and the Talmud that were argued iaifel 
disputation of Jerome of Santa Fg ; the second, to make them see thatUa 
heresies, vanities, and errors of the TaJmud prevent their knowing the vdki 
and the third, explaining to them the destruction of the Temple and Lbc et) 
of Jerusalem, and the perpetuity of their captivity, as our Lord JesuiCbH* 
and the other prophets had proptiesied. And at the end of thcie scmiM 
this bull is to be read, that the Jews may not be ignoraot of anj sf A 

But side by side with the theological conferences between 

' GOderaann, iL p. 335. 

' Berliner, Rem, ii. (a), p. 87. His description is of a later patje4^ 
tame arrangements were probably in vogue earlier. 
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Jews and Christians, there existed a number of literary 
friendships in which there was no admixture of evil motive. 
This remark applies with greatest force to Italy. Italy 
indeed was the scene in all ages of close literary friend- 
ships between Jews and Christians, such as no other country 
could show in the same profusion. In the tenth century, two 
Italians, the Jewish scholar-physician Donnoloand Nilusthe 
Christian abbot, were affectionate friends from their youth 
upwards ; they held literary converse with one another, and 
had a lively concern in each other's health ^ The friend- 
ship between Anatoli and Michael Scotus, under the benign 
influence of the Emperor Frederick II, was a worthy 
pendant to the intimacy between Nilus and Donnolo'. 
From this, as from similar friendships, resulted some of 
those translations of Arabic works which brought to Europe 
the literature and science of ancient Greece. The Jews 
turned the Arabic into Hebrew, and helped their Christian 
friends to render the Hebrew into Latin*. The Italian Jews 
showed little originality, but their services were great as 
translators of medical, scientific, philosophical, and even 
folklore literature, such as the popular Kalila ve-Dimna*. 

Of the literary intimacies between Jews and Christians 
in Italy, no more remarkable instance is recorded than that 
between Dante and his Jewish imitator, Immanuel of Rome. 
Before their time, the Hebreiv satirist Kalonymos, and 
another co-religionist. Leo Romano, enjoyed the personal 
esteem of that princely friend of learning, Robert of Anjou, 
King of Naples*. 
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' Cf. Gfldcmann, ii. 33; Berliner, PersBnIkhi BttithHUg'", p. 
* On Anatoli's Christian friendE, cf. GQdenuuin, op. ciL, 3a6 seq, ; Berlinci 
a 5eq. ' Steinachneidcr, Hibr. U^ralttmgm, passim 

' See J. Jacobs, ' Jewish Diffusion of Folk-tales,' in his JtwUh IJtals, 
' Berliner, p. 13. 
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But Dante and Immanuel must have been bound ■ 
the bonds of a more than ordinary affection ; for at ^ 
former's death, the lawyer Bosone of Agobbio 
sonnet to Immanuel to console the Jew for the deadi rfj 
the great Christian poet'. No theological prejudices 
in the way of this mutual regard, for, as Immanuel 
wrote in one of his rare Italian sonnets: 'Love has 
read the Ave Maria, Love knows no law or creed, 
cannot be barred by a Paternoster, but to all who qucstia 
his supreme power Love answers, " It is my will." ' Soot 
centuries later, not even the old instinctive hatred ctf pi^ 
worship restrained Italian Rabbis from introducing — DMkr 
the impulse of the Renaissancc^classical mjthology 'v$» 
their sermons just as Romanelli did into his Hebrew diaiiai 
David del Bene^ at the end of the sixteenth ceatnf 
dazzled his audiences by quotations from Italian wtiirB 
and the national poets. On one occasion he even refcrxd 
in a synagogue oration to 'quella santa Diana' — the holj' 
goddess. Samuel Portaleone, a preacher of a century bta. 
used Italian proverbs to point a moral ''. The traditiood' 
personal friendliness between Jews and Christians was long 
and honourably preserved in Italy. It is noteworthy ttot 
even Reuchlin's famous literary friendships with Jews gfW 
up on Italian soil. At the end of the fifteenth century 
he met Obadiah Sforno at Rome, though anotha, 
and perhaps more momentous, intimacy with a Jew — the 



' See, on the question of the relations between Owit* and 
Geiger, JOJisdu ZtHsthti/l, v. a6& ; Stcinschneider, fiiart, xi. y^ niL 
GmeU, GrxhickU dir Judnt, v. 389; Gademann, op, dt., p. 137. 
' Cf. KaufmBDn, Jewish Qnarltrlji Rnrita/, viii. 511 seq, 
■ cr. the quotations lyom MS. sources in the Jn 
¥.507. 
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» penal physician Jacob Loans — was made at Frederick I I's 
Hirt in Linz. 
The fascination which drew Reuchlin to the Jews was not 
only his common interest with them in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. The Cabbala or Jewish mysticism charmed many 
Christian students besides Rcuchlin to the feet of Jewish 
instructors. The most remarkable Italian figure of the 
Jatter part of the fifteenth century, the Count Giovanni Pico 
di Mirandola, found in the Jews Elias del Medigo and 
jochanan Aleman, instructors in Hebrew and mysticism, 
and trusted personal friends. It is interesting to contra.-t 
what happened more than two centuries earlier in France 
and Germany. In the thirteenth century, mysticism formed 
a spiritual link between Judaism, and Christianity in central 
Europe, but the personal relations between Jews and 
Christians were not improved by the common affection 
for mystical thought '. Never were the spiritual relations 
between Judaism and Christianity closer than in the era 
at which a deep cleft began to make itself permanently 
evident between their lives. In France and Germany, in 
the thirteenth century, mysticism (i.e. religion) bound the 
soul of a Jew to the soul of a Christian, but theology 
(i.e. dogma) divided their lives. 

It cannot be said that interest in Judaism has always 
led to an equal interest in Jews. In seventeenth-century 
England this undoubtedly did occur, but it was chiefly in 
Italy that the two phenomena existed side by side. But 
at the vc^y moment when Pico di Mirandola and crowds of 
other Christian youths were absorbing instruction from the 
, lips of Jewish teachers in Padua and Florence, the Pope was 
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excommunicating such Spanish Christians as 
Jews with friendly eyes. 

Indeed, so keen and close was the learned and 
intercourse between Jews and Christians in Italy, 
curious controversy arose within the Jewish camp 
sixteenth century. The religious arguments bcivS 
Rabbis and Cardinals were completely friendly. In the 
earlier periods they were of the nature of a mere interchai^ 
of witty questions and answers. As late as the begiafliag 
of the sixteenth century, Pope Clement VII {1523-153*) 
actually designed a Latin translation of the Old Testamtat. 
in which Jews and Christians were to co-operate 
many Christians naturally tindertook the study of Hebtw 
and of Jewish mysticism with the object of providing then- 
selves with weapons of offence and defence against Judaism. 
Under these circumstances, was it lawful for a Jew 
to teach a Christian the Cabbala, and introduce 
into the innermost recesses of Judai.sm? Naturally, £oaw 
Jews were vigorous opponents of such a course. Maim^ 
nides, however, had taken his stand on the opposite side, 
and, with his usual tolerance, said, 'A Jew may teach tl* 
Commandments to Christians, for they admit that our Li* 
is divine, and they preserve it in its entirety '.' The bigoUy 
of those who opposed this view had no practical weight 
in Italy after the Rcnabsance. Besides the cases that have 
already been named, Abraham de Balmes was the teacher of 
Cardinal Guinani, Guido Rangoni was instructed by Jacob 

' Berliner, Gtschichli der Jndm in Rom, \i. (i), p. 104. 

* Maimonides, Risponsa (ed. Leipzig, ( 58). I quote the psiMge la M: 

otioi n-ioiH Qrn 3CiidV ■nin-D cno nos v '3 mirm iDtim wyraS rnxon x* W* 
o^ naira mm n"9 -a-y^ rmra t ^ ui ruvun »m cmn Jo tm no mrw a 
pm 3cio^ miin on ono rraai n;^ cztm o-jo tSy mm!* ^ mvtava 

VlW^ ^W30. 
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Eantino, Lazarus de Viterbo corresponded on the Bible with 

iftrdinal Sirleto (by the way, in Latin). 
I Perhaps the most noted instance was the activity of Ellas 
—the founder of modern Hebrew Grammar, and the 
[acher of many Christians. He, with Jacob Loans and 
adiah Sforno, must be allowed a large share in produc- 
[ the Protestant Reformation'. Levita's relations with 
Irdinal Egidio were indeed of so touching a nature, 
1 so well reveal the opposition already referred to, that 
1 must be spared for a quotation from Levita's auto- 
■aphical preface to his principal work*; — 

f Row I swear by my Creator, that a certain Christian (Carditial Egidio) 
>uraged me and brought me thus lar. He was my pupil for ten years 
inlemiptedly. I resided al his house and instructed him, for which there 
a great outcry against me, and it was not considered right of me. And 
■era! of the Rabbis would not countenance me, and pronounced woe to my 
1 because I taught the law to a Christian, owing lo the jnlerpretatioa 
i lo the words, 'And as for my judgcmenia, Ihey (i.e. the Genliles) 
to know them ' (Ps. cilvii. ao). . . . 

n the prince (i.e. Egidio) heard my statement, he came to me and 
■ed me with the kiastis of his mouth, saying, ' Blessed be the God of 
p Universe who has brought thee hither. Mow abide with mc and be my 
■cher, and I shall be lo thee as a father, and shall support thee and thy 
:ve thee thy corn and thy wine and thy olives, and Gil thy purse 
and bear all thy wants.' Thus wc look sweet counsel together, iron sharpen- 
ing iron. I imparted my spirit lo him, and learned from him excellent and 
iraluable things, which are in accordance with truth. 

Though these literary friendships were almost entirely 
confined to Italy, some other causes of friendly intercourse 
were somewhat more general. Commerce brought the 
Jews into personal contact with Christians, and business 
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' Cf^ Ginsburg, in his edition of Levita's Masonlh Hamtaonih, p. 38. 

' Op. ciu, Introduclion (Ginsburg, p. 96). For other instances of similar 
friendship at various earlier periods in Italy, cf. CQdemann, li. aaS, 964; 
Berliner, passim. 
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partnerships were contracted in all parts of Europe, inktj 
of the civilized world, in the sixteenth as well as in earbcr 
centuries;. The evidence on this head is complete. W« 
read of partnerships in Persia in the tenth century, of Jen 
employed by Christians, and of Christiana by Jews', jen. 
at that time and place, employed non-Jews even to aaSet 
the unleavened passover bread under Jewish supervisoa'- 
Francc and Germany in the beginning of the iwdfil 
century the same commercial toleration occurred, and Jew 
employed Christian builders, Christian postmen, and Chriitia 
laundry-men^. In the thirteenth century in Greece, Jews 
were in the employment of Christian masters *. In tbt 
Rhine-lands in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ihtj 
worked together in the vineyards^, and Jews were permittd 
by their Rabbi to use the summer-houses of the Christiu 
villagers as the booths prescribed by the Mosaic law*. It 
is even more important to know that such business iole^ 
course continued in Germany in the fifteenth century, anj 
in Rome in the sixteenth^. 

The legislation of the middle ages seriously impeded 
these opportunities of friendly commercial intercourse bot 
never entirely suppressed them. The same remark applio 
to iwr/fl/ intercourse. Up till the rule of Innocent III indeed, 
the social relations of Jews and Christians were close aai 
cordial. We have already had several instances of Jews 
and Christians amusing themselves together. That tto 
should have been so before the ghetto period is hardly 



' See RtapoHta of Ceonim (ed. L;ck), 66 Hq. Cf. ■ 

'53- 

' Mttfinuh, p. aii). 

' Gademuin, ii. p. 311. 

' Lev. xxiil 4a. Haharil, loc. c 

' iMcrlein, ]tnn nonr, f ija ; Bi 
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Godeliva and Ike Jewess. 

} be wondered at, for the Jews and Christians dres<>cd 
Kike, spoke alike, and were named alike '. Religious 
Werences did not seriously restrict intercourse, for a most 
»idly demure to meet each other half-way may be easily 
scerned. 

\ In the beginning of the eleventh century, the market-day 
i transferred from Saturday to Sunday in Lyons for the 
mefit of the Jews^ A German knight in the fifteenth 
aitury, who frequently received Jewish visitors, removed 
I Crucifix from his mantel on these occasioas, so that the 
ws might feel no hesitation in greeting him with a bow — 
a fine piece of courtesy. Christians made gifts to the 
synagogues, and Christian workmen built them*; Christians 
were present at Jewish religious ceremonies, and — even as 
late as the eighth and ninth centuries — observed tfie Sabbath 
in common with the Jews*. 

On their side, ihe Jews were fully responsive. If there 
went on a process of judaising Christianity, the reverse 
action was equally noted, and Jews adopted many Chris- 
tian habits and even interchanged superstitions. In 1193 
a curious instance of this occurred in Canterbury. A 
Christian woman, Godeliva, 'was passing through the 
/tospilium (inn) of a certain Jew, and entered it at the 
invitation of a Jewish woman ; for, being skilled in 
charms and incantations, she was accustomed to charm 
the weak foot of the JewessV These attentions were re- 
turned, and a Christian knight would beg of a Rabbi 
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Zuiu. Zw GttrkidUt, p. 1 74. ' GncU. CadkiMt. v. at^. 

GOtknunn, iii. p. 151. Cf OtacM Clnyim, rcxiiv. (on-aii jraX ( 8. 
Op, ciL, iu 30 *eq. Church CouiicHs in 791 »iid 855 inlcrvened to pul 
eod la Ihis Mate of ihin^ 
Jacoba, AHgnm Eifglaivi, p. ijg. 
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a mezuza or parchment-rolt containing certain Hdi 
texts, to act as a protective amulet for the walls ofl 
castle'. The Jew gave gifts to Christians on the thi 
third day of the Omer (a Jewish religious fea 
between the Passover and Pentecost), on the Fea 
Esther— occasions on which Jews exchanged gifts i 
Jews — and, what was even more friendly, sent ; 
Christians on the festivals of the church -. A Jew v 
petition a judge on a Jewish festival to accept bail fcr 
the release of a Christian', Jews visited Christians ud 
drank wine with them, though this was against the 
weight of religious opinion. Some Jewish authoritits, 
however, permitted it in order to encourage frieodlf 
intercourse *. 

But it was chiefly their amusements that brought jet 
and Christians together. Rabbis in the fifteenth ceBtmy 
freely invited Christians to their houses, and visited thou 
in their own abodes*. A Frankfort Christian, in the ycit 
1377, would apply to a deceased Jew the friendly epithet 
selig^. The Jewish records, already quoted in the preceding 
chapters, prove conclusively that Jews lived in the same 
local quarters with Christians till the middle of the sixteeolh 
century, while in Italy Jews and Christians played card* 
together, and ate, drank, and danced together ^ 



' Dent. vii. 9; Berliner, Pers3ntichi BttUhungm, p. !& 

' Berliner, Aus dim InHinn Lrbtn, 16; Oradi CJiayatt, dcxciv. 3; I 
B)*""? ii>. '35 ; lueriein. op. dt, 195. 

' Maharil, HQthoOi YotH Tot. 

* Holler, D-inra •ji'in, $ id, Mafitack, p. 9; Gaderoacn, 1.48; Jio 
ciU 969 ; and tbe references in Zunz, op, cit., p. 180, 

' Haharjt. 

' Berliner, FmSnlkki Bttithmgfti, p. 17. 

' Cf. also Berliner's Am 4etn Inmm Ltbtn, 33; Clldcmuin, iii. t; 
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I The same thingoccurred in a modified degree everywhere 
Jews employed Christian musicians in Germany on 
! Sabbath, and played games of chance with them on all 
J every occasion. It is hard to conceive how closely this 
mmunity in amusement might have drawn Jews and 
iristians but for the violent interference of external causes. 
^n interesting and instructive case of this popular friendliness 
dexternalinterferenccmaybe cited from an English record 
r the date iaS6 '. In that year, one of the chief Jewish 
nilies of Hereford gave a wedding feast, with 'displays 
ffsilk and cloth of gold, horsemanship and an equestrian 
Kcssion, stage- playing, sports and minstrelsy,' all in so 
magnificent a style as to induce many Christians to attend 
it, just as Christians attended Jewish weddings in Germany. 
Bishop Swinfield threatened to excommunicate any Here- 
ford Christian who, on the occasion Just referred to, dared 
to accept Jewish hospitality. 

The bishop carried out his threat. Indeed, the Church 
very successfully raised barriers between Jews and Christians 
as the thirteenth century closed. At one time Jews were 
allowed to retain the services of Christians for performing 
necessary work on the Jewish Sabbath. Some Jews them- 
selves objected to this on the religious ground that work 
which a Jew might not himself do on the Sabbath was 
forbidden also to any of his servants. But the Jews were 
not allowed a perfectly free choice in the matter, for they 
could only employ Christian servants on Saturdays or any 
other day by evading the stringent restrictive canons passed 
by various councils, or enacted in various papal bulls'. 

' B. L. Abraluuns, Traiaadioia o/lluJtaiM Miilorkal Sodify o/EtiglvJ, 
i. p. H>- 

' Canons against Jews rmploying Chrisban servants began in the elevcnlh 
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Jews were prohibited from attending sick Christiaos s 
rendering them friendly services. These measures i 
far too rigid to succeed. They were constantly ( 
the popes themselves employed Jewish doctors, in t 
of their own decrees to the contrary, in Rome i 
middle of the fifteenth century; Christians did < 
work for Jews on the sabbaths and festivals. I 
though he was fined loo gulden for the offence— 
at the naming of the eight-days old son of a Jew lAo 1 
had helped him in editing the Basel Bible, while a jew I 
of Frankfort in the beginning of the eighteenth ccntuiy 
stood godfather to a Christian child'. Another Chhstiu 
scholar, Johann Christoph Wagenseil, visited the Rabbis d 
Vienna in 1650. He attended synagogue in order W 
observe the ceremonies performed there. On a certaia 
Saturday a burning candle fell, and Wagenseil promptly 
extinguished it, for he knew that the Jews were unable to 
' touch fire ' on their day of rest '. 

Instances of this mutual personal regard were more 
common in the sixteenth and succeeding centuries than i» 
commonly believed. But the continuous action of forces 
devised agaiast such friendly intercourse made ihcmseive* 
very strongly and universally felt. The ghetto's plague 
and the garb's disgrace helped on the efforts of thcoli^iaiu 
to deny Christian fellowship to the outcast sons of Israd 
The extraordinary fact is not that Jews and Christians so 
rarely formed friendships in the seventeenth and e 
centuries ; the marvel is that they formed such friem 

century, bul they bttome far scuersr in the Ihirtcenth and I 



' Schechter, Sludita in Judaism, p. 354. 

' KaubnaiU), Dit ItltU yrrtnAmgArJuJtKam Wttm, p. 69, 
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' all. No more fitting close to this history suggests itself 
an a word of honour to those noble spirits on both sides, 
hom neither persecution on the one hand nor prejudice 
1 the other could separate, for their hearts beat tc^ether 
sympathetic aspiration towards all that strengthens the 
mds of a common human brotherhood. 
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This lilt includes many, bot not all, of the Hebrew worki lo which 1 have 
had direct resort in writing the previous pages. Bo»kc refcired lo, but not 
actniillycoiiinlted, have been omitled fiocn both Indexe*. Il will be noled thai 
reference has been made to a large number of Kesponsa, but the list would 
have been much incieased, hod I included those which are cited merely ai 
nodeni illuslrations of staleaienls in the text. The Hebrew Rafmisa literatnre 
coDtaios a vast stoie of infoTmation, olbeiwiie inaccessible, in the fonn of 

n by Rabbinical aalhorilies to questions propowd to them for dccisiotl. 

mrse of their replies, mocb information is often given relating to far 
earlier periods. Thns, though Solomon Hak-kohen wrote in the uiteentb 
eentmy, he ciles dated documents relating to the fourteenth century. So, too, 
the customs alluded to in the eighleenlb and nineteenth centurr Riifenia, are 
sometimes described as 'very old' — an epithet which is probably deserved. 
It must be remembered, too, that so far as the internal organiiation of Jewish 
life is concerned, do serious break with the middle aces occurred until the very 
close of the eighteenth century. 1 have added toe century in which the 
snthorilies cited lived, only in those cases in which the dale of the pnblicatioD 
of the work diRen considerably from the period at which the work was written. 
Here and there I have given no date owing to my own uncertainty. I have 
not died particular editions of some work* which have been very often printed. 

Akron b. Joseph (d. i Jgj), "pSTrr "d (Venice, 1600), p. 90. 

Abraham Ibn Eira (iilhcent.), "UADcn ied (cd. M. Silberberg, Frankfurt a/M., 

1895), 366. 

(Poems, &c., ed. Achiasaf, 1893), 119, I34t "89. 385. 

Abraham b. Mordecai Aiulai (,d, 1640). omurt icn (Amsterdam, 1685J, 103. 
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19. 94. 137. J8), )94. 
Altaras, David, o"3t »| 15 IE0 (Venice, 1714), 141. 

Bacharach, Jair Chayim (l7Ih cent.). (j« Kaufmann, / Q. K., iii). 133, 140, 

'47- '59' ^'' ^" RK3P0NSA. 
Bcchya Ibn Pakoda (i3tb cent.), rui^ mim, 415. 
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David Loria, niim •Tfe (Ldpiig. iBjS), 13, 55. iS^. 

luac b. SamacI Adarbl, nu'l ''Ul (Sal-oalca, 1583), itS. 

Isaac b. Sheahel Bartath (14th cent.), rnaiEn (Constanlinople, 1546), 

, 8. 37. 34S. 346- 

Isiael b. Chayim ofBrunn, rvir (Salonica, 1798), 57, 59, 199, 396. 

luerlein, lirael b. PclBchia (isth tent.). D-iroi D700 (Venice, 1519). 

"8,173, "77. 377. 39^- 
junn noTTfi c (Venice, 1519), 34, 157, 197, 391, 424, 4)6. 

iacob ben Isiael of Motea (Veoice, 1&31), 34s. 
acob b. Mcnes Molin (Mabaiil, d. 1417), ti 11; (Ciemoaa, 1556), 16. 

330, 343. 
Jacob b. Samuel Chagii (d. 1689), m]Bp ryim n"To (Venice, 1704), 

59. '38- 
, acob Weil (15th cent.). K'w (Venice, 1549), 7a. 
, del b. Samuel Slrkes(d. 1640), n"is (Frankfurt, 1697), ti8. 
, onib Landsofer (17th cent.), njTS Ho (Piague, 1756), 9a. 
, oieph Colon (d. 14S0V (Venice, 1.119^ 185. 
, oieph David, i^i rri (Salonica, 1740), aS. 60, 147. 
' oscpbb. MoieK of Tnmi (d. 1639), rf m (Fiirth, 1768), 146, 178. 
\ bshua Soncin, rcvv^ tt^ (Conslantinople, 1731)1 45' 
\ ndah ben Enoch (»7th cent.), rnvT" rra -]irn (Frankfurt, 1708), 146. 
\ odah Mini (d. 1508}, ra^Mm dtcc 03^ tin (Venice, 1S53)> 4I1 73i no. 

»74. 308, 345' 

Laodan, Etckicl ben Jndah, T n vra rro (Pragne, 1776), 30, 60. 

Mayo, Rephael Isaac, cn MEo (Salonica, 1S18), lai. 

Meir ben Banich of Rolhenbure (131I1 cent.), (vorionE edilioni), 19, 48, 

89, 148, 156, 157, IJ9, 380, 303, 304, 376. 
Meir ben Iiaac KaUenellenbogcn (Venice, 1353), Jl. 
Meir b. Shem-tob Melammed, pTt ucvo "d (Monica, iGlf, &c.), I). 
Meldola, Rephael b, Eleazar, oil D'O "So (Amsterdam, 1737), 9a. 

lao, 334. 
Uenachem Mendel ben Abraham, p-is riOS (Amsterdam, 1675), 91, 

44.84. 
MeihalUm ben Kalonymos (nth cent), (Muller, Btriikl dir Lekr- 

amlailfiir die Wits, desjudintkums, Berlin, 1893), 97, 946. 
Morporgo, Samson, nrnJ wm (Venice. 1743), 59, 384, 358, 377, 
Motet b. Chayim Atsbec (l6lb ccDt.], (Venice, 1605), liS. 
Moiei b. Maimon (Malmonides, 113J-1304), □"xsin rniwli fl^ (in* 

eluding Leilei*. Ldpiig, 1859), 1 1, 89, 193, in, 493. 
MoKsb. Nachman (NacnroaDidet), Picud. i^'lo (Venice. 1519], 185. 193. 
Moieab. Isaac Mini (15th cent), n"™ (Cracow, 1617), 43, i" "" 
i"D(Con»l ■" ' "- 



Moms the Priest, oVw re 
Niuim Gcrondi (cii 



) (Constantinople, 1740), aSg, 
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o ^alonic*. 177)), 118, thi. ' 
Reischer, Jacob, 3JT' niaB fHalle, 1709), 377. 
Salem, Asber b. E., iCH risna {Salonica, 1748), 154. 1 

Suonel b. AbriUuun Aboab (i6jo), ^lov "ui (Venice, ijoi), ijt. I 
SBmod b. David, mar; n^j (Amstcrdani, 1667), 47. 
Saniael b. Isaac Chayim, Viae 'I3 (Salonica, 1613), 109. 
Sbabtai Beer, pet -va "c (Venice, 1674), 31. 
Solomon b. AljratuirD Kak-kohen (Saloaict, 1586), 104, 11., .« 
Solomon ben Adret (d. 1310), niSi niaion (Venioe, 1546), 19,^ 

"57. 3'6. 35J. 37'- ., 
Solomon b. Jcchiel Lima, n ic (Lublin. 1574), )So, 190. 
Stcinhart, Joseph b, Menachem, iDi" Jroi (Fiirth, 1773), jl, jSl.l 
Zacut, Moso b. Mordccai (171!) cent.), n"is (Venice, 1760^ lAfl 
Zcbi b. Jacob (i7Ih cenl.), -ss D3n n"itc (Amilerdain, 1711), t^ j 



idn ben Jok 

Palis, 1891} 



Ic Stfer Vtma (cd. Q 

91). 3S1- 
Safir, Jacob, tec p» (Lydt, Maini, 1866-1874), 1J7, 195. 
Samson b. Elieier, -lOHt; Ilia (Sltlow, 1S04), 31. 
Samnel b, Meir (lilh centO, Commenlary on FcnUteuch, .168. 
Samuel ben Motes dc Medina (d. 1589), a"-\w< "pro (SaJonici, ijto-<^ 

60, 104, 117. 
Sumuel Porlaleone (iGjo), {sa/. Q. Jl., t), 318, 346, 4»o. 
Schechter, S., i-tthi hjutt p rmn- Vnnws (1885), 39. 
Schechter, S., and S. Singer, Fragmtnts ef Talmudical MSS. in lii t 

(Cambridge, 1896), 355. 
Schui, W., QTm nitno (Vienna. 1884), 195. 
Sifir Chasiidim. See Jndah ^Cbisid). 

Shenet ',Sabbatai) Moiwiti (1611), Tomt (FrankfiiR, 1690), 88, 311. 
SkttUhan Aruch. See Caio, Joicpb. 
Singei. S., Anihatited Daily Prayer Beei (London, 1891, ftc). llj, 106, M^ I 

139. Sii ahe Schechier. f 

Solomon ben Isaac (Raahi) (d. 1105], Commcnlary to TalniDd, 146, Jji. ]^ ' 

36S, 369. 38B. 
Siisskind, A., nuns (j«/. Q. R., iii), sfi. 

Talmnd, 49. 56. 77, 91, 96, 105, 1 14, 113, ij», 137, 140. 143, 1^9, ij6. IM 
166, 167,168, 169, 170, 176, 177, 179, 180, 187, 188, 193,194,196.1* 
joo, joi, 105, j)j. 113, 3)8, J37, 138, 339, jji, as3. »7S. »;*■ »7*> »*'• 
188, aSg, 191, 193, 30a, 309, 311, 313, 314, 315, 319, 314, 334. jji, Jtl, 
34.^. 34*. 349. 35°. 3*8, 375. 37*. 379. 388, 390, 391, 393, 394, 416. 

TaiUals. See KKsfoNSA, Dnian, Simeon b. Tsenuch. 

Weiss, I. II., .m:n3i (Wiuiaw, :89s), 175- 

Zacnl, MoKi b. Mordeou, oWr tic (Drama, ed. Berliner. Batln, iS}*]. 

Zabois, Jowph (drc 1100), o ^igp tt ICO (for edition!, ui J. Q. R.,^pt\ 

165. "S. 386- 
Zedner, Josepb, CaiaUgvi Hibrem Books in British ^wfuni (■&67XS)r>W' 
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a b. Meir, quoted, 156. 

(.last of, 17.5:. 345- 

U)datnLluaiii 111, Cslipb, 305. 

raham de Bfllmcs, 431. 

iham Ibn Ezm, 116, 190. 

Kbisbam Ibn ol Fa.kl(bBi, 361. 

n Ibn Sahl, 361. 
KbTBbi.m Izoski, qaoted, 138. 
hkbiabanu, B. L., qaoted, Oi, Sec, 133, 
T "M- ««- 
* eate« hnsbtnds, S9. 

in, Jews interpreters at, 131. 
crostics, 3S5. 

" "son, L,, qnoted, 87, I u, &c, 
r, H., qooted, 339, 
r, M., quoted, 334, 351. 
IrisDople, Jews of, a54, 384. 
. bicR, cemetcrie*, 78; costnine in, 
L 383 ; prisoners, 336, 338, 

Elba and May mairloges, 184. 
Jills, Jews of, 1 03. 
Uberlns Mogons, 406. 
Alblgenses uid Jews, loi. 
AlbtiqnerqDe (lurigiitor), 133, 
Aluuidria, ancient settlement in, 140, 

Alfonto V of Portugal, 336, 

Alfonso the Wise, 305. 

Algieii, polygamy in, ligi costume 

in, 183; piiateain, 338. 
Alms, set Poor. 
Alphabet, how taught. 350. 
Ainiain, Gaon (glh century). 139. 
Amilcrdam, Hebrew school. 167 ; 

Jews of, J70 seq,-. charily organi- 

latioa.316, 333; vemaculai prayers, 

347 i Marranos in, 363. 
Amnlcts. iSi, 189. 
Amusements, i6i, chs. xxi, xxii, 



Aoagni. taiation at, 41. 
Anatoli and Michael Scoluf. 411). 
Andalusia under the Moors, 305. 
Angcra, Jewish quarter, Gi ; Jews for- 

bidden to balbe in Maine, 73 i 

immoiBlitr in, 94. 
Anjou, lax on crossing bridge, 48. 
Anselm of Parengar, 149. 
Antioch, glasa manufactory, llS. 
Antipathy to Jews, 8j, 400 teq. 
Apostates. 11, 401. 
Aquinas, Thomas, 406. 

(— Alexander Ross), quoted. 



33'- 
Arabic, it 



[. 345 ; 



nlite 



. 153. 36o,'3ri-' 
Arabo-Spinish culture, 369 acq. 
Aragon, 66, 306, 401. 
Aramaic in pra;ei, 341;, 351. 5« 

Targum. 
Archery, 375. 
Archimedes, 365. 
Architeclute, 19, 110. 
Archon of the synagogue, 31. 
Aristotle. J37, 3^5-370. 
Arithmetic b school, 365 ; puulcs, 

3KS. 
Aries, Jews of, jq8, ; 

3771 J" 
m Spain, 378. 
Art, ecclesiastical, 37, 

Artisans, Jewish, 317, 

Aryeh b, Cbaylm, 989. 

AriiUfl. 336. 

Ascarelli, Deborah, 36, 

Asber b. Yccbiel, 310, 311, 358. 

Ashley, W., quoted, 337. 

Asia, Jewish occapatiooi in, 119, 134> 
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01 m, 119, 114, ^m 
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Awronomjr, Jji, 365. 

Athletics, 375. 

Atonement, Day ot, 8, 17, 18, 15, 19, 
3j, 103, t7», Jgj, 317. 3SO. 345. 
396. 

AHhergiJuivs, 74. 

Aadekerke, ccmeleiy at, 78. 

Auerbacb on Jewi of Halber^tadt, 63. 

Augsburg, 73. 

Austria, JewB of, us, 300, 378- 

Averroes, 366. 

Avicennn, 371. 

Avignon, Jews of, 41, 50, 51, 71, agS. 
333. 393. 4°»- 

Babylon, Jews of, 183, 317, 333' 

Bachei, W.,qaotet], 94, 115, 3s8. S^S- 

Bailiur{smA<sa),c,T, 171.154. 

Ba^k er Edgt (RUne), 39'- 

Badckm (jester), 13J. 

Badge, 1)3, ch. xvl, 409. 

Bagdad, 19s. aia. 343- 

Bajeiel II (Snltao), 337. 

Bakehouse, communal, 71. 

Bakei, Sir R., 173, 

Bakewell Hall. 73. 

Balchubec, Arydi, quoted, 141. 

Ball, game of, 379. 

Ballot, voting by, 54. 

Banquets, 130. 

Barbary Slates, S3J. 

Barcelona, aig, aji, 305, 417. 

Baie-headed in prefer (Fnuice), i%a. 

Barmiiaiak, 31. 131, 144. 

Bastile, Jewsio, 51. 

Both (public), 73. 
H^ Bathing in livei forbiddco, 73, 401. 
B Beards, 183. 

^H Bi^anide, J., quoted, Introdnclion. 
^1 Beggais, bouse- to-hoase, 307, 309, 

I ^ 
I " 

H Bci 

■ B<^ 

■ Be. 

■ £cv 

■ Bel 

^k Bit 



BeithNabl dfcnal, iiS. 

Benjamin Forlaleoue, igs- 

BenJBtnin II (J. J.), quoted, 1 17. 

ItFOzioger, J., quoted, 17J. 

Birith Milai. 143, 317. 

Bciliner, A,, quoted, 3. &c, 19, &c. 

, 4" 5. Ac. 

Bemann of Limburg, 163. 

BeiDaid of Clalrvaui, 143, 405. 

Beth Din, 10. t,t. 

Bclh Hatnidrask. 347. 

Betrothal, 177, jo6; ring*, tSl- 

Bible, itodf of, 36 J. 



Bigimy, 1 _ 

Billcticg of soIdJen 00 Jcvi, if. J 

BisbofR, Jewish, 35; "" ■ - ■ 

Rabbi, ib. 
Black Death, 6, 331, 40a. 
Black in costume, 191, 301. 
Black Forest District, f ' 

1J4- 
Blind man's buff {guat\ 379. 
Bloch, M., quoted, ij?' 
Boccaccio. 165. 
Bobrmia, Jews of, 98, 1*7, 
Bologna, 38, 69. 
Bout [Mil, 54. 
Books, bindti^;, aio; ptio 

carefor,35l, 353, 3S5. 
Bordeaux, 78. 

Bosoni of Agobbio and Dtat^t 
Boys, education of. 341 ae^l] 

of, 378 stq. Su Childrcft. 
Bnnn, M,, qaoted, 76, 114. 
Breslau, 114. 
Bride and btidegntom. 193 Mq. 
Biindisi, dyeiK at, 117. 
Bristol, cloth ttade, ii^; copfVl^ 

dustry, 317. 
Bromc, K., quoted, 159. 
Brotbels placed b ghetto. jH- 
BrOU, A., quoted, 173, »8l. 
BmnschTlcg, L., quoted, 41, Aa 
Buber, S,, quoted, to, 56, 61, Ijl 
Bachholi, P., quoted, 115. 
Buda Pcsth. tombs, 81. 
Bndde, K., quoted, 166. 
Burial, tax, 48 ; soctecie* (or. pt 

333. 



Cabbala and homc'lire, 151 ; iteab 
181: poebcal inflacnce ol, M: 
Christian students ol, 411. 

Caben, A., qootcd, I44. 

Cairo, Maimonides at, 135. 

Cslign^hy, 3S3- 

Cilipbs. Jews under, 98, ill. J>^ 
365. 

Cambridge stodeots and QuItfaMi 
396- 

Candia, 19, iij. 337- 

Candles OQ Day of AtooctncBt, Ifk 

Canopv, bridiJ, 1 93. 

CantciWy, 3. 4>5. 

CutoT, III Chatam. 



Jftpilal pnnishm 
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It inflicted by Jews, 



'^Pat, 385. 

lBptJvc», ransom 0^ 0, ch. iviij. 
* d-painting, 397, 

ds, game of, 310, ch. xxii. 
uiateeii, dyer at, 118. 
Rlival, JciTE inialted at, 9g6 ; plays, 
— "oorti imilmed byjewi, afio. 
V beftiendi Jcwi, 403. 
. . ., qnoled. 353, 
_jsel. P., quoted, ^6, 375, 397. 
BEtUc Jew* of, 8, 65, M, Jli, 177, 
I 300. 378. 40'- 
^BCombs in Rome, 79. 
klechiimais, Hook of, Jews taxed 
rfor, 46. 

pnninl and Jews, 103. 
SBvaliera, Jewish, 37H. 
-jnetcriet, 77 scq., J35. 
Dsorahip of books, 69, 417. 
bamber* of Rhetoric in Amsteidam, 

- 155.385. 396. , ^ 

«s, private and communal, cha. 



Hity, 90, 167. 

hajim J. Elieier, qaoted, 133. 
Ilayiij (gtammarian), 366. 
%etttlia, uc Tenant-right. 
Wtunan (cantor, precentor), iS, 19, 
144,45. 9'. 300. 

I, M. J., quoted, 151. 
>, iti Eicommiinication. 

tvra Kadisha, 333. 
^ Itdrcn, in lyttigoKne, 14, 31 ; life of, 

1371 marriage of, 163; edacation, 

chi. lii, II. 
Cholera, 333. 

Chourt converted to Judaism, 41 1. 
ChriEtiana and Jews, 64, 6(S, and chL 

Ckuppali, III Canopy. 

Cbnrch Councils — at Valladolid en- 
forces residence in Jadetio, 65 ; 
agaioit ilavcTj, 93 ; allow bigamy 
under special circumstances. 117; 
Lateran Council inflicts Jewish 
badge, 396 \ anti-social, 399 ; at 



Elvira forbids commnnicalion be- 
tween Jews and Christian*, ^ . 
forbids obwrvance by Christians of 
Jewish festivals, 413. 

Church and kings, 40J ; — and slavery, 
97- 

Cid and Jewish soldiers, 361. 

Cifoentes, Cortes of, S5, 378. 

Circus at Rome, 47, 336. 

Citrons, importation of, 3r5. 

Civi! Contta, Jews refrain from, 70. 



n be- ^1 



Cleanlbli 
Cli 



g theci 



139. 



., _ ■B". "OS- 

Cloth trade, J31. 
Cobleni, no ghetto nt, 63. 
Coffee introduced into England by I 

Jews, 138, 3.4. I 

Cobanim (rtpnted descendanls of 

Aaron\ 13, 80, 91. 
Colchester, hunting- incident at, 376. 
Cologne, Jews of, 63, 65, 67, 74, 75, 



Columbus and the Jei 



'.47-331, >3», 
'43. 318. 



Contmandmenl Meals, 

Commerce, Jewish ser 

349 1 as a hnmaniring influence, 
4'3- ^ 

Common wen 1th in England and Jewi« J 
361,167. ' 

Coiiimunal orgnniiation, clu. iii 

Commnni cation, methods of, 76. 

Confession of sms, 13]. 

' Congregation,' quomm for, ste Min- \ 

fan. 
Conetontine. Emperor, and Jews, 40S. 



Constantinople, 
383. 



vsof,} 



,, religious, 416 seq. 

Convetsion— of Christians to Jodaiim | 
forbiddcD by Jews, 59 ; forbidden | 
by Alfonso's ' Sevea Codes,' 4(0 ; J 
forbidden in England, 41 1 ; — of 1 
Jews to Christianity, 416; forcible [ 
attendance at sermons, 417. 

Cookery, 150-1. 

Copper,GaQnzintrodnceS new method | 
of refiiiLDg, 3]6. 

Corcos,T, V„ quoted, 366. 

Cordova, s. 336,413. 

Corfn, Jews sell synagogue veilmi 
for ransom of captives, 337. 

Corinth, silk mannikcture at, 317. 
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Corporal punishment, ij6, 350,381, 
Costume, j« Dress. 
Couucii of Seven, 54. 
CoDrtship, ch. it. 
Coortjird of syo&gajiniE, 14, 100. 
Coy«ca, Council of, 66. 
Ciawley, R., and Gaum, 117. 
Creed, the Thirteen Attidra of, 346. 
Creighton, C, quoted, 33a. 
Criminal JnrisdiclioQ of Jcitb. 50. 
Cripples, nuilyof, 310. 
Cromwell and the Jews, 131. 367. 
Cniuidn. effects of, on Jews, 4, 141, 

'69, 3", 3<4r4<>o. 4°4- 
CDmberiocd, Richard, 159. 
Cnslom and Law, 36 seq. 

Ddhn^ A. F, , quoted, igS. 

Dance. iy6, 154, 3B0. 

Doncii;g-hal[, 75. 

Donon, A., quoted, 41, 45. 

Dante and unmanuel, 386, 401, 419- 

Dnnabe, Jewish trade along. 113, 

Dsr6, Burials at, J33. 

Davi^ Canforte ^seventeenth centarj), 

quoted, II. 
David del Bene and Renaiisaace, 43a. 
David and Goliath (drama), 163. 
David Leon, Messer, 385. 
Davis, A., quoted, 138. 
Davis, Nina, quoted, i^.^,, 304, 390. 
Dayan, office of, 35, 356. 
Dead, anniveiuries of, 140; prajrers 

for, 3'7- 
Decoration of sjmagogue, ]6 ; of 

houses, 147. 
Decorum in worship, 15 scq. 
Delitisch, F., quoted, 194. 
Democratic orgaBiialioa of Jewries, 

Depping, G. B., (juoled, 131. &c, 

DerasJ^cktnb, 199. 

De Sautcy, F.. quoted, ijj. 

Dice, game of, 390. 

Dielnry laws, I46, 4II, 436. 

Discipline in home, 130; in school. 

350, 3S3. 
Diseases, 331. 
Divorce, 88,90; prevalence of, ui, 

175. 
Doctors, 45. »»r. '34> 4J8. 
Doeg b. Joseph, 311. 
Domettle life, 83, chs. vii, viii. 



seq. 

Dranghts, game of, 

Dress, chs. xv, ivi ; ii pnjre, ij ; « 1 
excommuaication, ji ; somiiM) 
laws, 5S, 181, aSj, iijy, maoW 
and nnmarried woEOai, 91, 17!: 
disguises, 94 ; benedictions <n w« 
garments, 139; vedfjiog and tc- 
tiothal rings, iSo seq.; ^laaik 
1 93 ; at the maniage cercmoTf, N« 
seq. ; dyeing, art of. among Jem. 
319; tailoring, 1 14 ; si -■ - -• 
, . jj^ 



J78 seq.; transfert-. _ . .. , .. , 

381; no Jewish castnnie, )8}>^; 

Islamic rcstriciioDs, 185; ladn 

189 ; the badge, 9^, dL fli; 

clothes for the poor, 17$, jA 
Dmnkenneui rare, 'JJ : *l1thtH — 1 

87 ; puns on, 38}. 
Dubno Maggid, 191. 
Duels. 377. 

Dukci, L., quoted, 196, 39^ 
Dulde, daughter of Ifliocr «{W<ai 

344- 
Duoash b. IjtbrU (tenth timmfi, 

quoted, ilj. 
Dans Scotus and Jcw«, 406. 
Dyeing, art of, 117, aiB. 

Earle, Alice, quoted, 15. 
East, sti Orient. 
KoGt India Company. 13J. 
Education, chs. lii-ix; eJac»tiw1 
societies, 317 : before and altci &r 



3401 



. S«i ■ 



educational methods, 330 ■ 
curriculum, 350 ; in Spain and tt 
365 ; in France and GenDany,| 

Edward I of Eneland. 49. 144, f 

Egidio, CanllBal, 413. 

Egypt, gaaniife*, 193 ; tada feM 
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_ ; Mkimonides in, 135 ; coHi 
in. 179 1 FaUiel in, 317 ; edacalion 
■in. 3S'- 

rclions, syiKgoral, S3- 
igie* on Jcwiui maclyrdoms, 13; 
[ xm baiDiag of booki, 304. 
**'TidelMedigo,4Jl. 
aer ol Worms, 344, 
nijah b. Eickiel, quoted, 10. 
taijah Wilnn, Gaon, qaoti^d, loa, 368. 
'tabcth, QnccD of Kngland, 196, 
117 ; ~~ of Hnngary, 168. 
BlTiia, Council of, 40S. 
^Dblcms tm medieval lombs, So. 
tebroideiy, 19a. 
^agement rloga, lEo. 
igland : Jews and Csnterbuiy monks, 
3 ; under Edward 1, 41 ; Jewries 
I in, 6j ; Bakewell Hall, 73 ; Nor- 
i wicb ' Mnslck House,' 75 ; ccrae- 
i in, 77; stone- hoDscs, 148; 
betrothal contracts, 174; marriage 
la, 193 ; tniile with, 113 ; Ibn Ezra 
in, ii6;Jewiih miners, ja6; money- 
knding, 141 seq. ; Jews and Kltia- 
belhnn dtama, 158, 9&y; Jewish 
badge, 193, 197. 301 ; Englisb 
tnuiiUtion of prajren, 347 ; Jewish 
knishts, 378 ; under Kicbud J, 399 : 
expulsion froln England, 143, 40t ; 
religious controveisy in, 416 ; Godc- 
llva and the Jewess, 415 ; frieodli- 

Enocb b. Judih(i 7ih century), quoted, 

J94. 
Envoys. Jews as, J34. 
Epidemics, 331, 
Epitaphs, 36, 78 seq. 
Erusin, 193. 

Essenei, went barefooted, 1S9. 
Essex, James, quoted. 389. 
Esther, book of, read in Spanish, 345, 
Esther, dramas on. 164. 
Esther, feast of, iie Purim. 
Ethical wills, :s6, J77, 3S4- 



EUqn 



^. 16. m-, 



<, 330- 



Enclid, study of, 36S. 
Evelyn, John, quoted, 347. 
E»il spirits, ii)o, 367. 
Evora, ordinance of, 37S. 
ExcommunicaCioD, 53, igi. 
Eukiel, Jewish dramatist, 167. 

Ftiees Hupiialts, 195, 



Fain, 173 seq., 116. 

Fairytales, Jlp. 3S7. 

Falconry, 376, 

Famine. Jews linte affected by, 331, 

Fashion, i« Dress. 

Fasts, Sit Ab, Atoiiement. 

Fasts and feasts, local, 13; family, ' 

i4JBeq. 
Father and son, 113 seq, 
KotEoii in Rome, 1^6, 3»J. 
Ferdinnnd and Isabella, 64. 85, 336. 
Ferdinand of Naples, 337, 
Ferdinand of Sicily, 317. 
Ferdinand III of Castile, 300, 
Fenara, cornmnnol laws of, 69, 393. 
Festivals, middle days of, 53, ilj, 

3", 396; charity on, 310, 315; 

games on, 374, 379, 3S8, Sa Paai- 

over, Furini), Tabernacles. Ac. 
Fm, head-dregs. 303. 
Fioanciers, 3, I03, 333, 136, 141-143. | 



, t£o: In 



Fiscvi JwdeortoH, 46. 
Fish as an niticic of food, 

wedding ceremony, igS. 
FlagelUtioQ, 7. 
Fleets, Jews laied for, 46; iilted 

by Jews, 331. 
Fletcher, John, qooted, 190, 
Florence, luxury in, 194; bicndllneu 

Flowers in synagosue, jg; in home. 

Folklore, Jews as propagatoM of, 315, 

363. 387. 4'9- 
Foods, 150 seq. 1 

Forest-laws, applied against Jews of! 

Colchester, 377. I 

Forli, communal laws at, 145, 394. ^ 
Foslat, 110,133. ' 

France, Jewish prisons, 51 ; Auberge 

Juive, 74 ; trade in Montjiellier, 
larselllra, and Narbaiine,&c., »13, 
315, 346; wearing, 333; vintage, 
9 14 ; Fnrim muquerades, a6a ; 
praying bare-beaded, 179-go; the 
badge, 399, 305 ; edocation in, 
358 seq.; games, 379; Louis VII 
of- 3ii9i A°\'- mendicant friart in, 
407; Mysticism, 431. 

Frankel, Z,, quoted, 113. 

Frankfort, crying stolen goods, 9; 
potiiion of ghetto, 67 ; Tanihani, 
75; symbols on graves, 80 ; Purim 
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pUjfB, 163; Chevra Kadiiha, 3.13: 
mcDdliness, 436. 


Ghetto, cb. iv, derivation alai^^M 


voluntary ghettos, 63; gbd^^H 


FrankLL. A., quoted, 151. 


privilege, 6j ; Btg of PngM^^H 
"$'■ gate-keeper of Jcvif^^^H 


Frederick William, 198' 


Frederick II, 419, 4)1. 


various designations of gb(tM^^^^| 


French language. 347, 360. 


overcrowding in gheltoa, Ofi^^H 
silnalion. ibid. ; eWccU of, w^^l 


French Revotntion, j, 408. 




161.331.409. 3^H 


Friars preach against Jews, 407. 


Gibraltar, theatreat, ijl. ^^^M 


Friday, the night ceremonies, 13J; 


Gifts, at weddings, jBo; M I^^H 


weddings on. 186; poor-ielief on, 
310,333. 


313 ^inteicbnngcd between Ici^^H 

Christians, 415. ^H 




Glnsbuig, C, quoted, 413. ^^H 




Girdles, .So. 194. ao^:* ^M 


Friedlander, M., qnoted, 351. 


Girls, education of, 341. ^^^| 


Friedmann, M., qnotrd, 181, 3)0. 


Glass- breaking at weddins, tSjL^^H 


Friendsbips between Jew. and Chiis- 
■ tians. chs. xxiii, ixiv. 


^^H 


Glass raanafacture, atS. 1 


m Fringes, 187. 196. 


Gloves forbidden in prayer, 1;. 


■ FOm, J., qaated, 105. 


Goblets, 146, 181. 


P 




■ Caiay or Treasurer, 54. 




Gallm in synagogue. 15. 

Gambling, communal enactmrniB 


Gomes. Antonio Enrique*. 363. 


Goslar, black death at, 333- 


against, 390, 394. 


G^ a.Dd gaya, log. 338; SabUd 


Games, chs. xil-ixii. 


Goy, 158, J97, 438. 


■ Gttonim, 5, 30, 36, 116, j6i. Ste 


Grace after meals, 143, 15*. 


fc Responsa. 


Gtaetz, a., qooted. puum. 


■ Gardens, 77.— Jews' garden - cerae- 

■ lery. 148. 

1 Gaul, ilave-dealen in, 98. 


Grammar, study of, in Spu, JSt 

366- _ 
Granada, Jews of. 305. ^^1 


Gannz. JcDchim, 1)6. 


Greece. Jews of, 311, 313, J17, ^^1 


Gtmatria, 381. 


Greek, langnage, 79. t9i. 345. ^H 


Genoa. 60. 313, no. 


' Greek Wisdom.' 369. 375. ^M 


German langnagc, 384; hymns in. 


Green garments, 385, 301. ^^M 




Greeting, methods of, 134. ^^H 


L Germany, election of Rahbi, 48 ; elec- 


GregororJDS, F., qooted, 4I). ^^^| 


■ lion of other olhcials, 53; ghetto, 71 


Grimm. J., quoted, I9S. ^H 


■ seq. ; Spinholi, 144; poitrails in. 


Gross, C, quoted, 43. ^H 


m 147 : Sabbalb foodi, rjl : betrothal 


GrOnbanm, M„qiwte(l,3jg. ^^M 


rings, iSo : bridal canopy, 100 ; 


Gmtrinl, quoted, 190. ^^H 


oocnpations in. J13, jji-115, J33, 




346; Purim, a6i; children ptay 


Cuc»-hoDse, 74. ^^M 


bare-beaded, j8o; black, the 


Guidader, 371. ^^H 


^ iaTouritc colour, 393; crtravagance 


Guido Rangoni, 411. ^^M 


^ in dies* denounced, 194 ; the Jadea- 


Guilds and Jews, 135. ^^^| 


■ hut and badge, a98>eq.: tithes, 31 u 


Guinani, Cardinal, 4*]. ^^H 


^M neglect of the atudy of grammar. 




■ 358 : German as vernacular. 36£>-i i 


Guttmann, J., quoted, 406. ^^H 


W education in Germany, J67 ; card- 


Gymnasia, 375. 379- ^H 


■ playing. 39" ; mysticism in, 411. 




■ Gershom, Light of ihe Exile, 70, 71. 


ffaiaala, 154. ^H 




Uabus lKJuK),andSamDelIlMiNi^H 


■ lie.llg. 


^H 
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Hnner, H., quoted, 333, 

Hagidt, lit rnuorer, 

Hai GtoD, f J, 100, 415. 

Hair, -covering by women, 18 1 ; 

He» VCD- lock, 183; powdering boir, 

189. 
Halle, Jndendorf at, 6>. 
HbihUI, effigy of, 378. 
H a mbnrg. Jewish cemetery at Allonft, 

HamuDDB, H., Rabbi, 333. 

HaadicriAs. 117. 910. 

Huiilt. kiuing, 135; washinjr, 130; 

dyeing, 19J. 
Haikavy, A., quoted, 90, )6o, 183. 
Hatch, E., qnoted, 23, 97. 
Head, covering in prayer, »78, 
Hebiew, knowledge of, r8, 167 ; 

ignorance of, 358; praying in, 344; 

edacalinn in, 365. 
Heidelberg, laiaeua at, 41 ; property 

of Jews giTcn lo University, 73 ; 

cemetery in, 77. 
Helleniim, ri3, 1^. 107, 166. 
Henry l\ of England, Jl, 78, 143. 
Henry de Ttailamaia, 3, 
Hereford, Christians attend Jewish 

wedding, 417. 
Heresy in the Chtirch «nd the Jews, 

400, 401. 
Herod.ofi, 37J, J90. 
Hcnfela, L., qaoled, J40, 
Hillel, 198, 

IIi5pano-Jewi»h culture, 365. 
HoffmaDD, D., quoted, 319, 415. 
HolU ' ' 



). Jews of, 1. 



<8»eq. 



Hoiumann, O., quoted, 54. 

'Holy Cross Day,' 418. 

Holy Land, 101 ; contribution* nUsed 
for Jew* of. 46, 3J1. 317 seq. 

' Holy l.eagDei' for burial. 333. 

ffattiiiHit, 189. 

Home,ch>.Tiiuid viii; Jewish lo(« of, 
8^; religion in, 137 ; feaiti in. 140: 
discipline in, 153: narrowing of 
horizon, 160; colleOioDi for poor, 
318. 

Honein, qnoted, 366. 

Hooiger, R, quoted, 63, Sc, 333. 

Hoaooriog parent*, 133. 

Herha Judtermm, 77. 

' Hospice,' ttt Hostelriet. 

Hospitality. 141 seq. 

Hoitelriei.74,311,314. 



■House of Life,' "•cemetery, 77. 
Houses of Jews, 147 seq. 
Hunt, Rabbi, 141 179. 
Hungary, offidaU salary, 48. 
Homing, J75, 376. 
Husbands and wives, S7seq. 
Hussites aud Jews, Introduction, 40). 
Hytnns. 11, 14, 133, 188, jjj, J46. 

Ibn Alfauge. 361. 

Ibn el Miduwwer, 36r. 

Ibn Tumart and the Mohammedan 

Units lians. 413. 
Ibrahim (Sultan). 154. 
Ihering, R. Ton, quoted, T48. 
llluminsled M5S., no. 186. 
Imitarion in fsshions, 180. 
Immanuel of Rome, and Danle, 40t. 



ii.*5- 



Informen, teiere meainres against, 49. 
Ingram. J. K. , quoted, 99. 
lnnE,74, 3lr. 314. 
Inquisition and the Jews, 161, 116, 

305.363.401,408,417- 
Intellcclual paslimei, 375. 
Jntelligeneers, Jew* ax, 131-1. 
Intercourse between various commtml- 

Intercut On loans, 337 seq. 

Intermarriage between sects, Ml. 

IntcrmedUriet in commerce, Jew* m, 
ch. xi (beginning). 

IntcmationaT commerce, 3 1 1 leq. 

Inyalids, rarity of, 316. 

Ironworken. Jewish, 317 seq. 

tunc Abaibanel, 334, 415. 

Isaac b. Eliakim U^io), quoted, 131. 

Isuc Bonaattnc, 37. 

luac Zarbti, quoted, 193. 

Isiiah b. Elijah Ttani ;,i3tli cent.), 
3B8. 

Iialah Horwitiand bis guests, 144. 

Islsm and Indatsm, 413. 

Israel Ohab, 394. 

Italy, departures announced, io{ 
synagogal elections, 53 ; Lea Cba- 
taJca, 69 ; immorality, 94 ; slavery, 
98; (olerance towaid* Jews, 105, 
400, 401, 419, 431: bigamy la 
S. Italy, 118; sninptnaiy law*. 145, 
iSi; portraits, 147; trade*, in 
seq., 110; printing, 3J3 ; costune, 
184, J94 ; badge in, 393. 300 ; 
ransoming of captives. 337 ; nlnca- 
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1, 368 seq., 37a; lulian, * 



309. 

jKob Loans, 411. 

jKob MargolLs, 171. 

Jacobs, Joseph, qnoted, passim, 

Jefada Ciesqnes, aja. 

JahrzeU. 140. 

Janach, the graiDinarian, 366. 

Jaj-gons spoken by Jews, Jf. 135, a6l. 



JeremiiLh ofDiphle, 37S. 

Jerome, 371, 375'4''3 

Jerome of Sanu Ki, 418. 

Jerncharo R., qiiotetl. 415. 

Jemcham b. Meabulloni (i6th cent.), 
qaoled, 1S4. 

Jemsalem, visiled by BeaJBrain af 
Tadela, >ii; coaditioD in ijlh 
century, llg; ' Monmeis of Zion/ 
393; charities for, 31^ (j« Holy 
Uud) ; Nachmuiidcs in, 119, 417. 

Jester, see Badchan and Marshallik. 



Jes> 



s, 4*3. 



I 
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jesi]s,attiludeof Jews towards, 

Jewess and Ibe itoge, 25J. 

Jewish- German jargon, aSi. 

Jewiih-Spaciish jargon, 339. 

Jews and Christiaos, moru reUtioDa, 
loG sei|. ; against cheatiDg ■ Chris- 
tian, ibid. \ Biiury, 33S ; distinction 
in dreu, 1S3 ; imitation, 1S4 ; 
intetlectoal intercourse, 363; com.- 
mon amusements, 39f;, 39S ; literary 
friendships, ch. oiv; friendly reU- 

Job, book of, 16G. 

Jochanan Aleman, teaches Pico di 

Miiandola, 411. 
Joel Shunnriali. qnoled, 319. 
John of Capiitntno, 409. 
John II of Portugal, 378. 
Jonah, book of, 345. 
Jones, W., quoted, 181, 183. 
Joseph Albo (15th cent,), 415. 

Joseph b. Jehada Aknin, 361;. 
OKphns, Flavins, quoted, 1, 96, }9]. 
, 333. 37S- , 
Joy, tokens of, 193. 



Toceff Fagnin, navigatoi, »3I. 



>>, flai 



390- 



Judab Chassid, 190. 

Judah Kadatii, 416. 

Jndah Hanasi, 140. 
Judtudorf.di. 
JuJingasie, 64, 63. 
JmkHhut, J 98. 
Judemtadt. 63. 

Judith, book af, 151. 

Jnlios Caesar and Jcti 

Jorisdiction, iDdcpendent, 49. 
Jul CoHua, set Tenant Right. 
Jut primat mxtis, 197. 

KadJisk, rjj. 

Kaempf, S.. qaoted, 164. 

Kaftan (a garmenlj, 181. 

lUhiia ^ Cairo. I35.3'7- 

Kahn, L., quoted, 18, 51, 74, ^fl 

Kalila Te-Dimna. 419. 

Kslouymos b. Kalonyinos, 419. ' 

Karaites, the Sabbath, 157; JMR- 

marriage with Rabbuiila, IM; 

their wedding ceremony. ao6'. Md) 

of grammar, 35S ; Jndah iladiNL 

Kusmune, the poeleia, 361. 
KaliencUeubogen, S- J-, quot^l, jSi. 
Kaufmutn, D., quoted, 49, &c, IJJ. 

&c,4a8. 
Kaj'serllng, M., quoted, 47, it, H- 

Sec, 341. 
KelhuB<i, 107. 
Kiddush in ayDagogne, 33. 
Kimchi, 366. 
Kissing, 91, i»4. 
A'«or-jWi*/, 177. 
Knights, English Jews 

tnightly exercise*, 133. 
Kohut, G., quoted, ai^. 
Kraoss, S., quoted, 18. 
Kupah (poor relief), 31*, 315, 

Lsbbe, P., quoted, 196. 
Labour, dignit^'of, iiS. 
Ladino (Hebicw-SpwUh), 3ii9. 
La Lumia, L, quoted, 118. 
Lamb in wedduig ceremoa 
Lambert, M,, quoted, 331. 
Lamps, 146, 147, 
Lancaster, CautBla Janet, «J*. 
Laudsbeiger, J., quoted. 1S4. 
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[lois, C. v., quoted, 301. 
rtn Council and the Uadgp, 19G. 
lUnpiBee, 70, 360, 363, 371. 
, 'oiling to, II, 113, aSo, 317; 

rfy of. 313- 

ns de Viierbo, 4S3. 



Wire, Queen of Navarre, 154. 
mid of AuBtiik, 164. 
onr in middle ages, 33a. 
f-Beaullen, A., qooled, 131, 301. 



llctu, study or Bible b^nn with, 

1. 

, Amy, quoted. iBS. 

■, J., qiioled, 3B8. 

D, E.H., qaoled, 4, 8, &e. 

■y-wooUey, 173. 

Jl8,4ii. 

, as Jewish emblem, iS. 

bmen, Jewish, 133, 154. 

»,pri6onei8nt.336. 

uy friendships between Jews and 

iriilians. ch. xxiv. 

of Regensbnrg, 361. 
Bji K* Hymns, 11,345. 
^ Jacob, 4J3. 
^ L, quoted, 140, 149, 33S, 
B.36s»eq- 
Pint}'. 113. 

too. 77. *"3. 347> ^"England. 
I, family, 153. 280,344. 
I VII. 399, 404. 

■nd courtship. S6, cb. in; love 



Worms, 163. 

It. 40J. 

l,Mr>. H., Simg> of Zien, quoted, 

TCduction. 



Lutber and the Jews, 366, 403. 
Lujiuiy. 145. 177, 190. 
Lyons, silver industry, 331 ; market- 
day on Snnday, 435. 

Maccnbean tombi, 81. 
Madeira, sugar plantations, 314. 
Mados, T., quoted. 4a. 
'^/o>i^<' (preacher], 11, 193. 
Magnus, k., quoted, 18S. 
Mahommcdan lands, Jews in, 101, 

toj, 118, lal, 379, 183, 387,301. 
Maimon. 351. 
Moimonides. oo maDnal labour, 319; 

iks phyaician, 135 ; on Christ ianity, 

413. 411. Set Responsa. 
Majorca, Jewi have separate priioni. 

51; ghetto, 6s; immorality, 94; 

clotb manufactnic forbidden, 333 ; 

shaving. 383; Jews foriridden to 

Malaria, in Rome, 333. 

Mallorca. 331. 

Monasieh b. Israel. 170. 

Muifrin, P., quoted, 343. 

Mantua, coiomunal organitatioD, 69; 
tombs desecrated, 781 sniuptaary 
laws, 393-5 : charities, J38. 

Manufaclnrei, 333 seq. 

'Map. Jew," 333. 

MaretU iSAme), 393. 

Mail owe, 357. 

Marranos. 367, 317, 403, 411, 417. 

MajTiage, chs. ix aud a : hall for, 74 ; 
early marriage, 90, 1G7; vontiactin 
Africa, lao; mairiage by proxy, 
1 76 ; cnstoms, 1 86 seq. ; ' marriages 
are made in heavea,' 300. 

Marsala, 54. 

Maisellles, trade, 313; badge, 399. 

Marsiallik, 133, 198. 

Maitmeau, R., quoted, 3G6. 

Martyr's widow did not re-marry, 14. 

Masson, D,, quoted, 396. 

Match-moken, 170 seq. Ste Skad- 

Mathemalici, study of, 368. 
Mauoik. 137, 151,313. 

Matthew I'aris. quoted, 103, 411, 

May, marriages in, 184. 

Maybanm, S., quoted, 30. 

Maycnce, union of congregations, 39 ; 
moniage at, described, 303 ; tiwle 
at, 316: Sabbath unnacmeots, 3S1. 
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ding banqnet, ^ 
Medicine, Jews and, InUoduccioQ, 134 

■eq- 3^5. 7fi^- 
Medilemuieaii, 313, 115, 37G. See 

Miien (ceremony), 304. 
Meir Halcvi, of Vienna, 9. 
MeldoU, R., qnoled, 34£. 
Mendesia, Donna Gracia, 54. 
Messianic hopes, j, 134. 168. 
Metal mansfactDrcs, li6. 
Metaphysics, fllndy of. j68. 
Men, itiangcn and the Iaxe«, 45 ; 

veils in lynagogQe, 93, 383 ; mmp- 

tnary laws, 145, 159, ags! pkysal, 

364. 
Metusiah. 31S. 
Michael SeotDl, 41 9. 
Middle Ages, Jewish, Introduction. 1, 

340- 
Midm9h,ia(lnenceof. on Jewish poetry, 

370, 371. 
Mikvelt, 73. 

Milton snd Vondel, 369, 396. 
Minhagim, 36. 
Mining. l>6. 

Minneiingec, Jewish, 361. 
MmyoH, 57, 199, 1:9, 337; Mioyui- 

Miriam Schapiis, 343. 

Mishiuh.study or,35i ; intoned, 355. 

JUilsveli, 33se<j. 

Modena, o^^aDization at, 6y. 

Mehel, 3.14. 

Momtnsen, Th., onoted, 343, 

Money-lending, how ihe trade was 
develoucd, 335, 336-340; Jewish 
and Christian jiiwnden, 103, 343, 

Monogamy, 7 t,ch. vii. 

Mont^ore, C. G., quoted, 309 seq. 

Monti di Fieti, 337. 

Monlpeltiet, a tnide-centn, 113. 

Moors nod jews, 6fi. 305. 

Morality, chi. t and ii. 

MarmH (lille), 3j6. 

Moses ben Chanoch. 3.15. 

Motes b. lErael Isserles, qnoled, iSo. 

MoKS b. S., Soter, quoted, 304, 377, 

Moiei de Caitro, 393. 



Moses de Leon (13th cent.]. 147. 

Mo5« Kapaali, 337. 

Moses Mendelssohn, 3t, 159, 

Moses Rimos, 333. 

Mothers and children, 31, ij^ 1M-~I 
.147- 

' Mounters of Zion,* 393. 

Mouining rites, 11, 187, 393, %\^ 

MSS., illnminoled, ail, 3^ 

Mnnk, S., quoted, 319, 136. 

Mosic, u tynagocoe, 31; J«>M 
miuiciuu, 197 ; music on Sabtaik, 
>97i 374: prohibition oT wtM, 
i^i', itadied at school, 365, ^l 
CbrictiaD rottsiciaii* enplc^fd tf 
Jews, 197, 4j;: toagi, ij;, 1^ 
3S4. 

Myers, I., quoted, 137. 

Mysticism, 44, 86. 15J. 36^ 4m(U- 

^a^'J, 39- 

Nanlei, Jewish linfyial u.\., 65. 
Naiboonc, trade centn:, 11 j. 
Nalhaa b. Yechid (d. 1106), qMUJ, 

146. 
Natronai, Gnon, 1 70, 357. 
Naltirat scieuce, studied, 365. 
Nautical tables. 331. 
Neubauer, A., quoted, 416, Ac- 
New Year festiiml, 151, 191, 319, M^- 
Nice, Jewiah badge at, 300; vetmMMf 

prayers, 347. 
Nicene Canons, 118. 
Nieto, Uaac, quoted, 3^7. 
Nilns and his Jewish &ieiidi| 419. 4 
Nissim Gerondi, lao, 334, , 
Nissuin, 193. 
Norwich. 75. 
Nowack, W., qnoled, 171, foa,] 

alio. 

Nuts, games with. 379. 

Oath., loj. 

Obadiah Sfomo, 4to, 413. 

Occupations, cbi. xi, iJi; UrtlO^fl 

seq. 
Odd or men [e>nie).39i. 
Odes at weddmg, 196. 
Ofleringi in lynagogne, 

316.317- _ 

Officials of synagi^^e. 35 >oq-,5Arl 

14S- 
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fretdom, 39 ; grouping of coogre- 


jamin of Todela, 311,311; oUve- 


ealions, 38, 39, 4). Sei Tckaiiolb, 


preMe^ owned by Jews, 1J5; gar- 


Charity. Sumpluaiy lows, &c 
Went, Jews of. 34. '90. "3. "4. 


dener*, iJi'i/. : occupations in, 34J ; 


Jews Insulted, asj. 


323, »45, »6», 390, J93. 


Personal relations between Jews and 


pnuments, in borne, 1471 rings, 181; 


Christians, chs, uiii and jxiv. 




Pestilence. 33J. 


Irphimi, provision for, 310. 


Peler o( Clugny, 404. 


lileBWtionofJewi, 393,194. 








>»etscer for Poor Relief, 315. 




hfotd, deacon bnmt for aposlasy lo 


Philippe le Bel, 300,301. 


Judaism. 411. 


Philip of Hesse, 117. 




PhilipsoQ, D.. quoted, 63, &c. 


kbl<.Chrkti4ni,4i6. 


Philo, quoted, 3, 957. 


Ildna. Jewt teach Christian students 




•i.4»'- 


Phylacteries, lot, 174. 
■Pickle-herring.'^in drama, 264. 


»™nts, afii. 


Kntings in synagOEue, J7 ; on walls 


PicodeMirandola,4Jl, 


othonses, 146; portraits, 147. 


Pidyim HaitH.lM. 


Menno election! in May, 54. 


Pirate, Jewish, 333. 


Ptleicine, reading law in, iS ; pil- 


Pi«..a.3.337- 


grimages to, 4 ; in the iJlh ccclury. 


PUtlen, 141. 


311, »ia; in the 13U1, 119! cloth 


Poetry, poems on love, 163; poetry 
studied, 365 ; poems against gaio- 


imported to, 133 i burials in, 333; 


conlributions for, 311; schools in. 


bling. 397 ; on chess, 390. Stiahn 


til ; wedding ring early used. 


Hymns. ^ 


183. 


Poland, Jews of, 48, 131, 114, 401, ^B 


Palm branch, 79. 


4°3- ^1 


PaltieJ, R,,3>7. 


Poll-tax. 39, 41 ; abolishe<l, 43. ^H 


Pamplona, jugglers at, 354. 


Poor relief, chs. xvii and iviii. ^H 


Popes and the Jews, 400. 418. ^H 


Paris, Jews of, 5(, 74, )99. 


Benedict XIII, 418. H 


Famas!, 35, 54, 308, 318. 


Boaiface, 36. ■ 


Pamesstssa, in Rome, 54, 


Clement VII, 4"- ■ 


Parodies n! prayers, 383. 


Clement VIIL 69, 71- H 


Partnerships between Jews and Chris- 


Gelasius, 98. H 
Gregory the Great. 97. ^1 


tians, 434. 


Pas,hda, ifir. 


Innocent 111, 286, 396 seq., 305, H 


Passover, feast of, io3, no, 146, 


■.csv^'st.. m 


'5t. 155, 159. "5. 1^1. 344. 345. 


31i3r 384, 396- 


Nicholas, 1 84. ^m 


PaHiines, chs. iii, »ii. 


Paul IV, 63. 306. ^H 


Pearson, K., quoted, 139. 


Sextus V, 46. ^H 


Peddlers, 331. 


Popper, M.. quoted, 30, &c ^1 


Pedro of Castile, 3- 


Portraits, 147, 207. 


Pentateuch Uught, 351, 35^' 


Portugal, Fleet-tax, 46: trade, 313; 


Portuguese Jews transplant sugar 


Pentecost, fcsstof, Jcj, 154, 317, 345, 


in Brasil, 114 1 elpnlsIoD from, 331 ; 


348. 


captives in, 336: Jewish writers in 


Perei of Corbeil, 169, 


Porlogucse, 361 ; Jewish cavaliers 


Perlea, J., quoted, 193. 


in Portugol, 378. 


Perpignao, societies at, 314- 


Postmen, J6, 414. 

Prague, ghetto at, 63-65; emblems 


Persia, wedding cuitoros, 195; Ben- 
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on tombs, So ; Gannr of Pragne, 
117; occopatioDS of Jews, 348 ; 
charity at, 311; bellr arms, 64, 
378. 

Prayer, lee Synagogiie. 

Preceotor, 309, >s5. Sie alio Cfaouo. 

Prince of the ciptivity, 39, 119, 187, 
343- , 

Fiindog, uf). III. 

'Prisoner's base" (E^nie), 379. 

FriionB. 51. 

Pcocenion. bridal, 191 seq. 

Proselylism, 59, 410, 41 1. 

Proteslanu and Jevn, jGi, 40J. 

Provencp, Jews of, 353, 369, 371, 37a, 
376. 

Proiy, maniage by, 176. 

Piymic 373. 

Puas. 385. 

Pnpil teachers, employed, 349. 

Parim, amuscmenU in Eynagogne, 33, 
361; drunkenness on, 103, 381; 
gifts to non-Jews, 159; plays per- 
formed on, 197, and ch. liv; bnf' 
fooneries on, )73 ; charity on, 313, 
317 ; Book of Esther b Spanish, 
345: parodies, 383; card-playing 
on, 396. 

Pnritimi, 15, 3G1, 313. 

Fnules, 381. 

Rabbi, holds private worship, ig; 
Rsbbl and Bishop compared, 36 1 
Kabbiiiical innuence, 37 ; Rabbi and 
Slate, 40; election of, 44; salaiyof, 
45 ; inijlcpcniicnce of local Robbis, 
70; marriage of Rabbi, 91, 131 ; 
Rabbi at wedding, 90J ; occnpatioos 
of Rabbi, 318, 3341 costame of, 
iSS : not a ' parish worker,' 330 ; 
Rabbinical diploma, 356 ; calturc 
of French Rabbil, 367. 

XatiH (game), 383. 

RabUnovici, R., quoted, 334. 

Rabina, 17S. 

Races, ^56, 379. 

Radne's ' Esther," 166, 

Rashdall, H., quoted, Inlrodaclion. 

Ra^i, 316. 

Rayraond of Tonlanie, 401. 

Reading, 350. 365. 

RecUntng at table, I41. 

Recreations, chs. xii, nii, 

Rdonnation and Jews, ilto, 400, 403. 



RegensbDrg, 149, 113, jjj, jCi.^ 

Reggio, 69, 310. 

Rejoicing of the Law, festini d 

33, J 03, 363. 
Relics, ai" 

Remy. Nahida. qooted, 6, 147, ] 
RenaisiaoM, Jews iinaffecled b| 

340. 37'.37J.4»o- 
Rcnan, t,., qooted. 354, 4c. 
Retail Irade, Dijseq. 
ReacUin and Jews, 430, 411. 
Kevennes, Jewish conlribticiaiu u^ 
Rbinelands, 44, 48, 150, lo), J 

404. 
Rhodes, 311. 
Rhymiag, 353. 
Richard I, of EngUnd, 399, 
RichelicD s^d Gomei, ^. 
Riddles. 131. 3S4. 
Riding, 376. 

Rieger, P., quoted, 63, *C J**. 
Rings, engagemail riogt, iSo; be 

trothal, 181; wedding, i8j; aa^ 

mental, 307. 
Ritual murder myth, loi. IH, 1;;, 

403. 
Robert of AnjoQ, 419. 
Robert, Ulysie, quoted, 196, Svt. 
Romogna, 69, 
Romances, Jewish fondness for, jti. 



Romanelli's Hebrew dramai 
Rome, trophy in front of i;^. 
3; crying stolen goods, 'Si BW 
on Jews, 46; the gheltu. 6>M^; 
communal orKsiiizalioD, Ito-TIi 
Clement VIII and the jui altn. 
71; Roman tombs, 78«m]., it); 
love-making at, 9a ; •— •nfjHtnifPt 
■— ; Roman snpentitiona, 184 Mq.: 



pations in. 145 ; carnival ifalt%, 
136 ; charitable societies b. Jit 
icq. ; innlaria in chetto. J^i ; 
black death at, 333 ; Roman )m 
refuse to succoor poor immiEiuCi. 
337: friendUness between Jews IM 
Ctuistians in Rome, 400 seq. 

Rouenbanifi, A., qooted, 147. 

Kosenthal, quoteil. 341. 

Rudolph, monk, 404, 40$. 

Ruasia, 48. 
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BMdya, 35g. 


Scott. Sir W., JS8. 


•balicr, miolcd, 94- 


Scriptures taught, 357, 


Stiicha (prayer), Ji. 


Bbbelh.'wedding hymns on, ii, 109, 


Sephatdic Jews, 101, 308. i'« Spain. 


345 ; how the Sabbiith was spent, 


Sepulchres, family, 81. 


11,24,76,83,197,373: Sabbath 


Sersin, Jewish dyer at, 118. 


in prison, 51; inEounoenitnt of 


Serraoni in vernacular. 10; Maggi- 


Snbbath, 56; duicmg on, 76, 381 ; 


dim. q.T. ; in church, 46, 416. 


Sabbath and lire. «3: iXvie^ and 


Sirraglio deUi ktbrti, 63. 


■enuits on, loo, 1:7 seq. ; Sabbalh 


Servanu, i5;seq.. 401,407. SitGof. 




Seville, 64. 30s. 363- 


£ow<, iiS; feeding birds, 1 19-, 


ScxM. separation of, inBynagogue, ajt 


XidduiA. 130, t^b: Friday night, 




133, 146; Sabbath afternooD, 141 ; 


ship, 179: in costume, 174- 


Sabbath light. 33. '47, 15°. 'S4. 


Sextons, 81. 


3>8; SabbaihgBy.'SS.i'?: muuc 


SkaJchaK, 170 »eq. 


on, 197 : stndy and disconiara 00, 


SkttUnI, itt Sckaltl, 


' 136. J'7. 344 (i« SennoDs) ; cos- 


Skamaik (Beadle), 8, 44, S5, 14S- 


lun«oll,j8;.3B8,i89,J9i ;charity 


Shammai, R., 19S. 


for, 3^3, 3»S; chcM pUycd on 


Sharing, laj. 


Sabbath, 388, 389. 


Siema. 179. 


J«4&»«/A. 179- 

irailon, Jewish, J31. 


ShidJiickiH, 176. 


Shachtt,-}!, J34. 


St. Geoigt, dyecal, I18. 


Shoes, 17, JOS, 389, J9». 


Sale ofjostfh (drama), 263. 




Sallustedu Bartas, 171. 


noundng deaths, 333. 


Salonica, 118, J84. 


SalntatioQ, method* of, ll4seq. 


SaifUlh and Pi (game), jSi. 


SkuhbtHulk, iBo. 


Samson of Sens, 368. 


Shrouds, see Sargtua. 


Samuel Airac<|Ui, 154. 


Shylock, 959. 


Samael b. Ali of Bagdad, 343. 


Sicily, ghetto in, Gi ; J««htb dyen. 


Samuel Ibn Tibbon, 335. 


1191 silk manufacture, no; metal 


Samael the Nagid, 361. 


industry, 117 seq. 


Samncl Usque, 363. 


Sick, treatment of, 314 seq. 


Sancbo 11. 46. 


Sigismund I of Poland, 39. 




Simmons, L. M., quoted. 414. 


Sanlob de Canion. 3, 361. 




San Martino, charities iQ,3j8. 




Sarabal, 17, J04. aS8. 


Simeon b. Gamaliel, 160. 


Samgoasa, 111, J45. 


Simlai, Rabbi. 189. 


Sar^nei, 18, 13. 104, I9>- 


Sinai Cakt, 151, 


Singing, at worship, 31 , ISJ ; at Mudy, 


SikaUl, 7a, 150. ' 


3,'i5. See Music. 


Sdiecbter,S..quoled,3i,&c.,ll4,j85. 


Si^l., 144. 


Scheid. quoted, 196- 


Skittles (game), 379. 


Scknarrtr. ste Beggar. 


Slavery, 95 seq. 




Slave trade. 97 seq. 


^>chools, 33, chs. six and xx. 


Smith, Dill, if Chr. AtUiq., quoted. 


Schndt, ;.. quoted, 9, ic 


'07, '53- 


Schtdi-Vjia/^o^z, 33. 


Smolenski,P.,quoled,57. 


S<hMU}^ir 9 s6, s8, 397. 
Sckutttjudt, 76. 


Smyrna, S3. =84, 314- 


Societies, hcncvoleal. 334 seq. 


ScbOrer, £. quoted, 31, 54. 


Sofer, or Scribe, 45. 
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Sofia, ihopssbntoioccuoii of death, 
334- 

SoltUers, Jewish, J3'-»33- 

Solomon (Kingl, 140, 370, 386. 

SolamoD fienoliel, 351. 

Solemim and Manom. 3SG. 

Solomon b. J. Amarillo. quoted, t J4. 

Song of Solomon, 163, 166. 

SoDgs, sit Hycnni, Masic. 

Spiin, CsMilion code of ma, S; 
tajittion in, 47 i capital panishment 
inflicted by Jews, 50: prisons, 5: ; 
Sfnagogae officials, 541 Juderias, 
tkf icq. ; Jews' Inn, 74; expulsion 
in 149J, 85, 306, 331 : Jews and 
Christians, 94, 400 Ee<j.; slive-tnide, 
08 ; Dsuiy nre, loi ; bignmy imdcr 
Islamic inflaence, 118; hocscs of 
Jews, 148; marriage cmtoms, 185, 
•93. *c, : printing, 11] ; occnpa- 
tioQS of Jews, 113 seq., 131 icq., 
141, 147; Spmiih diamas written 
by Jews, 166, 363: costume, 384 
seq. 1 luxury in dress, 393 ; tlie 
badge, 300 seq.; captives, 336; 
Spanish language, 345, 363; in 
P'ay*''.347. 3*"' : cnliure of Spanish 
Jews, 3S3 *"!■ : Touraey. 376 ; 
public TcligiooE controversies, 41 7 

Sperer,39. 
Sfinhelt, 144, 105. 

Spinou, 119, 167. 
SteinschneidcT, J., quoted, 3G3. 
Steinschncider, M., quoted, 388, &:c, 
Stobbe, O., quoted, 63, &c., 6B, 95. 
Stolen goods, 104. 
Stone hoDsei, 148. 
Strack, H„ quoted, io». 
Stmssburger, B.. quoted, 341, 
Students, free from taiea, 4S ; travel- 
ling, 14! ; dre« of, 188. Set alia 

Sngai indusliy, 114. 

Sum ptunjy laws, 145, 181, 377,191, 



=94, '9S' 
SoperatJlioo, ijj «eq., 184, i 

367. 
SOsakind of Trimberg, 361. 
Swaying in pmyer, 353- 
SwinfieM, Bishop, 437. 
Switierland, 198. 
SjmboU, Jewiib, 79 leq. 



. »«3. 



Synagogue, centre of social life, ds. > 
and ii ; service intcinipted lor »■ 
dress of grievancex, 7 i iiiiiiwi 
mcnts of qoiltanca of dcbn, At. 
» seq.: decorum in. ISieq. ; da« 
for, 15 ; prayirtg with bare fan.t;: 
fraying atoud, 19; late aniial «t 
mi.; sale of mitsTo«h. »; ^ 
connyard, 14; children in, iUi. 
and 31 seq. ; separation of 1^ 
15; omamenti in, i6k^. ; U{ll 
of, 36: proximity to cboicbcs,);; 
Orientation of, iM/. ; the pajMul 
lamp, iS ; sbape of symgiipa. 
19; music. 3r ; synagogue Mri 
school, 33 ; election of uffiaali,Ui 
Bummoninglo prayer. 5S. j6;»3- 
ding songs, Ii seq.. 164. i^; 
prayer against tbealre. )5i:cai«nt 
(he head in prayer, ijS; bkit^ 
makings on Parim, and KtioidM 
the Law, 3^1 : synagosne m 
charity, 3'7. 3'3.338i awajineO 
pny", 333 1 icTTioc on CndiA 
374- 

Synbedrin, al Parii, 149. 

Synods. 37i4'. "»■ 

Syria, 111, 3IJ, J19, a£7. i95,uj. 

Tabemncles, feast of, 53, liB, 1}I. 

135, j6o, 317, 333,390 
Table, discourses, 131, 198: hysM. 

I33idccoratioiii, T45: riddlet,l>L 
Tables of stone (badgcl, J97. 
Tacilus, quoted, 86, 37J. 
Tailoring, 334. 
Tallage, 4r. 43. 
Tal/iiA, in wedding nemaoBj, IPfc 

109. 
Talmid Chatham. 175. .Sir Bacte. 
Talnnid, study of 351, 31(3 tc>)., j85; 

burnt. 408, 416. 
Tanuhid, Jll leq., 315, 
Tancbum, R., 311. 
Tangiers, 3,16. 
Tantliam, 75. 
Taiaoto, 117. 
Targnm, quoted, 151, tjB. 
Tarn, 40 seq. 
Teacher*. 3J9seq, 
Tei'lo-lum (game), 391. 
TtianaM, 4;, £7 seq. 
Temperance of Jews. 87, I 
Temple, it* sodal fi 
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T«i«>t tight. 61 Kq. 


Uriel Acoata. 7, 


Ttndtur, 350. 


Usury. 103, 137 seq. 


TennU (gune), 379. 




Ttn Tribct, sjj. 


VaadArbaAraUi>lh,l^. 


TeitDlluui, 28t. 


Valladolld, ordinances of, 50.65, i4t. 


Thettre, ch. xiiL 


Vasco de Gama, 33^. 


Throdowm, 365. 


Veils, 93. )8,. 


Theology «id philosophy, J69. 


Venanlias, quoted, 408. 


Tiber, overflowing of, 33a. 


Venice, the ghetto, 61 ; orgnniialioa. 


Ticknot, G,, qnotcd, 36J. 


69 ; theatre at, i£l ; Deborah Aa- 




carelli, 361 ; card-players excam- 


Tilhe», jigseq. 


municated. 393. 


Tilm, arch of, 79: Latin. 15^- 


Vemacnlar. 79. »66. »69. 3M. 3*6. 


Tobacco, 139. 214. 


359 «q'. 4'°- 


Tobi, servant ofR. GamiUicl, 158. 


VetK writing, 353. 


Tobil. »66. 


Vfrspasian, 194. 
Veilmenls, clerical, 3Sa, 


Tale<lo,Jcwryal,6e; usdet Chiiilian 


•way. 305; Asheri (amiW. 330, 


Vienna, a.4.33>. 


358. 


Vincent Ferret, 417. 


TolentioD, 4l3,4a4 5eq. 


Vinlngc, Jewi anil, 171, 115, 414. 


Tombstone!. 78. 


Vitringa, quoted, 7. 




Vondel,Joostvon, 369seq. 
Vows, :o8 ; against gambling, 391. 


Tortou. public dispute at, 417. 


Tourney, 193. 377, 378. 




Torey, D'Bloswers, quoted, 37,arc. 


(CacknachI, 143. 


Town hall at Prague, 63. 




Trade*. ch«. >i uid r.a. 


War, Jews and, 133. 


Trail. H. D.. quoted. 143. 


Water-clocks, aio. 




Water-drawing, Tahnndic teut of, 


sdentific boola. 360: of Bible. 36^ 


360. 


stq.. 4JI. 


Weaving. 313. 




Wedding, house fot, 308; puhlidr 
celebrated, 199; rcstivilica at, 19O, 


travelling merchants. 89, ait, 315 


seq., 834 ; explorer*. 331 ; costume 


a6o, 374. 437; poema, 199: <>«- 


in travelling, 384. 301 ; the Com- 


scriptioo of ceremony, ioa seq.; 
card-playing at, 396. 
WeiH, H.. quoted, 398. 


mnnal Inn or ■ Hospice." 74, 314. 
Trevoux. lal. 


Trier. Sa. 




Trinket!. 195. 


Well of St. Keyne, 303. 




Wc«l,B., quoted, 393, 


Trousseau, 176,316. 


Wheal cast on bride. 196. 


Troyei.Wrat, al6. 


White, Andrew D,, quoted. Intro- 


Todcla, so, 64, jii. 


duction. 


Turkey, printing in. Jii ; Spanish 


White, colour of joy. 393. 


Jews lind an asylum in, aSg, 337 ; 


ICfeiflrAfl^(game),39t. 


education in. 365, 369. 


Widows, provision (or, 310, 336. 


TurMalktt, 196. 


Wi«ner. )., quoted, JS- 


Tyre, glais manofaclure at, »i8. 


Wigs, 381. 

Willi, C. J., quoted. 197,356. 




Ulrich, quoted, 398- 


Willsbire, W, H.. quoted, 396. 


Universitie* and the Jews, Introduc- 


Wilson, T., quoted, 343. 
Wine, manufactoreof, 314. 


tion, 336. 


VnlirfuKrir. iSo. 


WiolemiU, M., qootcd. 176, &c. 


1 Urania of WonoB, 36. 


Wite-diawing, 331. 
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Wisdom oT Solomon, 194. 

Wminetiki. J., quoted, aoi. 

Wives, ircatmenl of, 88Beq., "4. a?*- 

Wolf, G., quoted, 378. 

Women, at prayer, J5 ; female pre- 
centon, 16; eajoy synago^e 
hononn, 54; treUmcBt of, by hus- 
bands, 88 ; women and their cbil- 
dren, 32, 133, 346 seq.; eulogy of 
women, i£4Seq., 165; home life of, 
t<;6; satires on women, 164; 
' Woman's voice,' 353 ; costume, 
174 acq. ; covering hair, iSi ; 
sodetiesuf women, 336 seq.; learned 
women, 341 seq, ; holidays, 374; 
games, 379, 388. 

Wool trade, ill. 



Worms, Jews of, t 
Wreaths, 194. 
Wriling, 34», 351, 



Vechiel of Pisa, 141, J36. 
Yemen Jews, iga, ao6, iii. 

I'aAiia, 36S. 

Zachnr, Sabbath, 143. 

Zangwill, I., qnoted, 13, 133,303. 

Zioa, grief for. 18 : idealiied lore <i 

jj; memor? of, 134,187, 195,104. 

SOS. ^93- 
Zuni, L., quoted, pastim. 
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